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Introduction 


JAN M. ZIOLKOWSKI 

T he title of this collection is not a wild novelty, because since 1921 
the wording “Dante and Islam” has been pressed into service 
repeatedly in various languages as a heading for books, articles, 
and book reviews. 1 Nonetheless, the phrase may sound jarringly paradoxi¬ 
cal, in pairing the poet most emblematic of medieval Christianity with 
the name of a rival religion. The Commedia possesses a stature beyond 
being merely the foundational and preeminent masterpiece in the canon 
of Italian literature. It also stands more generally as a centerpiece in West¬ 
ern culture. Among other things, it constitutes a summa of medieval 
Christian culture and an archetype of Catholic literature. 2 Although 
Dante could not have foreseen every winding and turning in the subse¬ 
quent reception of his poem, in Paradiso he refers presciently to his work 
as the “sacrato poema” (23.62) and “poema sacro” (25.1). Yet the Com¬ 
media achieves its summa-like (or encyclopedic) qualities in part by incor¬ 
porating heterogeneous components, some of which render it highly 
uncanonical for a canonical work. 3 We should not be startled to learn that 
Dante was already accused of being heterodox and even heretical by some 
of his near contemporaries. 4 

By exemplifying what is Western, Christian, and Catholic, the Com¬ 
media exerts in the early twenty-first century a force far beyond what 
one might expect an early fourteenth-century literary composition still 
to radiate in a world that is caught up more in the present than in the 
distant past. For nearly a century controversies have boiled over repeat¬ 
edly as to what the poem signifies about the perspectives of medieval 
Christians on Muslims. Nor have the disputes been restricted to what 
the Commedia meant in its own day. Dante’s chef d’oeuvre and the 
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iconographic tradition based upon it have also incited powerful reactions 
from Muslims even in the last few years. 

An extreme instance of hostility toward Dante’s poem is the arrest in 
2002 of alleged Islamic terrorists who were charged with plotting to blow 
up the Basilica of San Petronio in Bologna so as to destroy a fresco of the 
Last Judgment (1409) by Giovanni da Modena (flourished 1409-1456), 
which contains an illustration of Muhammad being consigned to the 
flames of Hell that was inspired by Dante’s Inferno. 5 On an extreme level 
this conspiracy gives testimony of the outcry that the Italian poet’s por¬ 
trayal of the Muslim Prophet can engender. Less explosively, the Union 
of Italian Muslims petitioned the pope to request that the offending art¬ 
work be concealed because of its insult to Islam. For similar reasons, the 
group advocated that Dante’s poem not be included in the curriculum 
taught in immigrant areas. 6 

As such episodes demonstrate, the Commedia prompts responses that 
cover a broad swath. On the one hand, it enjoys approbation nowadays 
as a preeminent work not just of European literature in general but of 
Christian literature in particular. In this capacity it could be situated at one 
end of the spectrum by those who view medieval encounters between 
Christianity and Islam as being the starting points in an ongoing “clash of 
civilizations.” 7 Within a construct that assumes mutual resistance between 
the cultures associated with the two religions, much could favor the infer¬ 
ence that the Latin Christendom exemplified by Dante would not have 
sought much, at least not knowingly, from Muslims. The West would 
have incurred debts to the East mainly in specific technical areas rather 
than in those more general cultural spheres that would have been likely 
to manifest themselves in literature. 8 

On the other hand, alternative interpretations of Dante’s poem not 
merely acknowledge but even emphasize—perhaps overemphasize— 
evidence that speaks on behalf of Islamic influences and that allows for 
the feasibility of peaceful coexistence between Muslims and Christians. 
Among such readings, one takes the seemingly contradictory tack of si¬ 
multaneously admitting that Dante dooms Muhammad to the Inferno but 
also of avowing that the Commedia formulates “religious pluralism that 
may rightly be called Islamic”—that “the ‘philosophy of religion’ that is 
one of the fundamental components of the Commedia —a discourse aiming 
to foster tolerance for religious and cultural diversity—was in large part 
a legacy of the Arabo-Islamic philosophical tradition.” 9 Other appraisals 
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present Dante as having been not merely resistant to conventional Chris¬ 
tianity but receptive and even welcoming to the countervailing entice¬ 
ments of Islam. In effect, they maintain that the Italian poet participated, 
insofar as his different geographical and cultural position permitted him, 
in a spirit of pluralism that in studies of medieval Iberia is indicated by the 
Spanish term convivencia. 10 

Convivencia (which could be translated roughly as “coexistence”) sums 
up the peaceful cohabitation that in the right places and times prevailed 
in the Middle Ages among Christianity, Judaism, and Islam. The word has 
entered ever more common usage since its introduction by the Spanish 
philologist and historian Americo Castro (1885—1972) in the 1940s. 11 The 
coexistence it describes is alleged to have predominated in portions of 
Muslim-held Spain (known as al-Andalus) and Arabized, Arabicized (if 
the process was linguistic and cultural rather than ethnic), or Arabicizing 
(if it was still underway) Spain from about the invasion in 711 to the 
expulsion of the last Muslims in 1492 (and even beyond if one makes 
allowance for the Muslim converts to Christianity who were specified by 
the Spanish adjective morisco, meaning “Moor-like, Moorish”). 12 

Within these eight hundred years, three particularly noteworthy centu¬ 
ries run from 711 to 1031, while the Umayyad caliphate was installed at 
Cordoba. The Mozarabs, as are styled the Christians who dwelled under 
Islamic rule in al-Andalus, adopted ways of life practiced by the Muslims, 
and these Christians helped to bridge the chasm between the religions 
and cultures. Taken to an extreme, the concept of convivencia could be 
enlisted to uphold a contrast between a hidebound and almost belliger¬ 
ently backward Latin Christendom and a benign and tolerant Muslim 
world in which a pax Islamica held sway. 

Nothing should prevent us from applying the modem Italian cognate 
convivenza to similar effect, to denote comparable conditions of peaceable 
cohabitation on the southern Italian peninsula and on Sicily, if in fact they 
obtained there. Muslims not only ruled Sicily for some two hundred years 
but abided as a cultural force long afterward under the Normans who 
supplanted them. 13 

Such evidence can cut—or can be cut—in entirely opposite ways. As 
the concluding essay in this volume (by David Abulafia) demonstrates, 
surviving Muslims from Sicily were eventually transported to the main¬ 
land and collected in a settlement that endured for decades. Thus the 
persistence of the Muslim community known as Lucera Saracenorum 
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(Lucera of the Saracens) on the Italian mainland through the end of the 
thirteenth century could be construed as important confirmation that not 
only Spain but Italy too had a continuing Muslim presence. Yet the town 
could be regarded less optimistically as a sort of concentration camp avant 
la lettre , and the dispersal of its inhabitants in 1300 (a date not without 
significance in the appreciation of Dante’s Commedia , since it is the year 
in which the action is supposed to have taken place) bespeaks at least to 
some degree an antagonism toward Islam on the peninsula. 

Lucera Saracenorum constitutes a microcosm of the Muslim foothold 
in Italy. “Saracens” occupied Sicily and parts of the mainland for most of 
three centuries, namely, the ninth, tenth, and eleventh. Montecassino, the 
renowned monastery where Benedict set down his still more famous rule 
for monastic communal living, had to be abandoned after being sacked 
and burned by Muslim raiders in 883. In the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries the disruptions of the earlier centuries found com¬ 
pensation, as innovations were enabled thanks to contact with Islamic 
civilization through the Crusades and Norman Sicily. The Normans in¬ 
habited southern Italy cheek by jowl with the Muslims, and they created 
a dominion over a nearly completely Muslim population. In Sicily the 
juxtaposition and fusion of cultures led to spectacular outcomes in art, 
architecture, literature, and other fields. The Palermitan court of King 
Roger II (1095-1154) intensified a cultural symbiosis between Islam and 
Christianity that reached its apogee under Frederick II (d. 1250). 

Where are we left? Ideological reasons are imaginable that could moti¬ 
vate those who envisage a golden age of yore in which Muslim and Islam- 
ophile or at least Muslimophile rulers avoided the hostilities that often 
arose among Muslims, Jews, and Christians in Europe, the Middle East, 
and elsewhere. By the same token, it is easy to picture why others could 
be stimulated to magnify the frictions between Christians and Muslims in 
the Middle Ages as a means to model—and justify—the conflicts in our 
own day. 

In cultural criticism and literary scholarship Dante’s poem holds special 
relevance, since Orientalism (1978), a highly influential book by Edward 
W. Said (1935-2003), features a brief but pivotal analysis of the Commedia 
as illustrating a midpoint in the progression toward what he calls “the 
Orientalist vision,” a Western stance toward the East in which empirical 
data about the Orient are disregarded so as to turn “Islam into the very 
epitome of an outsider against which the whole of European civilization 
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from the Middle Ages was founded.” 14 Said’s polemic suggests that even 
long after the formal demise of European empires the academic disciplines 
once described conventionally as “Oriental studies” have purveyed pre¬ 
conceptions of “the Orient” and “Orientals” and that these academic 
representations have served the interests of colonial and neocolonial dom¬ 
ination in politics, economics, and culture. 

In the peculiar physics of the humanities, some actions do have equal 
and opposite reactions. In this instance Orientalism is reciprocated by 
Occidentalism, in which Western cultures are distorted and reduced to 
prejudiced platitudes that are espoused both within and without the 
West. 15 To date, such stereotyping has garnered far less attention than have 
the twisted representations to which they correspond, but we need to 
take care in sidestepping the pitfalls of “the Orientalist vision” not to 
overcompensate by slipping, consciously or unconsciously, into an Occi- 
dentalist vision. 

It bears recalling that neither convivencia nor Orientalism (or for that 
matter Occidentalism) is a medieval word: they are modern concepts that 
have been brought to bear on the Middle Ages, partly (as would be natu¬ 
ral) or even wholly in answer to present-day perceptions and preoccupa¬ 
tions. 16 To state matters more bluntly, both carry with them the dangers 
of anachronism and anatopism, from the standpoint of cultural chronol¬ 
ogy and geography, respectively. 17 

The imperative to rebut Islam and its influence may be seen to have 
contributed to Dante’s decision to frame the Commedia as a vision of Hell 
and Heaven. 18 But such a vague formulation begs a host of questions that 
spring up in response to the implications of the seemingly straightforward 
phrase “Dante and Islam.” With reference to the first element, does being 
enshrined as canonically medieval Christian necessarily entail being anti- 
Islamic, unindebted to Islam, or even untouched by cultures—above all, 
Arabic and Persian—that since the Middle Ages have been affiliated 
strongly with Islam? Or, to look from a different vantage point, does being 
an embodiment of Western culture, as Dante has become, exclude ipso 
facto responsiveness to non-Western influences? 

To turn to the final element in the phrase “Dante and Islam,” what 
exactly did Islam comprehend? In other words, to what extent did the 
categories of the Arab and Arabic, the one ethnic and the other linguistic, 
overlap with each other? And what would Dante’s conceptions of Islam 
have been, irrespective of ethnicity or language? He used the word Arab 
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only once (Par. 6.49), as an ethnic term not for any people contemporary 
with him but instead for the ancient Carthaginians—the “Arabs” who 
followed Hannibal across the Alps to invade Roman Italy. And what 
equivalence was fixed between the Arab/Arabic on the one hand and 
Islam/Muslim on the other? One certainty is that as we gaze back at the 
Middle Ages from our own today, we should make no instant equation 
between Islamic and Arabic or between Christian and Latin, nor should 
we establish an automatic dichotomy between Islamo-Arabic and Chris- 
tian-Latin. 

As if matters were not already sufficiently embroiled, how did the 
medieval equivalents of designations such as Berber, Hagarite, Ishmaelite, 
Moor, and Saracen enter into the picture? Dante’s default for referring to 
Arabs, whether of the Levant, Spain, or Sicily, is the last-mentioned epi¬ 
thet, Saracen ( Saracino ), which serves even more generally to mark Mus¬ 
lims. 19 Whereas in the chansons de geste the substantive functions as a 
synonym for pagan, Dante applies it to different effect by coupling it three 
times with the stock word for Jew or Jewish ( Giudeo ). 20 Dante’s own 
antagonism cannot be questioned when Guido da Montefeltro chides 
Pope Boniface VIII (1294-1303) for warring on Christians (the Colonna 
family), describing him as “Lo principe d’i novi Farisei, / avendo guerra 
presso a Laterano, / e non con Saracin ne con Giudei” (Inf. 27.85-87). 21 

Even ostensibly positive applications of the term, under closer scrutiny, 
reveal symptoms of being backhanded compliments. Berber women (de¬ 
spite the fact that the unfavorable undertone of “barbarian” probably rang 
through) are lauded, as are Saracen ones (Par. 23.103-5), but less to extol 
them in their own right than to chastise Florentine ladies by contrast for 
their shamelessness. Forese Donati (ca. 1260-1296), a friend of Dante, 
credits Muslim women with being more modest than their Florentine 
counterparts. Yet the context offers at best mixed flattery, since the drift 
of the passage is that even barbarians and Saracens (to use Dante’s word) 
surpass in modesty the womanhood of Florence. Likewise, when Dante 
singles out Italy as being pitiable even among the Saracens (Epist. 5.5 “iam 
nunc miseranda Ytalia etiam Saracenis”), he implies not so much that 
Muslims are extraordinarily compassionate as that the conditions on the 
peninsula are so wretched as to induce even such aliens to commiserate. 

Does Dante offer adequate evidence for us to draw any fine distinc¬ 
tions, or are these questions ones that would engage a philologist today 
but that would have been irrelevant, inconceivable, or both in the years 
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around 1300? Would we be better off grouping together not only Arab/ 
Arabic and Islam/Muslim but also Arabicizing and Islamicizing? In the 
last case, we could mull over using a catch-all term, such as “Islamicate.” 22 

This collection affords opportunities to achieve many goals, one of 
which is to facilitate innovative outlooks and to allow for fresh nuances 
while not overlooking old views or denying obvious realities of the rela¬ 
tions between Dante and Islam. The unsettled issues subsumed under this 
heading have been ramifying in fits and starts for nearly one hundred 
years, but the preceding century did not come close to exhausting the 
topics or to guaranteeing any consensus about them. To secure any mean¬ 
ingful new insights into the cause celebre of Dante and Islam requires 
investigating generally what effects Islam had on Latin Christendom in 
the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries; what the great Italian 
poet could have gleaned from other people or texts about Muhammad 
and Islam, since much more information was forthcoming than is some¬ 
times realized (as can be gauged from the essay in this collection by Jose 
Martinez Gazquez on “Translations of the Qur’an and Other Islamic texts 
before Dante (Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries”); what of his formation 
he owed directly or indirectly to Islamic and Islamicate culture (and 
whether he knew or even could have known that it had come to him via 
Islamic culture or Muslim learning); which actual Muslims would have 
resided in Italy during his lifetime; what direct and indirect acquaintance 
with Islam other Italians contemporary with him may have had, through 
travels to the Islamic East (or West, since regions of Spain lingered in 
Muslim hands until 1492), or through contact with Muslims who ven¬ 
tured westward or lived there; and, last but not least, to what degree 
Dante could have been acquainted specifically with Islamic eschatology. 

Although preliminary probings of Dante’s perspectives on Muslims, 
Islamic culture, and related issues antedated the early twentieth century, 23 
study of such matters was propelled as never before by a book published 
in 1919. The volume under scrutiny, La escatologia musulmana en la Divina 
Comedia (Muslim Eschatology in the Divine Comedy), was first delivered 
as an inaugural lecture by the Spanish Arabist, Miguel Asm Palacios 
(1871-1944), on January 26, 1919, upon his election to the Real Acade¬ 
mia Espanola (Spanish Royal Academy). His central contentions would 
have stirred unease in some milieus and excitement in others whenever 
his disquisition came into print, but the subsequent debate reached a 
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singularly contentious pitch because publication took place on the eve of 
the six-hundredth anniversary of Dante’s death (1921). 24 

Among the many consequences of the brouhaha, the phrasing of the 
title has had a protracted afterlife. When reprinted not ten years after its 
initial print run, the book was entitled more pithily Dante y el Islam (Dante 
and Islam). 25 The equivalent Italian phrase Dante e VIslam was coopted as 
the title when Asm Palacios’s magnum opus was finally published in Italy 
in 1994. 26 The English translation and abridgement was entitled Islam and 
the Divine Comedy, which heightened the polemic force by foregrounding 
and privileging Islam 27 “Dante and Islam,” whether hallowed or unhal¬ 
lowed by its multiple uses, has been adopted for this collection. 

Asin Palacios’s argument that Dante was beholden to Muslim sources 
elicited starkly different reactions, depending upon the field of scholarship 
to which the given reader or reviewer adhered. After first appearing in 
1919, La escatologxa musulmana en la Divina Comedia was received on the 
whole favorably by Orientalists and especially by Arabists, but mostly un¬ 
enthusiastically or even negatively by Romanists (with the exception 
mainly of Hispanists). Nowhere was the negativism more widespread and 
emphatic than among Italian Dantists. 28 

The reception of Asin Palacios’s writings has been styled “a scandalous 
chapter in the history of Dante scholarship.” 29 Although the concession 
that the Commedia or any other of Dante’s writings may have “Ara¬ 
besque” properties should not undermine the authenticity of the arche¬ 
typal and foundational poet in Italian literature, it is understandable how 
in different times or circumstances the mere acceptance of a possibility 
that Dante may have been conditioned by Islamic eschatological traditions 
in his conception of a voyage through an otherworld of Hell and Heaven 
could have been felt to diminish him. Thus Dantists may have rejected 
the Spaniard’s book with particular vehemence because admission of such 
indebtedness could have been felt to lessen in one fell swoop the individ¬ 
ual genius, Christianity, and Italianness of a poet about whom they had a 
proprietary sense. Indeed, it has been speculated that the spuming of Asm 
Palacios’s theory has reflected both cultural nationalism and the idoliza¬ 
tion of Dante that has been styled Dantolatry 30 —that Dantists have dis¬ 
dained the very existence of the theory “as an assault on the sublime 
author’s very Christianity, as well as on his identity as a European and not 
least as an Italian.” 31 On the other side, it has been asserted that Asin 
Palacios and his supporters were led astray by their own national interests 
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in puffing up the contributions of Spain and Arabic-speaking Islam to 
Dante’s epic project. 32 In this way the uproar is attributed to the opposed 
patriotisms of philologists and literary scholars, with Italians pitted against 
Spaniards and Muslims. 

The day may come when literary anthologies of medieval Italian litera¬ 
ture will embrace rather than eschew the full heterogeneity of languages 
and cultures that were rooted at one time or another on the Italian penin¬ 
sula. Alongside selections in sundry dialects of Italian would burgeon texts 
in Medieval Latin, Byzantine Greek, Old Germanic languages, Occitan, 
Hebrew, and Arabic. A shift to such accommodation would match what 
has happened in the study of regions such as medieval England and Spain, 
where in recent years paradigms that had been determined in the nine¬ 
teenth century by nationalist philologies have been allowed to breathe 
and to welcome the multiplicities that have been the norm in many stret¬ 
ches of Europe at many times. 

All the same, Dantists were by no means altogether unjustified in their 
reactions to Asm Palacios’s foray into Dante studies. The book stood open 
to criticism, since its hypothesis, for all its brilliance, was overstated. For 
one, it relied excessively on the notion that Dante drew especially upon 
the Andalusi mystic Ibn al-‘Arabl (1165-1240) and the Syrian poet al- 
Ma‘arri (973-1057), whose oeuvres even a skilled Arabophone would 
have had difficulty securing, interpreting, and appreciating in late thir¬ 
teenth-century Europe—and nothing warrants the supposition in the first 
place that Dante knew Arabic. 33 Why hypothesize indebtedness on the 
part of the Italian poet to Arabic sources to which he could not have had 
access, when Western literature, above all in Latin, abounded in visionary 
literature of its own? 34 

Consequently, the whole case advanced in Asm Palacios’s book was 
undercut by the nonexistence of a Latin translation that could have medi¬ 
ated apparently recherche Islamic eschatology to Western Christendom in 
general and to Dante in particular. Yet within a year of Asm Palacios’s 
death in 1944, and just a couple of years after his book had been reprinted 
in Madrid and Granada with a survey of the discussions that the first 
edition had provoked, a very plausible missing link in the transmission of 
Arabic eschatological literature was brought to light. Shortly thereafter, 
Asm Palacios’s hypothesis was possibly confirmed by the publication of 
medieval texts in Latin and Romance languages (though not Ibn al- 
‘Arabl’s magnum opus, Futuhat al-makkiyya [The Meccan Openings]), 
which recount the “night journey” of Muhammad. 
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What is the night journey? Islamic tradition holds that one night Mu¬ 
hammad made a two-stage journey, either a physical voyage or a dream. 
Although the sura of the Qur’an known as al-isra’ refers twice succinctly 
to the tradition (sura 17.1 and 60) and another sura may allude to it as 
well (sura 53.1-18), most of the story is conveyed in the traditional writ¬ 
ings called the hadith. The first part of the journey is the night journey or 
isra’ proper. In it Muhammad is provided, by the archangel Gabriel, a 
winged steed named Buraq that he rides from the Kaaba in Mecca to 
the “farthest mosque,” usually understood to be the Temple Mount in 
Jerusalem. After alighting there and conducting prayer in the presence of 
other prophets, Muhammad remounts Buraq and commences the second 
leg of the night journey, styled the ascension or mi'raj. In this ascent he is 
taken on a tour of the heavens, where he communes with the earlier 
prophets and with Allah, and he is given a detailed view of Hell. 35 

Between 1260 and 1264, the presumptive Arabic original (now lost) of 
a text about the night journey was translated into Castilian by a Jewish 
physician named Abraham “Alfaqmm” (which corresponds to the Arabic 
al-haklm , “the doctor”). This version of the account incorporates a golden 
ladder of light that enables Muhammad to commence his ascent to 
Heaven. This vivid image has given the surviving texts their names. Abra¬ 
ham’s Castilian translation, itself no longer extant, served as the basis for 
the Latin Liber scale Machometi and Old French Livre de Veschiele Mahomet 
(Book of the Ladder of Muhammad) that were produced by the Italian 
Bonaventure of Siena, a Tuscan Ghibelline in exile. 36 The Latin version, 
dated between 1260 and 1264, preceded the Old French, which was itself 
composed in 1264. 

All three translations into Latin and Romance languages were made at 
the behest of King Alfonso X the Wise of Castile (1262-1284), who in 
Toledo patronized learning with the help of learned translators from all 
three religions. 37 In this instance Alfonso would appear (to judge by the 
prologue to the Old French version) to have been spurred on by a twofold 
desire, to make accessible the life and teaching of Muhammad and thereby 
to ease comparison of what he regarded as the extravagant and fabulous 
legend of the Prophet with the doctrines of Christ. Thus Alfonso had a 
polemic motivation that calls to mind the anti-Islamic impulses of Peter 
the Venerable (ca. 1092-1156), abbot of the Benedictine abbey of Cluny, 
who roughly a century earlier had orchestrated the translation of the 
Qur’an and other essential documents of Islamic faith. 38 The collection 
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assembled at Peter’s instance is known as the Corpus Toletanum or Cor¬ 
pus Islamolatinum. 39 (The essay in this collection by Jose Martinez Gaz- 
quez on translations of the Qur’an and other Islamic texts is once again 
relevant.) Consistent with this interpretation, all the testimonies to 
knowledge of the Liber scale Machometi surface in anti-Islamic polemics. 40 

The provenance of the manuscripts points to a wide dissemination 
outside Spain, since the Latin ones were produced in Brittany (Paris, 
Bibliotheque nationale de France, MS Lat. 6064, thirteenth century) and 
southern France/Provence (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS 
Vat. Lat. 4072, early fourteenth century: incomplete), while the Old 
French text was written in England (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Laud 
Misc. 537, thirteenth century). Beyond the enlightenment that the manu¬ 
script transmission brings, both surviving forms of the Liber scale Machometi 
have been shown to have been known in Italy in the fourteenth century. 41 
The vectors of the text or of the account it narrated could have been 
Dominican or Franciscan friars, Jewish merchants, Florentine diplomats 
(such as Brunetto Latini, who served as ambassador in Spain), or travelers 
of some other bent. 

Why does the potential availability of the Liber scale Machometi to Dante 
matter so greatly? The Commedia reveals similarities to Islamic eschatolog¬ 
ical traditions in both content and structure to such an extent that it is 
very appealing to see indebtedness on Dante’s part. Nowhere does the 
temptation run stronger than when contemplating Muhammad’s “night 
voyage.” In weighing the implications of the parallels between the “night 
voyage” and the Commedia , it makes sense both to be open to the possibil¬ 
ity that the former influenced the latter and to bear in mind a principle 
that has had to be rediscovered again and again in Quellenforschung , to use 
the German technical word for the assaying of sources and parallels: not 
all similarities prove borrowing. 

Muhammad’s night voyage takes place—no surprise here—at night. 
Some features of the voyage betray noteworthy parallels to Dante’s poem. 
A guide (Gabriel/Vergil) takes the voyager (Muhammad/Dante) by the 
hand, accompanies him to the foot of a hill, and invites him to ascend to 
the peak, but the voyager is hindered when beasts appear. The Hell the 
voyager visits lies beneath the city of Jerusalem, and is filled with weeping, 
wailing, and sounds of woe. Before passing to Paradise, the voyager un¬ 
dergoes threefold ablution. The passage involves a ladder or a flight of 
stairs. Once in Paradise, the voyager witnesses the springs and rivers, tree 
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of happiness, purifying fire, and overpowering brightness of heavenly 
luminosity. 

Are the likenesses between the Liber scale Machometi and the Commedia 
sheerly coincidental, or do they furnish proof that Dante had been ex¬ 
posed somehow to a narration of Muhammad’s night voyage to Paradise 
and Hell or to Muslim eschatology transmitted through other channels? 
Enrico Cerulli (1898-1988), one of the two scholars who first published 
the Liber scale Machometi and the one who compared it most minutely 
against the Commedia , concluded that an affirmative answer to the second 
option cannot be made, although it is conceivable, and that whatever 
inspirations and narrative details did enter the Commedia would have been 
integrated within a construction that had been composed decisively of 
elements from classical, biblical, and Christian culture. Thus a battle line 
was effectively drawn. Asm Palacios, though not yet in possession of the 
Liber scale Machometi , unfolded a very potent hypothesis about the possible 
indebtedness of the Commedia to Arabic sources. His theses were seconded 
with gusto by the Spanish scholar, Jose Munoz Sendino, whose wholly 
independent study and edition of the Liber scale Machometi appeared simul¬ 
taneously with Cerulli’s. 42 Whereas Munoz Sendino took the Liber scale 
Machometi as incontrovertible proof positive that Asm Palacios’s theorem 
had been correct, Cerulli staked out a far more cautious position. 43 

The circumspection could seem justified, since the Liber scale Macho¬ 
meti contains many traits suggestive of the Commedia, but no particular 
phraseology or image that proclaims an indubitably direct connection. 44 
Another view would hold that Dante would not have been likely to 
make an unmistakable allusion in Italian to a Latin text of undistin¬ 
guished style, and that he would not very well have professed his debt to 
its content, since it revolved around a personage he scorned as a schis¬ 
matic at best. In Inferno 2.32 Dante acknowledges the trip to the under¬ 
world of Aeneas (Aeneid, book 6) and the ecstatic vision of the 
otherworld described by the Apostle Paul (2 Cor. 12:1-4): “Io non 
Enea, io non Paolo sono.” Even if he had come across the Liber scale 
Machometi, he would not have subjoined—and his restraint would not 
have been dictated by prosody alone—“Anzi, sono io Maometto” or 
even “io non Maometto sono.” 45 The sources Dante signals belong not 
to the Islamic but rather to the Western visionary tradition, the richness 
of which must not be underestimated. 
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Since many of the polemic reactions to Asm Palacios’s book (itself 
polemic) have had recurrent repercussions in subsequent approaches to 
the topics it raised, this compendium begins with two articles that offer 
perspectives on the status quaestionis of “Dante and Islam” in the second 
half of the twentieth century. Taken together, the pieces lend much 
weight to the notion that the real story to be told is not the presence or 
absence of an Islamic or Arabic deposit in Dante’s writings but instead the 
reception of La escatologia musulmana en la Divina Comedia in Dante studies. 
The controversy has had a life of its own, almost independent of anything 
that can even be proven about the medieval texts themselves. 

The first article, by Vicente Cantarino (1925—), has a special relevance, 
since it was published in 1965 in conjunction with a symposium spon¬ 
sored by the Dante Society of America. 46 “Dante and Islam: History and 
Analysis of a Controversy” continues to be heavily cited as a systematic 
review of the studies that preceded Asm Palacios’s as well as of the schol¬ 
arly reception that his book experienced. 47 The second article, translated 
here as “Dante and Islamic Culture” from the Italian original by Maria 
Corti (1915-2002), was presented at a conference in 1999 and printed 
first in 2001. 48 

Albeit unintentionally, Corti’s piece caps work on the topic, not just as 
the twentieth century reached an end but also as a close came to the 
period preceding the coordinated 2001 attacks by al-Qaeda terrorists in 
the United States on the World Trade Center in New York City and on 
the Pentagon in Washington, D.C., that go under the shorthand of 9/11 
and that have further polarized scholars and the general public alike where 
issues pertaining to the relations between Islam and Christianity as well as 
between the Near East and the West come into play. 49 

In the politically riven climate of these days, we must guard against 
succumbing to either extreme in the binarism that pits what could be 
called Islamophilia (or philislamia) against Islamophobia (or misislamia). 
Although these contraries—and the words in the second pairing point in 
the different but related directions of fearing and hating—build upon 
Islam as their key root, neither assumes profound expertise about Islam in 
either its modern or medieval guises. Those on both sides may not be 
able to differentiate a minbar from a minibar or anti-Occidentalism from 
anti-oxidants. In addition, a command of Arabic, Hebrew, and other rele¬ 
vant languages, or even a meaningful exposure to such tongues, appears 
to be rare among those who know medieval European languages. As a 
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result, Westernists might have a practical incentive to overstate the gap 
between medieval Latins and medieval Arabs, since doing so would exon¬ 
erate them of the responsibility to grapple with difficult languages. 
Among the other party, Orientalists (who are likelier to have mastery or 
at least working knowledge of Latin and Romance languages than Ro¬ 
manists are of Arabic and Hebrew) might enhance the importance of their 
areas of studies if they demonstrated the obligation of the West to medie¬ 
val Arabs. Of course, there is no hard-and-fast rule. Not having more 
than a smattering of a given language does not preclude having romantic 
feelings about the importance of a culture associated with it: from my 
undergraduate days I retain a vivid picture of an elderly Hispanist who as 
he lectured passionately on the contributions of the Arabs to the forma¬ 
tion of Spanish culture carefully wrote on the blackboard key Arabic 
terms—but from left to right. 

In any case, the desire of professors to exalt the fields to which they 
have committed their lives pales beside the pervasive power of politics to 
dictate what is taught and studied, and how it is taught and studied. The 
headlines of the early twenty-first century shout out news of ideologies 
labeled variously as Islamic fundamentalism and Islamic extremism, which 
are sometimes equated or even linked historically with the national social¬ 
ism (Nazism, for short) of Adolf Hitler’s Germany (1933-1945). 50 Such 
ideologies, which have been characterized as Islamo-Fascism, lead in turn 
to attitudes and acts that are roundly condemned in the West. Examples 
would be (to give only a small sampling) an anti-Westernism and espe¬ 
cially an anti-Americanism that manifests itself in violent death and may¬ 
hem, an anti-Zionism and anti-Jewishness that invokes the dissolution of 
Israel and even the eradication of Jews in a new holocaust, and fatwas that 
call for reprisal, even murder, against authors and other artists who create 
works regarded as insulting to Islam. By far the majority of terrorist acts 
that are reported in the Western media relate to the hypertrophic forms 
of these ideologies. 

Do the horrors of our contemporary world have a bearing on the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, or vice versa? If they do relate to each other, then how so? 
One approach is to elide the differences between medieval Islam and 
(post)modern Islamic fundamentalism by arguing that the gulf between 
the Christian West and the Islamic East existed already in the medieval 
period or by promoting present-day Islam—or Western culture, as per¬ 
ceived from outside—as being medieval (and not medieval in a favorable 
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sense!) in outlook. 51 If we wish to sit in judgment on the conduct of 
Christian and Muslim powers in the Middle Ages, then we should omit 
from our assessment neither the aggressive projection of Christianity 
against Islam in the Crusades nor the earlier warring sweep—the mother 
of military jihads—which in the first century of Islam (632-732) propelled 
the earliest generations of Muslims from their birthplaces on the Arabian 
peninsula northward through the Levant into Asia Minor and through 
Persia and westward across northern Africa into Spain. Later conquests 
added Sicily, Crete, and other Mediterranean islands to Cyprus as Muslim 
holdings. Many of these lands had been Christian for centuries before the 
warriors of the new religion made their first incursions. 

The contrapuntal move is to sharpen the contrasts between the present 
and the past, by highlighting the times of harmony among the three main 
monotheisms in the Middle Ages that tend to be overlooked or ignored 
amid all the emphasis on current conflicts. This accentuation of pacific 
phases leads to a focus upon how much more advanced Islamic civilization 
was than Western Christendom in the Middle Ages and how fruitfully 
and even peacefully Christians, Muslims, and Jews coexisted in medieval 
Europe, especially in the Muslim-held or formerly Muslim-held regions 
of Spain and Sicily. 

The world is and has been too intricate a place for the encounters 
between differing religions and linguistico-ethnic groupings today to be 
regarded as nothing more than the projections of one strain of past rela¬ 
tions into the present. Current events are too complicated—and so is 
history—for such simplism to serve us well. It is laudable to take a stand 
against potential evil, and it is also praiseworthy to motivate people to 
interact on the strength of their shared humanity. In many cases the mani¬ 
fold ambiguities of both the now and the then render very difficult an 
exclusive choice between the two impulses, and it would be simpler to 
have a sort of party adherence that would absolve us of the necessity to 
struggle for answers—but no one ever said that being a responsible histo¬ 
rian (or citizen) was supposed to be easy. 

With these caveats in mind, let us turn to what should be our point of 
departure, Dante, and to what we can state as facts. After centuries of 
having been on the advance, Islam had to contend from the very late 
eleventh century through the thirteenth with Christian beachheads in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, in present-day Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, and Israel, 
and over a much longer stretch of time with the Christian reconquest of 
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al-Andalus, in what is modern-day Spain. In addition, from the thirteenth 
century on, Islam had to cope with the even graver menace of Mongol 
encroachments in the east, which reached into its heartlands. However 
mistaken it would be to caricature the adherents of the two religions as 
having retreated behind completely impenetrable barriers, the climate was 
one in which—outside the Iberian peninsula—exchanges decreased rather 
than increased. In 1291 the Latin kingdoms of Syria and Palestine had 
been lost to the Mamluks. In contrast, the reconquest (Reconquista) of 
Spain by Latin Christians had made decisive progress and had facilitated 
the extension of shipping and trade by Europeans throughout the Medi¬ 
terranean and beyond. 52 

Though many of these adjacencies were drawing to a definitive close 
in Dante’s lifetime, we must recognize that what has been called “the 
legacy of Islam” was attained not only through cultures that rubbed up 
against each other simultaneously but also through cultures that succeeded 
each other and that absorbed elements of each other in the process. 

In the Holy Land and Latin Kingdoms of Greece, Crusaders came and 
went, some for only the duration of short campaigns but others to live 
their whole lives. In fact, their presence was so extended that even to 
speak of their coming and going gives a misleading impression of imper- 
manency. The Latin Kingdoms had inhabitants who spent most of their 
existences, from cradle to grave, in places such as Tyre, and the traffic to 
and from these locales comprehended pilgrims, merchants, and others, 
alongside the warriors. 

Latin Christendom never walled itself off altogether from commerce 
with Arab Islam, nor did Muslims immure themselves from trade and 
other exchanges with Christians. Italian communities, among which Ven¬ 
ice holds pride of place, had intense mercantile and commercial ties. Mis¬ 
sionaries, especially Dominicans and Franciscans, traveled to the East. In 
this collection the entire essay by Thomas E. Burman on “How an Italian 
Friar Read His Arabic Qur’an” and pages of others by Jose Martinez 
Gazquez, Brenda Deen Schildgen, Maria Esposito Frank, Karla Mallette, 
and John Tolan are devoted to the Friar Minor Riccoldo of Monte Croce 
(1242-1320). Riccoldo is a fascinating case in point as a possible channel 
for transmission of details about Islam to Dante and as an exemplar of the 
unusual but not unique exchanges that could and did take place. 53 

In 1286-1287, approximately twenty years after entering the Floren¬ 
tine convent of Santa Maria Novella in 1267, Riccoldo set off for Acre 
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with a papal commission to preach. Eventually he traversed the land then 
known as Palestine to enter Asia Minor, before wending his way to Bagh¬ 
dad via Mosul and Tekrit. Even after the final collapse of the Crusader 
kingdoms in 1291 Riccoldo remained in Baghdad to study the Qur’an 
and Islamic theology, but eventually he had to flee. In 1301 he is recorded 
as being back in Florence. He wrote prolifically about Islam both before 
and after his return, and in 1315 he was appointed prior of Santa Maria 
Novella. 

Although knowledge of Islam and exposure to Islamic culture flowed 
into the West through all of these conduits, the chief locus for transmis¬ 
sion of cultural awareness was occidental Islam, especially al-Andalus. In 
Spain Christians and Muslims engaged with one another on a day-to-day 
basis. Dante traveled hither and yon in Italy, but he never spent time in 
Muslim lands. He could have heard Arabic words and phrases from those 
who knew the language, but nothing suggests that he acquired for himself 
any facility in Arabic that would have enabled him to converse or read. 
In sum, his picture of Islam and its cultures would have come through his 
readings and through informants who had had exposure through travels 
to Spain, Sicily, and other such places with traces (and that last word is 
often an understatement) of Muslim occupations or even to the Levant. 

A further channel of contact warrants mention. In many regions of 
Latin Christendom the people who are now often designated tout court 
as Europeans (a concept that did not take shape before around 1600) had 
no direct interaction with Muslims. 54 The “internal other”—those who 
stood out by contrast to the prevailing Christianity and ethnicities— 
comprised individuals who adhered not to Islam but instead to Judaism. 55 
Yet since the Jews of medieval Europe were sometimes connected inti¬ 
mately by economic and family bonds to coreligionists in Muslim-held 
territories such as al-Andalus, they often functioned as intermediaries for 
Islamic influences. Thus Dante’s perspectives on Muslims and Islam can¬ 
not and should not be boxed off entirely from his possible encounters 
with Jews and Jewish culture, even if nineteenth-century assumptions of 
a fast friendship between him and Immanuel ben Solomon of Rome 
(known also as Immanuel Romano and Manoello Giudeo, ca. 1265- 
1331) have often been dismissed as ill founded. 56 The advisability of pay¬ 
ing heed to Immanuel and other Jews linked to Dante’s Verona is brought 
home in this collection in the essay entitled “Dante and the Three Reli¬ 
gions: One Religion for the Empire” by Giorgio Battistoni. 
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Beyond wondering how Dante could have gained an entry into Islam, 
specific Muslims, writings by Muslims, the Arabic language, and culture 
associated with Islam, Arabs, and others likely to have been considered 
Muslims, we need to isolate which features of “Muslim fashion” and 
even more encompassingly of an “Islamic way of life” would have been 
apprehensible to him and other Latin Christians. In this ambit the varie¬ 
gated lexicon of Italian words that derived from Arabic offers useful data 
to mine. 

The Arabic derivatives indicate that interactions with Muslims exposed 
the Romance-speaking Christians of Italy to many novelties in food and 
agriculture, textiles and haute couture, entertainment, realms of learning, 
and technology. The new crops introduced included date palms and citrus 
fruits, as well as sugar cane for sugar manufacture, and plants such as cot¬ 
ton, hemp, and mulberries, which were used in producing textiles, rope, 
matting, silk, and paper. Among the foodstuffs would be numbered many 
spices, in entertainment instruments such as the lute and tambourine 
and games such as chess, checkers, and backgammon. The learning that 
streamed from the East through Muslims or at least through Muslim inter¬ 
mediaries encompassed mathematics, science, and medicine. In this col¬ 
lection particular attention is paid to Dante’s ultimate indebtedness to 
Arabic culture in fowling, by Daniela Boccassini in her essay on “Falconry 
as a Transmutative Art: Dante, Frederick II, and Islam,” and other debts 
along these lines in technical domains such as astronomy and optics could 
be identified. 

The imprint that Arabic left on Dante’s language, as on Italian as a 
whole, is undeniable. These Arabisms, all but one of them lexical rather 
than syntactic, give further sign of the cultural arenas in which Arabo- 
phone Muslims had a command of things and concepts that had been 
unfamiliar in the West. Arabic words were naturally brought into Dante’s 
Italian to describe offices or functions that were distinctive of ways of life 
among Arabs. In this category would fall words ranging from “sultan” 
(Inf. 5.60, 27.90, Par. 11.101) and “admiral” (Purg. 13.154 and 30.58) 
through “assassin” ( Inf. 19.50) to one characteristically Italian term for 
boy (ragazzo\ Inf. 29.77). (Although not from a lexical point of view, the 
essay in this volume on “Mendicants and Muslims in Dante’s Florence” 
by John Tolan deals in extenso with the “presenza . . . superba” of the 
Egyptian sultan to whom Francis of Assisi preaches in Canto 11 of the 
Paradiso.) 
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In keeping with what has been mentioned already, Dante resorts, wit¬ 
tingly or not, to Arabic derivatives to denote whole bodies of science and 
know-how, such as “alchemy” ( Inf 29.119 and 137), as well as specific 
terms within them, such as the astronomical “zenith” (Par. 29.4), anatom¬ 
ical nuca (Inf. 32.129), or nautical scirocco (Purg. 28.21). Luxury items, 
among them gemstones and the colors associated with them (azzurro, Inf. 
17.59; balasso , Par. 9.69; carato , Inf. 30.90; zafiro , Purg. 1.13, Par. 23.101), 
and forms of entertainment, such as musical instruments ( leuto , Inf. 30.49) 
and games (scacchi, Par. 28.93; rocco, Purg. 24.30; alfino , Detto d’amore 456; 
zara , Purg. 6.1). The only Arabic loanword that refers particularly to Is¬ 
lamic religion is mosque ( meschita , Inf. 8.70), which arrived via Spanish. 
The sole example of a caique conceivably based on the Arabic comes 
when Dante employs the verb imprimere to betoken the influence of heav¬ 
enly bodies upon the earth (Par. 17.76-77). But the expression had al¬ 
ready figured in Italian before Dante resorted to it. 57 

However preposterous it would be to hypothesize that Dante was con¬ 
versant in Arabic, more than one passage in the Commedia has spurred 
recurrent speculation that the Italian poet had at least heard enough of the 
other language to be capable of stressing one proper noun correctly (the 
name All in Inf. 28.32) 58 and even of replicating in somewhat garbled 
form two longer utterances in the language, one pronounced by Pluto 
(Inf. 7.1) and the other by Nimrod (Inf. 31.67). 59 But the step would be 
enormous from accepting the conjecture that Dante could imitate loosely 
the flow of Semitic languages to convincing oneself on the strength of 
two lines that he could actually read or speak Arabic. 

In any case, Dante’s outlook on Islam as a religion is far from identical 
with his outlook on Islamic culture or on culture mediated through Ara¬ 
bic. A classic article of 1932 averred that “Dante shows much the same 
view of the Mohammedans as his contemporaries, and it is a low and 
negligent one,” 60 but his knowledge of Islam and his perspectives on it as 
a religion are not as typical as this unhesitating declaration presupposes. 

Islam shares with Christianity not only the defining feature of being 
monotheistic but also the claim of descent from an individual, Abraham, 
who has a place in the Hebrew Bible. Medieval Christians saw their faith 
as being even more closely related to that of Muslims than to that of Jews, 
although this recognition heightened rather than diminished the distrust 
and hostility they felt toward the people they called (among other things) 
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Saracens. The most common or at least popular image of Islam in medie¬ 
val literary and historical texts was as a polytheistic parody of Christianity 
that blasphemed the Trinity in its pagan idolatry of Apollo (Apolin in the 
Old French), Muhammad (Mahumet), and Termagant (Tervagan). 61 Such 
is the case, most notably, in the Chanson de Roland (Song of Roland). 62 By 
coincidence, Dante, at once supremely orthodox and unorthodox, lays 
himself open to the accusation of such polytheism when he invokes the 
god Apollo in Paradiso 1, first as Christ (13-15), later as the Holy Spirit 
(19), and finally as God the Father (22-24). 63 

The Commedia contains unflattering references to Muslims, and Dante 
demonstrates the ready familiarity with the protagonists and antagonists 
of the Carolingian cycle narratives that we would expect. 64 All the same, 
Dante does not retail Islam as the starkly distorted mirroring of Christian¬ 
ity that the Chanson de Roland puts forward. Instead, he subscribes to a 
more learned apprehension of Islam, which misconstrued it not as a dis¬ 
crete religion but instead as a heresy or schism within Christianity itself 65 
In fact, Dante’s view of the world was so solidly Christianocentric that he 
saw each of the two other monotheisms known to him, namely, Judaism 
and Islam, as being unfulfilled or misfulfilled manifestations of Christian¬ 
ity. Seen from this vantage point, the misrepresentation of Muhammad as 
a schismatic did not render him a hostile and dangerous “other” but rather 
an insider whose sin (truly) was to have ruptured the harmony of a reli¬ 
gion and civilization that previously had been unified. 66 

Eventually the perspective that Muhammad was a heresiarch developed 
a legendary expression, in a tale (attested no earlier than the end of the 
thirteenth century) that characterized the Prophet as a cardinal who out 
of frustration at not being elevated to the papacy resolved to institute a 
rival religion of his own. 67 Although this legend makes no appearance, at 
least not explicitly, in the Commedia, 68 Islam does not elicit any gentler 
handling in the Commedia as a consequence. 

Islam is not mentioned outright at the end of Purgatorio 32.130-35, but 
the description there of a chariot that has its floor broken away by a 
dragon has been taken by most commentators as referring to the losses 
Christianity suffered through the growth of Islam. 69 Whether or not this 
construction of the passage in Purgatorio passes muster, other sections in 
the Commedia make clear Dante’s conviction that Islam was a corruption 
of Christianity, conceived deliberately by Muhammad and entrenched 
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solely owing to gross negligence on the part of the Christian Church and 
leadership. 

Thus in Paradiso 15.142-44 Dante volunteers a characterization of 
Islam in the voice of his great-great-grandfather Cacciaguida, who in the 
Second Crusade fought alongside Emperor Conrad III (1138-1152) in 
the Holy Land and whom Dante sets in Heaven among martial leaders, 
such as Charlemagne and Roland. Cacciaguida places the blame for the 
very existence of Islam upon a breakdown in pastoral care (“per colpa d’i 
pastor”) within Christianity—in other words, upon shortcomings in the 
Christian clergy. Nonetheless, the culpability of the Christian clergy in 
the loss of people—former faithful—to Islam does not make the Muslims 
any less unsavory, to judge by Caccciaguida’s pillorying of them as “quella 
gente turpa” (15.145). 

Dante presents Islam as a sect, related to Judaism, which stands apart 
from Christianity ( Inf. 27.87). In accord with this conception, he lodges 
Muhammad in Hell and portrays his punishment as a schismatic. Just five 
Muslims find a place in the Commedia , all of them in the Inferno (Cantos 
6 and 28), for a total of not even twenty lines: Avicenna (980-1037), 
Averroes (Ibn Rushd, 1126-1198), Saladin (ca. 1138-1193), Muhammad 
(570-632), and Ali (d. 661). Elsewhere in his corpus Dante refers to the 
ninth-century astronomer and astrologer Ja’far ibn Muhammad Abu 
Ma’shar al-Balkhl ( Conv . 2.13.22, Albumasar); the ninth-century Arab 
astronomer al-Farghanl (Conv. 2.5.16, Alfagrano); the late eleventh- and 
early twelfth-century philosopher, al-Ghazall Abu (Hamid Muhammad 
ibn Muhammad al-TusI: (Conv. 2.13.5 and 4.21.2, Algazali); and the 
twelfth-century Andalusi astronomer Nur al-Dln ibn Ishaq al-Bitrujl 
(Conv. 3.2.5, Alpetragio, formerly read Alfarabio); as well as to Averroes 
and Avicenna. Put together, these references point to familiarity with Ara¬ 
bic learning in the physical sciences, mathematics, and philosophy, but 
none of them hints at any direct acquaintance with Arabic originals. In 
fact, all of them look to have been mediated through scholastic Latin 
authors such as Albertus Magnus (the Great, d. 1280) and his student 
Thomas Aquinas (ca. 1225-1274). 

Muhammad is the only one discussed at any length, in a thirty-eight- 
line passage; Ali merits only two lines, although even that coverage is 
noteworthy, in view of how much less currency he had in the Middle 
Ages than Muhummad. 70 As a schismatic who split the body of the Chris¬ 
tian Church, Dante’s Muhammad is planted deep in Hell, in the ninth 
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bolgia of the eighth circle. Dante labels those dwelling at this stratum as 
“seminator di scandalo e di scisma” (Inf 28.35). Both scandalo and scismo 
are Greek derivatives that carry associations relating not to religion in 
general but to Christianity in particular. To be specific, they presuppose 
that Muhammad was a Christian, but a sectarian Christian who caused a 
schism within the Church. 

As is analyzed in this collection in essays by Maria Esposito Frank on 
“Dante’s Muhammad” and Karla Mallette on “Muhammad in Hell,” 
Muhammad is depicted as enduring a bodily mutilation that enacts upon 
his own person the corporal equivalent to his rending of the church, one 
of the most grotesque and ignoble punishments in a poem that is hardly 
devoid of horrors: he is ripped from the chin down to the anus, with his 
torso cloven so that his bowels and other digestive organs dangle between 
his legs (Inf. 28.25-36). 71 Then again, it may be a misstatement to charac¬ 
terize Muhammad as suffering, since in a way he displays a certain proud 
exhibitionism in splaying his breast with his own hands to show it to the 
poet. 72 In any event, the correspondence between Muhammad’s alleged 
sin and the punishment depicted has particular resonance, since the term 
contrapasso appears in the Commedia only at the finale of this very canto 
(Inf 28.142). 

It would require almost unimaginable contortions to view the portrayal 
of Muhammad and Ali as anything other than a categorical denunciation 
of Islam, not even as a legitimate faith in its own right but as a degradation 
of a bona fide religion. Certainly Muslims who have translated Dante 
have consistently deemed the portrayal of Muhammad too offensive for 
inclusion in their versions of the poem. Particularly in Arabic translations 
of the poem, the passage in the Inferno that describes the damnable punish¬ 
ment of the Prophet has been expurgated. 73 All the same, Dante’s con¬ 
demnation of Muhammad and Ali cannot be equated automatically to 
categorical rejection of all Muslims. The poet’s views of Islam have gained 
recurrent notoriety in part precisely because he evinces such a positive 
disposition toward some Muslims: his contempt for the two representa¬ 
tives of Islam as a religion could be felt to find its opposite in his esteem 
for exemplars of the intellectual achievement and even of the chivalry 
attained by other Muslims. 74 

Although Dante plunged Muhammad and Ali deep in the inferno, we 
encounter the two only long after having met the threesome of Muslims 
he set in Limbo: Saladin, Averroes, and Avicenna. (Averroes and Avicenna 
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receive scrutiny in this volume in essays by Brenda Deen Schildgen on 
“Philosophers, Theologians, and the Islamic Legacy in Dante” and by 
Gregory B. Stone on “Dante and the Falasifa : Religion as Imagination.”) 
Dante does not allocate much space to the three celebrities: Averroes and 
Saladin merit no more than a full line each, Avicenna just part of one. 75 
Thus they seem minimized when measured against the dozen ancient 
Greeks and Romans who are confined with them in the city of the sages, 
which is sequestered from Hell proper (or improper) by seven walls. At 
the same time, the respect that Dante accords them cannot be gainsaid. 
Although all three were Muslim and Arabic speakers, we need to ponder 
whether Dante and his coevals in Latin Christendom would have isolated 
Muslimness as the key or even a key attribute in the identities of the 
triad. Their religion may matter solely as explaining why they lacked the 
awareness of the Christian faith that would have saved them from their 
placement in Limbo. Dante’s disposition toward the virtuous pagans (or 
virtuous unbelievers) is undeniably complex: 76 consider his handling of 
Vergil, his guide through the underworld. Still, no way lies open for mini¬ 
mizing the fact that Limbo is a part of Hell, just as the canto describing it 
falls squarely within the Inferno. The assertion that “three Muslims rest in a 
comfortable, almost Paradise-like Limbo along with other virtuous pagans 
from the classical world” misrepresents Dante’s theology. 77 If the three¬ 
some receives any special dispensation, it is despite, not because of, their 
affiliation with what Dante branded as a schism. 78 The only Saracen in 
Dante’s Paradise is Renouard (Rinoardo: Par. 18.46), who could be 
awarded a niche among those who fought for Christ solely because he 
was a convert. 

In the Commedia Saladin, who is also praised in Convivio 4.11.14, is 
placed in Limbo among the righteous unbaptized, albeit set off “solo in 
parte” from the heroes of ancient Troy and Rome with whom he so¬ 
journs (Inf. 4.129). 79 Dante’s placement of Saladin in Limbo makes appar¬ 
ent that if the Muslim general had been a Christian, he would have been 
spared. Although Dante’s disposition of Saladin has been taken as speaking 
to a pervasive sympathy for Islam, we must exercise caution about making 
generalizations or drawing broad inferences on the basis of a single verse. 
Dante could have underlined the valor of this Muslim warrior whose 
forces wrested Jerusalem from the hands of the Crusaders in 1187 so as to 
bring home the ignobility of many of his contemporary Christians, not to 
disparage Christianity itself but instead to hint that if even those who cling 
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to a deformed heresy or (to be more accurate) schism could conduct 
themselves chivalrously, then the truly faithful had even less excuse for 
their shortcomings. Dante’s Hell is replete with backhanded compliments 
of this brand. 

In Inferno Avicenna and Averroes are the last two personages identified 
in Canto 4 (143-44). They appear within a cohort that otherwise com¬ 
prises individuals who lived before Christ, with the exception of Ovid, 
Lucan, Seneca, and Saladin. The name of Avicenna is flanked by that of 
the great physicians Hippocrates and Galen, while at the feet of Aristotle 
is Averroes, who elaborated the great commentary on the Stagirite. Al¬ 
though the message may be foreign to many twenty-first-century eyes 
and ears, medieval readers would have shared the assumption underlying 
these lines that the ancient past and their present were unbroken—that 
the Muslims belonged on the same cultural continuum as the Christians 
(or the Jews). 

Averroes in particular cannot be labeled simply an Arab. Born in Spain, 
in Muslim Cordoba, he could qualify as European at least in his geograph¬ 
ical origins. But retrojecting a modern-day category of thought, such as 
European and non-European, is not always the ideal way to assimilate the 
thinking and writing of the Middle Ages. Although Dante was accused of 
being an Averroist already six years after his death, he was not faulted for 
being a crypto-Muslim, for the simple reason that the shortcomings of 
Averroism were seen to reside in philosophy rather than in religion. 80 

In the case of Averroes and Avicenna, their status as philosophers may 
have trumped their ethnic and religious affiliations. Avicenna and Aver¬ 
roes entered the Latin cultural tradition as philosophers, where their he¬ 
gemony was such that it is legitimate to speak of both Latin Avicennism 
and Latin Averroism. 81 These movements can be seen as two waves re¬ 
lated to the problematic reception of Aristotle in medieval Europe, in 
which first Avicennism and then Averroism challenged the orthodoxy. 
Ecclesiastics such as Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas managed 
through their syntheses to keep the new philosophical currents, especially 
of Averroism, from overwhelming the church. In so doing, they enabled 
other churchmen to digest Aristotle as he was mediated through the Ara¬ 
bic-writing thinkers. 

Particularly in the Convivio , Dante refers to philosophical works that 
had been composed originally in Arabic, but not startlingly he alludes to 
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them exclusively as translated into Latin and—more important—as fun- 
neled through Latin Christian thinkers. He evidences a very favorable 
inclination toward this philosophy. Indeed, he situates Siger of Brabant, a 
prominent thirteenth-century exponent of Averroism, in the Heaven of 
the Sun, along with Thomas Aquinas and other teachers (Par. 10.136—38), 
even though Siger had fallen into disrepute in some quarters for his alleged 
belief that the world was without beginning and end. 

The other side of the same coin may be the treatise De causis , typically 
designated as the Liber de causis (Book of Causes), which circulated from 
the 1180s in a Latin translation made by Gerard of Cremona (d. 1187) 
from an Arabic text (probably ninth century). This is the only Arabic 
book that Dante can be proven beyond a doubt to have known firsthand 
in Latin translation. From it he tapped the theory of earthly and mystical 
love that was central in the dolce stil novo and the metaphysics of light that 
pervades his conception of Paradise. 82 But it is not a foregone conclusion 
that Dante would have conceived of this book as Arabic, even less as 
Muslim, since it was universally accorded to be the work of Aristotle. 83 

To what degree the Aristotelianism that exerted determinative influ¬ 
ences upon late medieval and humanistic cultures should be regarded as 
mainly Greek or instead as at least partially Arabicized is a puzzle still 
capable of arousing furor. To be more precise, the question is instead to 
what extent the Arabicized Aristotelianism was Islamicized. The latest 
expression of the tensions that swirl around this aspect of European and 
even Western identity can be seen in a recent storm that has earned a 
reputation as the affaire Gouguenheim. This uproar has been stirred by a 
French book, entitled Aristote au Mont-Saint-Michel, writtten by a profes¬ 
sor of medieval history named Sylvain Gouguenheim and published in 
2008. Gouguenheim argues that medieval Islam was not hospitable to 
most of ancient Greek culture, that the Arabs who translated much of 
Hellenistic thought were Christians, that Greek culture never perished 
fully in the West whereas it was never really nativized in Islam, and that 
the large-scale translation of Aristotle in the Middle Ages was launched 
not from the Arabic in Muslim Spain but rather from the Greek in the 
Benedictine abbey of Mont Saint-Michel in Normandy. 

The paperback that unleashed the tempest has elicited sharply conflict¬ 
ing responses in the popular press. For instance, it was greeted warmly in 
reviews in he Figaro and Le Monde, whereas it was criticized searingly in a 
letter published by Le Monde in the cultural magazine Telerama , 84 More 
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tellingly, the book instigated a backlash among academics throughout the 
West with expertise in medieval history and particularly in the role of 
medieval Islam in the formation of Western culture. The resultant contro¬ 
versy was broadcast to the Anglophone world, especially U.S. expatriates, 
through a commentary printed in the International Herald Tribune. 85 

Beyond the few explicit mentions of Muhammad and Ali, Muslims 
(whether identified overtly by their faith or not), and Arabs, the Commedia 
touches on a few Latin Christians who have been tagged as Islamophiles. 86 
Although the “quel di Spagna” who is described unflatteringly in Par. 
19.124-26 has sometimes been identified with Alfonso X the Wise, the 
majority opinion holds that the phrase refers to Ferdinand IV, king of 
Castile and Leon from 1295 to 1312. Another notable personage aligned 
with Islam is Frederick II (1194-1250). But though Frederick was ac¬ 
claimed by some as stupor mundi (wonder of the world), in the Commedia 
he is stuck among the heretics, where he undergoes punishment for his 
hedonism. 87 Dante’s damnation of the emperor could rest in part on an 
awareness of the harem Frederick maintained in a municipality examined 
closely in the essay by David Abulafia that caps this collection, “The Last 
Muslims in Italy.” Alternatively, he could be familiar with (and disapprov¬ 
ing of) the treaty that Frederick reached with Muslims in the Holy Land 
when he went there in 1228. 

Beyond his own missteps, Frederick won fame (or infamy) for his pa¬ 
tronage of at least two individuals of questionable intellectual and theo¬ 
logical repute, the poet and political figure Pier della Vigna (1190—1249, 
mentioned but not named in Inf. 13.58-69) and the philosopher and 
scientist Michael Scot ( Inf. 20.115-17). Nothing conspicuous in the Com¬ 
media forces the conclusion that Pier was regarded as an Arabicizer or 
Islamophile: he is condemned in the Inferno for being a suicide. For being 
a magician Michael is lodged in the fourth bolgia of the eighth circle. 
Michael’s engrossment in unsanctioned knowledge, including astrology 
and alchemy, was not unrelated to his grasp of Arabic, which may have 
coincided with openness not merely to Aristotelian philosophy as medi¬ 
ated through Arabic translations and commentaries but also to Islam it¬ 
self. 88 But how much Michael’s expertise as an Arabist or what could have 
been his alleged Islamophilia entered into Dante’s unfavorable estimation 
of him is not readily gauged. 
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Where are we left in our appraisal of Dante’s relation to Islam? If any¬ 
thing has become apparent from these prolegomena, it is that the essays 
to follow are desperately needed. The enigma cries out to be set in an 
ampler context than has been attempted in the past. In addition, the topic 
needs the illumination that can come when those who do not belong to 
a well-established field join those from within the guild to take a fresh 
look at an old conundrum. Finally, we must be prepared to test out a 
variety of solutions as great as the diversity of viewpoints that are now 
espoused in regard to present-day relations between Western Europe and 
the Mediterranean expressions of Islam. Christian-Muslim and European- 
Arab interactions in the here and now run a sweeping gamut, as held true 
in Dante’s lifetime; but the spectrum was not at all the same then as it is 
nowadays. We must be alert to both all that is the same and all that is 
different in seeking to frame questions and answers, and we must not 
allow our hopes or disappointments about the present to mislead us into 
fabricating from the past something that it was not—into misrepresenting 
the Middle Ages in the hopes of bettering modernity, postmodernity, or 
whatever other noun we elect to describe our own epoch. 

Distorting a long-gone century so as to correct modern situations that 
distress us will help no one: the childhood principle that “two wrongs 
don’t make a right” applies at least as well to many human situations as 
does the lex talionis of “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth” (Exod. 
21:24, Lev. 24:20, Deut. 19:21). Of course, the trick is always to decide 
when one is veering into misinterpretation. Not all optimism is to be 
eschewed, any more than all pessimism. And the past does repeat itself, 
but usually most readily when both it and the present have been molded 
so as to permit the resemblance to be evident. Dante, Islam, Christianity, 
Arab, European, and Italian—these entities have been moving targets 
since long before the names and terms for them came into everyday 
parlance. 89 

Before allowing the reader to confront the essays themselves, I would 
like to render thanks where they are due. Thomas Kozachek has copyed- 
ited and indexed with a sure and gracious hand all the essays, and Swift 
Edgar has perused them with a pair of eagle eyes. 

Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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A me, che morto son, convien menarlo 
per lo } nferno qua giu di giro in giro. 

E quest’e ver cost com’io ti parlo. 

Inf. 28.49-51 

e quello <( non e una fandonia come quella che si conta di te” 

Angelo de Fabrizio, “II ‘Mirag’ di Maometto esposto 
da un frate salentino del XV secolo” (1907) 

T he question of Oriental influences on the Commedia has been 
one of the most controversial aspects of Dante scholarship during 
the last century. 1 The influence of Muslim eschatology on 
Dante’s conception of the otherworld as presented by Miguel Asm Palac¬ 
ios in 1919 and the discovery and publication of the Liber scale Machometi 
in 1949, containing the Muhammadan legend of the prophet’s journey 
to the infernal regions and his subsequent ascension to Heaven, are the 
cornerstones in this controversy. 

The publications written on the subject since the appearance of Asm 
Palacios’s work, and even before, amount today to a substantial bibliogra¬ 
phy. Glancing through it, the reader is struck by the extent of the polemic 
throughout the republic of letters, the passionate tone, and the divergence 
of opinions. It cannot be denied that this controversy helped scholars to a 
better understanding of Dante’s eschatological background in the concep¬ 
tion of his Commedia, although it has degenerated, at times, into a crusade 
to defend the glory of the altissimo poeta against allegations of Muhamma¬ 
dan influence. 
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Even though complete agreement has never been reached and proba¬ 
bly never will be, a survey of the controversy should be valuable as an 
effort to separate issues that are frequently confused and to provide a clear 
understanding of an important part of the huge Dante bibliography. 

Already in the late eighteenth century, the Spanish Jesuit Juan, or Gio¬ 
vanni, Andres (1740-1817), in a remarkable book on the origin of litera¬ 
ture, expressed his opinion that Dante might have been inspired by Arabic 
traditions in the composition of his Commedia. 2 In the nineteenth century, 
Francesco Cancellieri, Charles Labitte, and Pasquale Villari studied the 
forerunners of Dante and pointed to Christian legends of the otherworld 
as sources for the Commedia. 3 Alessandro D’Ancona called attention to 
the similarities between the Commedia and Indo-Iranian eschatological 
legends. 4 Only with Edgar Blochet, at the turn of the century, did the 
research on Oriental sources gain more ground. 5 

In 1901 Blochet wondered “s’il n’y a pas dans la Divine Comedie et 
dans les legendes anterieures qui appartiennent au meme cycle qu’elle, des 
traces de cette [Oriental] influence.” 6 Blochet believed that the origin of 
most eschatological legends lay in Indo-Iranian sources, from which they 
migrated to Christian Europe, where they received form and content. 7 
One of these legends was that of the mi‘raj, Muhammad’s ascension, 
which “Dante a pu entendre de la bouche d’un des chevaliers qui entrer- 
ent a Jerusalem avec l’empereur de l’Allemagne,” for Dante “ne connais- 
sait [pas] les lettres arabes.” 8 This tradition, however, was considered by 
Blochet as a remote secondary source: “II faut chercher ses [Dante’s] veri- 
tables sources dans les formes occidentales de cette legende qui ont ete 
repandues dans le monde chretien durant tout le Moyen-Age.” 9 By this 
he meant the Christian legends concerning the otherworld, which he also 
believed to be derived from Indo-Iranian sources. He points out that 
some of the episodes in the Christian legends are also found in Arabic 
eschatology. 10 He had previously studied the Oriental origin of the Greek 
form of the eschatological legends. 11 The idea of a translation of the Mu¬ 
hammadan legend of the mi ‘raj did not occur to him, although it had 
already been mentioned by Moritz Steinschneider in his studies on the 
medieval translations. For Blochet, “la gloire de Dante consiste moins a 
avoir invente le cadre de la legende, qu’a y avoir fait entrer des episodes 
qui n’ont de correspondants dans aucune autre litterature et surtout dans 
les formes orientales de la Legende de 1’Ascension.” 12 The first scientific 
study of Muslim eschatology appeared in 1909. Written by Rudolf 
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Leszynsky, it restricts itself to the study, edition, and commentary of the 
Kitab al-zuhd by Asad ibn Musa al-UmawI (132-212). 13 

Only a few years after Blochet Marcus Dods published eschatological 
legends from Egyptian and Babylonian times through the Middle Ages. 
He introduced some ofjewish origin, but he did not mention any Muslim 
ones. Dods, unlike Blochet, cautiously stated “that references to the Di¬ 
vine Comedy will be made, but they must be taken as quite gratuitous, 
merely incidental illustrations.” 14 He actually credited Dante for having 
not only composed but also invented the various scenes of the Commedia. 

In 1905 Francesco Torraca brushed aside Blochet’s opinions: “Egli 
[Blochet] ragiona cosi: Dante conobbe le narrazioni occidentali di altri 
viaggi al mondo di la; ma queste narrazioni derivano dalla leggenda orien- 
tale; dunque e la fonte prima della Divina Commedia .” 15 In his opinion, 
“Dante non ha precursori percio non al tenebroso Medio Evo europeo 
appartiene la Divina Commedia , ma alia nuova complessa varia luminosa 
civilta italiana.” 16 

In 1907 De Fabrizio, referring to Blochet’s “L’Ascension au ciel” and 
to Alessandro D’Ancona’s “La leggenda di Maometto,” took this legend 
of the mi ( raj as the Muslim contribution to Dante’s inspiration for the 
Commedia. He based his argument on Lo specchio della fede by Roberto 
Caracciolo (1425-1495), in which Muhammad’s ascension is told “molto 
sommariamente, come se si trattasse di cose gia note al lettore.” 17 He 
believed Caracciolo’s text to have been preceded by a long oral tradition: 
“Che i Visionari medioevali conoscessero il Mirag e probabile; che lo 
conoscesse Dante pur essendo amissibile, non si puo alio stato odierno 
degli studi affermare . . . esclusa l’ipotesi d’una imitazione diretta, consa- 
pevole . . . rimarrebbe la possibility d’una impercettibile efficacia che nel- 
l’orditura della Commedia la leggenda avrebbe avuta, confusa con altre piu 
importanti narrazioni affini, se non assorbita da esse.” 18 

A few years later, in 1910, Raffaele Ottolenghi turned from Muslim 
traditions as alleged sources of Dante’s eschatology to the traditions of the 
Spanish Jews, especially in Ibn Gabirol’s religious poem Keter malkut (The 
Royal Crown). 19 And in 1911 Paolo Amaducci claimed to have found 
the source of the Commedia in Saint Peter Damian’s mystical exegesis of 
Numbers 33. 20 

What Dante scholars thought about the preceding discussions of the 
possible sources for the Commedia can be readily seen in Bruno Nardi’s 
comments on Amaducci’s work: “Ad agitare le acque della letteratura 
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dantesca, che da alcuni decenni insigni maestri s’adopravano a purgare da 
elementi torbidi e a ricondurre entro gli argini d’una Sana critica, furono 
improvvisamente gettati, alia fine dell’inverno 1911, due volumi—dove 
Paolo Amaducci dava il sensazionale e alquanto chiassoso annunzio di 
avere scoperta la ‘fonte della Divina Commedia .’ ” 21 

This “sensazionale annunzio” was quickly forgotten when Asm Palaci¬ 
os’s second work on Muslim eschatology appeared in 1919, arousing a 
great commotion among scholars of Romance and Oriental literatures 
alike. His Escatologia musulmana en la Divina Comedia was not a restatement 
of former theories. The presentation was new, and so was his emphasis 
on the Muslim legends of the otherworld, recorded and analyzed with 
uncommon mastery. 22 

Previously, Asm Palacios had shown Dante to be a follower—through 
Christian filterings—of the Neoplatonic mysticism of the Cordovan phi¬ 
losopher Ibn Masarra. He had also called attention to the resemblance 
between the ascent of Dante and Beatrice into Paradise and the ascent of 
Ibn al-‘Arabl, the Murcian mystic. 23 Taking this as a starting point, Asm 
Palacios asserted that Ibn al-‘Arabl’s ascension was a mystical-allegorical 
adaptation of Muhammad’s ascension, the mi ‘raj. In Muslim lore, the 
mi ‘raj was preceded by an isra\ a nocturnal journey of the Prophet, during 
which he visited the infernal regions of the otherworld. The tradition, 
widely spread in Muslim writings, was, according to Asm Palacios, the 
prototype of Dante’s journey in the Commedia . Having identified this 
prototype, he turned his attention to medieval Christian legends that an¬ 
tedated Dante. His research “not only confirmed that in Moslem sources 
there were to be found prototypes of features in the Commedia —it further 
revealed the no less Moslem origin of many of those mediaeval legends 
themselves.” 24 

Asm Palacios adopted the main aspects of Blochet’s theory of the Ori¬ 
ental sources. 25 He objected, however, that in Blochet’s presentation too 
little attention was paid to “los conductos mas proximos, constantes y 
estables de comunicacion entre la cultura oriental y occidental” and criti¬ 
cized Blochet’s lack of documentation. 26 

Asm Palacios’s main contributions to this problem were therefore his 
extensive and well-documented presentation of Muslim eschatology and 
his emphasis on Spain as the most constant and stable area of communica¬ 
tion between the two cultures. The Muslim tradition was not conceived 
by Asm Palacios as the origin of all human interest in eschatological 
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themes. Nor did he deny the possibility of other ways for the diffusion of 
Oriental legends. But he emphasized throughout his works the idea of 
cross-cultural communications that took place in Spain. 

The ensuing controversy was caused by implications of Asm Palacios’s 
theory: if accepted, the importance given to Muslim influence required a 
reinterpretation of the relationship between Christian lore and Muslim 
lore as well as between medieval Christian folklore and its classical and 
early Christian models. The militant tone, however, that the controversy 
assumed was initiated by Asm Palacios’s overly confident presentation. 
For his book is certainly polemical; it tries to convince more than it does 
to explain. It is therefore hardly surprising that the following dispute had, 
at times, a tone of violent dissension. 

Not everything in Asm Palacios’s Escatologxa , however, is written in 
such a confident tone. His chapter on the transmission of Islamic models 
to Christian Europe and in particular to Dante is, admittedly, based on 
assumptions. In the chain of transmission of the legend of the mVraj to 
Europe and to Italy, there is a link missing. Asm Palacios tries to solve the 
problem in three different ways. The first is through Dante’s teacher and 
friend, Brunetto Latini, who during his service as ambassador of Florence 
to the court of Alfonso X the Wise “was in a position to acquire his 
knowledge of Arabic at first hand.” 27 “Everything thus would seem to 
bear out the suggestion that the master of Dante Alighieri received more 
than a merely superficial impression from his visit to Spain, and may well 
have been the medium through which at least some of the Islamic features 
apparent in the Commedia were transmitted to the disciple.” 28 Another 
way in which Dante could have become aware of the Muslim tradition 
was through his Jewish friends, such as Immanuel ben Solomon or Hillel 
of Verona. 29 Finally, Dante himself might have had “a certain leaning” 
toward Islamic culture. Moreover, “if it cannot be proved from Dante’s 
writings that he knew Semitic languages, neither can it be proved that he 
was ignorant of them.” 30 Later, Asm Palacios would say on the same sub¬ 
ject “en la Divina Comedia existen ideas e imagenes escatologicas que son 
especificamente islamicas y cuyo conocimiento exige el de la lengua arabe 
en Dante o en quien se las hubiera traducido.” 31 As to the connection 
between the Muslim models and the Christian legends of the otherworld 
appearing in Dante’s work, Asm Palacios can only offer probable chan¬ 
nels. Thus the “missing link” in the transmission became a very important 
focal point in the later controversy. 32 
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The polemic around the Escatologxa musulmana was surveyed and ana¬ 
lyzed by Asm Palacios himself a few years later. His replies to the objec¬ 
tions (there was not a single case of self-correction) were published in four 
different journals as “Historia y critica de una polemica.” 33 It contained a 
comprehensive bibliography of about eighty articles to which Asm Palac¬ 
ios added the short comments of “favorable,” “undecided,” or “ad¬ 
verse.” 34 Of the Dantists, philologists, and other scholars listed, the forces 
seemed to be rather equally divided. Among the Orientalists, Asm Palac¬ 
ios considered leading authorities like Massignon, Levi della Vida, and 
Giuseppe Gabrieli as being undecided. 35 The Dantists who did not agree 
with Asm Palacios—and they were the majority—answered in passionate 
and often nationalistic tones. 

The main objections raised against Asm Palacios can be summarized 
as follows. First, the Muslim texts are from different sources, authors, 
geographical areas, and dates. Second, the same analogies can be found 
in classical, biblical, and early Christian models. Third, the undeniable 
similarities found between Dantean and Islamic eschatology could be ex¬ 
plained in other ways. 36 For example, Christian and Muslim eschatology 
coincide in many aspects because they developed in parallel—but inde¬ 
pendently—from remote, pre-Islamic sources. Or they coincide because 
of a fundamental cultural parallelism or a universal similarity in the way 
human psychology conceives of the otherworld. 

The controversy over the extent of Muslim influence on the works of 
Dante remained in a deadlock for almost three decades. 37 A survey of the 
controversy up to the time of Asm Palacios’s review reveals two main 
strands in the discussion. One was the possibility that Dante had known 
about Muslim legends of the otherworld and about allegorical interpreta¬ 
tions of the Muslim eschatology by Muslim mystics. The other was 
Dante’s personal attitude toward Muslim lore and things Arabic in 
general. 

Although it was rejected almost unanimously and without any qualifi¬ 
cations by Dante critics, Asm Palacios’s theory deeply influenced subse¬ 
quent research—a fact of which Dante scholars have not always been fully 
aware. 38 Although the controversy still seemed to be centered mainly on 
Dante’s Commedia , strictly speaking, the problem of the “sources” had 
shifted to that of our basic interpretation of the European Middle Ages. It 
postulated, namely, a reexamination of our conception of medieval Euro¬ 
pean lore and culture in their relation to the classical and early Christian 
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background, on one side, and to the Muslim contributions and participa¬ 
tion in the so-called Western tradition, on the other. 

Another aspect of Asm Palacios’s theory that has had to be acknowl¬ 
edged by all later investigators is Muslim Spain’s undeniable role in the 
transmission of Arabic lore to the West. In his 1936 article “Dante e 
l’Oriente,” Leonardo Olschki seems to have had in mind the importance 
of “il contributo musulmano alia scienza ed alia filosofia cristiana di quei 
secoli.” 39 He certainly rejects the claims of those who interpret the Dan- 
tean eschatology as “emanazione diretta” from the Muslim eschatology 
as conceived by mystic Sufis and especially Ibn al-‘Arabl as well as the 
exaggerations of those who “per reazione tendono ad annullarla, riten- 
endo Dante del tutto ignaro delle cose d’Oriente e poco curioso di esse.” 40 

However, Olschki evades the main issue in claiming that “nella univer¬ 
sale sinossi di dottrina e di storia che fu presente alia mente di Dante come 
fonte di meditazione e d’ispirazione, l’Oriente ebbe la sua parte”; for his 
idea of the Orient and, in his opinion, Dante’s in the Commedia , is a very 
vague and romantic one. It is VAsia favolosa of Genghis Khan, “quegli 
immensi territori gia inaccessibili agli Occidentali” that he is writing 
about. 41 Olschki rightly acknowledges the importance of the Greek and 
Christian background of Muslim culture: “Le dottrini dei filosofi arabi 
furono accolte in Occidente in virtu del loro puro contenuto speculative 
. . . come eredi di quella tradizione antica cui si riconnettevano per le loro 
stesse origini e per la loro stessa dialettica i padri e i dottori della Chiesa 
. . . Questi autori arabi erano, dunque, studiati e seguiti in Occidente in 
virtu della continuity spirituale che essi rappresentavano.” 42 He also duly 
stresses the fact that the purely religious aspects as such never took any 
real part in the cultural exchange: “Mahometto non ha parte alcuna; e se 
Algazali, Averroe e altri autori d’oriente tentarono l’accordo sostanziale, 
dialettico, allegorico, teologico e mistico col Corano, nulla di tutto questo 
pote entrare e penetro nel pensiero occidentale, cosi come rimase del 
tutto escluso da esso cio che faceva parte della ‘legge’ di Mahometto e 
della morale pratica e religiosa dell’Islam.” 43 Olschki, however, does not 
consider another kind of exchange that, while difficult to define, is always 
present when peoples come in contact. The mutual influence and effects 
of this exchange—folklore is part of its currency—are only too often dis¬ 
regarded. However, it is precisely at this level of learned, semi-learned, 
and popular exchange that the problem lies—not in the romantic interest 
Dante might have had in things Oriental. 
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In 1944 Ugo Monneret de Villard tried to show that medieval interest 
in Islam was a Spanish trait, scarcely found in France and to an even lesser 
degree in Italy, a fact that has been used to refute one of Asm Palacios’s 
premises. One must bear in mind, however, that Monneret de Villard uses 
Islam as a religious term, and the medieval study of Islam that he analyzes 
is only the purely theological, missionary interest shown by the orders of 
the time, which was understandably greater in Spain, where the Muslim 
influence was also greater. He admits, however, the possibility of Dante’s 
having been aware of Muslim eschatology, particularly of the Kitab al- 
mi‘raj. 44 His findings, therefore, enlightening as they are, cannot be used 
as arguments in the case of Dante, whose contact with Islam, as pointed 
out by Asm Palacios, was not on the religious level. 

August Rtiegg, in his book Die Jenseitsvorstellungen vor Dante , published 
in 1945, presents a thorough study of concepts of the otherworld prior to 
Dante. However, only classic and early Christian visions are investigated. 45 
He has, to be sure, a chapter “on the question of Islamic influence on 
Dante,” but his analysis of the Islamic sources is the least convincing in 
an otherwise excellent study. 46 

With regard to the problem of the similarities between the Christian 
and Muslim legends of the otherworld, he finds it “selbstverstandlich, dass 
das Mittelalter in der arabischen wie in der germanischen Welt kulturell, 
weil auf demselben Traditionsboden erwachsen, in der Hauptsache ahn- 
liche Grundziige aufweist, wenn es auch im Norden des Mittelmeers 
mehr romisch-germanisch-keltische und im Siiden mehr orientalisch- 
griechische Farbung hat.” 47 Rtiegg does not ask whether Dante knew the 
Muslim eschatological legends. Moreover, he wrongly attributes to Asm 
Palacios the claims that all Muslim forerunners of Dante are direct sources 
for his Commedia. Hence his argument that in such a case “waren wir 
gezwungen anzunehmen, Dante hatte eine ganze Bibliothek aus verschie- 
denen Jahrhunderten stammender Schriften arabischer Mystiker, Philoso- 
phen und Dichter zur freien Benutzung gehabt.” 48 He also brings up the 
argument of the “missing link” in the transmission: “Wenn Dante alle 
diese muslimische Vorbildsmotive so massiert und geordnet, wie sie bei 
Asm figurieren, bequem in einer Schrift vorgefunden hatte, dann musste 
man fast an eine Mohammedanische Quelle denken.” 49 Rtiegg obviously 
demands of the Arabic source a similarity that he hardly expects from 
Christian models. 
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In 1949 an Italian and a Spanish scholar, Enrico Cerulli and Jose Munoz 
Sendino, working independently and unaware of each other’s research, 
published the Latin and French versions of a Hispano-Arabic book con¬ 
taining the legend of Muhammad’s journey to the infernal regions and his 
ascension to the heavens. 50 The book, called Liber scale Machometi —or 
Libro della scala and Livre de Veschiele Mahomet in the Italian and Old French 
versions—was translated at the order of Alfonso X by the Jewish physician 
Abraham Alfaquim into Romance and by Bonaventura of Siena into 
Latin. 

Besides the edition of the texts, Cerulli adds in his book a thorough 
study of the diffusion of the Liber scale Machometi in the West, including 
quotations from Muslim eschatology used by medieval authors. In the last 
chapter, “Dante e l’lslam,” he examines Asm Palacios’s statements in the 
light of the Liber scale Machometi. Cerulli does not attempt a restatement 
of Asm Palacios’s theories; rather, he conscientiously and with moderation 
tries simply to analyze the similarities and parallels between the Liber scale 
Machometi and the Commedia. 

Nevertheless the Liber scale Machometi caused the controversy to flare 
up again. In spite of the objections made against Cerulli’s edition from 
the linguistic point of view, by Levi della Vida and by Groult, the Liber 
scale Machometi was hailed as the “missing link.” 51 

As Levi della Vida notes in his 1949 review of Munoz’s and Cerulli’s 
editions, “Oggi non e piu possibile dubitarne, che il Libro della Scala reso 
accessibile all’Occidente latino in duplice se non triplice versione, fosse 
rimasto ignoto a Dante sarebbe fuori di ogni verosimiglianza. La tesi di 
Asm intomo alia possibility non solo, ma alia realta di relazioni tra Dante 
e l’escatologia islamica rimane dunque definitivamente confermata.” 52 In 
1954 Francesco Gabrieli wrote in Diogenes , “Cultural nationalism—or, as 
I prefer to interpret it, mental laziness put together with diffidence and the 
lack of positive proof—can no longer deny that the brilliant hypothesis of 
thirty years ago has at last a splendid confirmation, at least in the intuition 
on which it was based.” 53 

Bruno Nardi, on the other hand, in his 1955 article “Pretese fonti della 
Divina Commedia,” heatedly rejects the above-mentioned statements— 
“Poiche sembra che da parte di taluno si sia dimenticata la vecchia rego- 
letta del loicare: a posse ad esse non datur illatio”—and requests more 
positive proof: “Una simile affermazione non puo esser fatta se non dopo 
un attento e accurato esame comparativo, per il quale sono stati apportati 
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molti materiali, ma che a me sembra non sia ancora stato fatto come 
doveva esser fatto.” 54 

Since the publication of Cerulli’s book the controversy had already 
been focused on the comparative analysis that Nardi requested. Cerulli 
himself had already reduced considerably the number and extent of the 
similarities between the Muslim eschatology and the Commedia. His rela¬ 
tively moderate tone and offering of fewer points of similarity were fre¬ 
quently referred to as a retreat from Asm Palacios’s first position, but 
wrongly so, for the similarities and coincidences pointed out by Asm were 
still valid, and so were the objections concerning the diffusion of the 
Muslim traditions throughout Christian Europe. Cerulli’s approach was 
different and so, therefore, were his conclusions. He simply compares the 
Commedia with the Muslim eschatology as it appears in the Liber scale 
Machometi , this book being the only literary source so far discovered that 
could have been known by Dante. 

Beyond the assertion that Dante did not copy directly from the Mus¬ 
lim legend as found in the Liber scale Machometi, Cerulli’s study resulted 
in very little agreement among scholars. Levi della Vida, for example, 
says “II Libro della Scala ... ha fornito alia Divina Commedia alcuni 
elementi important, sia nel disegno generale o sia nei particolari.” 55 
Manfredi Porena, on the other hand, “Circa la relazione fra il Libro della 
Scala e la Divina Commedia Tunica cosa che a me par quasi certa si e che 
in Dante non si abbiano non dico imitazioni ma neanche riecheggia- 
menti o reminiscenze sicure del libro musulmano.” 56 The diametrical 
opposition expressed in these two comments is characteristic of the di¬ 
vergence of opinion among commentators after the publication of the 
Liber scale Machometi. 57 

Clearly it is no longer a matter of the similarities found in both tradi¬ 
tions, Christian and Muslim, but of those found in the two works, Dante’s 
Commedia and the anonymous Liber scale Machometi. Dantists frequently 
require the relationship between the Commedia and the Libro to be proved 
by similarities that can only be explained as reflections of the influence of 
the Libro. Indeed they require not only a similarity but a faithful copy, 
and this they rightly say is not to be found. Umberto Bosco says in this 
respect, “Qui dobbiamo ammettere che per ciascuna di quelle analogie si 
pud legittimamente restare in dubbio; ciascuna, forse, puo essere spiegata 
con una fonte comune o con la comune fondamentale esperienza umana. 
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Ma resta il loro complesso, che e imponente.” 58 This entirety has not yet 
been studied. 

It should be pointed out (Levi della Vida had already mentioned this 
fact) that the Liber scale Machometi , if considered as the only source for 
Dante’s acquaintance with Muslim eschatology, necessarily confines Asm 
Palacios’s arguments from a general Muslim influence to the influence of 
this book. In this respect, the nature of the book seems to be the greatest 
objection against Asm Palacios’s theories, because, in the Liber scale Macho¬ 
meti , there is nothing of the mystical and allegorical interpretation of the 
legend as we find in Ibn Masarra or Ibn al-‘Arabl. Nor is there anything 
of the doctrine of light that was Asm Palacios’s starting point in his search 
for the Muslim sources of the Comedy. 

This observation, however, cannot be used as a definite refutation of 
Asm Palacios’s theory. On the contrary, the diffusion of the Moham¬ 
medan legend in Christian Europe has been proved by literary docu¬ 
ments, namely, the Liber scale Machometi. To reject a priori any other 
contacts between Christian and Muslim lore, through literary or oral 
channels, would be to adopt a position that can hardly be considered 
reasonable. 59 For we know now that toward the end of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, there was written an allegorical and philosophical treatise on the 
soul’s journey into the otherworld. 60 It was composed in either Sicily or 
Catalonia, and it shows obvious and deep influence of Avicenna’s philoso¬ 
phy and also of Ibn Gabirol, proving that by the beginning of the “Due- 
cento” such philosophical allegories of Arabic descent were known in 
Christian Europe. 

It is generally accepted that Dante was not particularly inclined toward 
things Arabic as such. But it must be emphasized that Dante lived, 
worked, and composed his Commedia in a world where Arabic thought 
was omnipresent in learned circles. Dante admittedly drew on a Latin 
translation of an Arabic book, the Liber de causis , for fundamental elements 
of his theory of earthly and mystical love and the metaphysics of light that 
permeates his vision of Paradise. 61 The Libro della scala shows that this was 
also the case with the eschatological themes of Muhammad’s legend. We 
must admit this fact in spite of the apologetical and missionary efforts of 
the church. In fact, this importance given to things Arabic aroused the 
church’s missionary zeal against them, with the consequent creation of an 
image of Islam as the “vilissima religio.” 62 From this perspective an evalu¬ 
ation of things Arabic can still be made. 
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The most impressive a priori argument against any influence of Muslim 
eschatology is the contrast between Muhammadan and Dantean attitudes. 
This, however, should not be overemphasized, since there are many par¬ 
allel cases of borrowing and even of translation with radical changes in 
spirit and form during the Middle Ages. 

In his 1951 article “Mohammedan Eschatology,” Olschki correctly 
points out that Muslim eschatology drew from Jewish, Christian, and 
Parsi sources. He also points to the Christian-Mozarabic influence on the 
development of Muhammadan eschatology in the Middle Ages, which 
“seems to have been an accomplishment mainly of Spanish Moors living 
in a Christian and Mozarabic environment, therefore longer and more 
directly influenced by Christian and Biblical trends and motifs than the 
coreligionists of Asia.” 63 This influence was undoubtedly present, but 
seeing Muhammadan eschatology as “an accomplishment of Spanish 
Moors” needs further qualification. His final assertion also needs qualifi¬ 
cation: “A sober and critical comparison of the two texts shows that Mo¬ 
hammedan eschatology as displayed in the Book of the Ladder contributes 
nothing in any appreciable way to the structural and episodic scaffold of 
the Divina Commedia or to our historical and interpretive understanding 
of the poem.” 64 If we agree that Dante’s masterpiece is not an isolated 
monument, which can be studied independently of the circumstances that 
formed Dante’s world, then Asm Palacios’s theories and the Liber scale 
Machometi are undoubtedly contributions to our understanding of the 
poem. 

Silverstein’s 1952 article “Dante and the Legend of the Mi‘raj” drew 
attention especially to the problem of the relationship of the eschatologi¬ 
cal legends in the twelfth century to their classical and early Christian 
sources. He, in short, rejects Asm Palacios’s opinion concerning Muslim 
influence on them and stresses the continuous tradition and growth of the 
legends throughout the early Middle Ages. But at the same time, one 
cannot help noticing Silverstein’s efforts to present Asm Palacios’s ideas in 
the most extreme way: “These traditions (Night Journey and Ascension), 
according to him [Asm Palacios] provided a major source of matters and 
ideas for the Divina Commedia and to a large extent directly; but where not 
directly, then through their previous use (Asm’s word for some instances is 
‘plagiarism’) by other Christian visions in the Middle Ages.” 65 

The arguments with which Silverstein demonstrates the continuous 
evolution of the Christian legends are certainly convincing. Yet the po¬ 
lemical tone of his expositions is also unmistakable. Returning to Dante’s 
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case, he seems less convincing as he canvasses the whole Christian field in 
search of examples that might strengthen his arguments: “In the ninth- 
century vision of Charles the Fat the incident also appears in a form partic¬ 
ularly suitable to Dante, who might readily have borrowed it thence, 
transformed by a memory of the classical centaurs for Inferno XII.” 66 In 
his discussion of the Liber scale Machometi , Silverstein uses the more re¬ 
served approach of Cerulli’s exposition as an argument against both Cer- 
ulli and Asm Palacios; this also is inappropriate, at least insofar as Cerulli’s 
arguments are of a different nature from those of Asm Palacios, as shown 
above. It is therefore surprising to find in the summarizing paragraph the 
following remark: “No one will wish to claim that it [Silverstein’s survey 
of traditional Christian visions precursory to Dante] has proved the ab¬ 
sence of Muslim influence among them. On the contrary, some evidence 
suggests that such influence may indeed have operated at certain points, 
and to deny this possibility, even probability, would be as intemperate as 
it was on Asin’s part to believe that nearly everything in the tradition 
came from Islam.” 67 “Certainly,” he further states, “the presence in West¬ 
ern texts of certain motifs which the Italian poet used need not mean that 
he got them from a Christian work rather than a Muslim text which, by 
means of a translation, he could read.” 68 

Bruno Nardi’s 1955 article “Pretese fonti della Divina Commedia” 
makes no new contribution to the controversy. It shows rather to what 
extent the controversy has ceased to be a problem that can be restricted 
solely to the study of Dante’s sources. The controversy has become a 
problem to be solved only with a reinterpretation of our understanding of 
the European Middle Ages as a time in which Arabic and Jewish cultural 
elements as well are given the place they deserve as components of the 
so-called Western tradition. In this light the “influence” of a specific work 
on any particular author is only an episode. Considering the state of the 
controversy at this point, the conclusion at which Richard Lemay arrived 
in his 1963 article on Dante comes as a surprise: “Si done Dante connais- 
sait l’arabe, le probleme de ses emprunts a des sources litteraires arabes 
deviendrait fort simplifie, n’est-il pas vrai? Dante avait les moyens de lire 
ce qu’il voulait ou qui l’interessait: qu’il s’agisse de la Risalat al-Ghoufran 
d’Abu al-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri [not Ma’ari!] ou des divers ouvrages du grand 
mystique de Murcia Ibn al-‘Arabl, ouvrages celebres parmi les Arabes et 
tres repandues tout au long de l’aire culturelle de l’lslam, les inspirations 
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connues et surtout les nombreux passages paralleles releves par Asm Palac¬ 
ios entre ces ouvrages et la Divine Comedie n’auraient rien pour nous sur- 
prendre!” 69 Obviously the author is not aware of the preceding 
controversy. “If Dante had known Arabic all this could be explained very 
easily.” Unfortunately, Dante’s knowledge of Arabic has not been proved 
in any way; moreover, to explain things easily is beside the point. 

Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
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MARIA CORTI 1 " 

G iven the stimulating proximity and well-known contacts be¬ 
tween the Catholic and Islamic worlds during the Middle Ages 
and during Dante’s own lifetime, a particular methodological 
rigor is needed to evaluate Arabic philosophical, mystical, and eschatolog¬ 
ical texts as sources for Dante’s writing. 

At the end of the thirteenth century, the relations between these two 
worlds grew closer in intriguing ways after a lively period in which Arabic 
works were translated into Latin. A great expansion of two large cultural 
centers—Sicily and Toledo (with its renowned Toledan school of transla¬ 
tors)—also took place at this time. Sicily and Toledo were, not coinciden¬ 
tally, dominated by two exceptional political figures of the Duecento: 
Frederick II, king of Sicily and emperor (1194-1250), and Alfonso X the 
Wise, king of Castile and Leon (1221-1284), who ascended to the throne 
in 1252, two years after the death of Frederick II. Both were linked from 
their infancy to the Islamic world and were therefore influenced by Is¬ 
lamic culture in their linguistic and cultural upbringing. History has given 
to both of these rulers great credit for cultural exchanges between the two 
worlds, as Michele Amari (1806-1889) and Francesco Gabrieli (1904- 
1996) highlighted. 

Naturally, Dante did not know Arabic; thus the mediation of Latin or 
Old French was indispensable for him, and the observation of Ernst Rob¬ 
ert Curtius (1886-1956) on this topic is still pertinent for Dante scholars 
and for Arab scholars interested in Dante: “Before Dante scholarship lies 
the great task of methodically studying Dante’s relation to the Latin Mid¬ 
dle Ages.” 1 To study that relationship means also investigating the meth¬ 
ods of Dante’s approach to the Arabic-Latin historical and cultural context 
of his time. 
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Three methodological possibilities arise. The first is that processes of 
interdiscursivity existed during Dante’s era. That is to say, there was circu¬ 
lation between the cultural worlds through which a fact, a piece of infor¬ 
mation, a technical term, and so forth, could become part of a common 
heritage precisely as a consequence of interpretation through interdiscur¬ 
sivity. In such a case, it is impossible (not to say dangerous) to single out 
a direct source for a shared trope. The second possibility is when there 
are phenomena that can be termed intertextual, by which it can occur 
that a text x offers a structural model to a text y, as it were, a model by 
analogy. This analogical relationship does not mean text x is necessarily 
the source of y—that the author of y had read or had at hand the text of 
x: the author might have read a summary that gave the structure of the 
work or had heard an oral summary, as at times happened in several works 
mentioned by Miguel Asm Palacios (1871-1944). 2 The third possibility is 
that an Arabic text is, in a scholar’s opinion, the direct source of one of 
Dante’s works. In this case, the literary derivation from the Arabic text 
must be supported on the grounds of literary history: a translation of the 
Arabic text into Latin or Old French or a familiarity with it in Dante’s 
literary context. Then one must prove that a correspondence is not 
merely thematic but rather formal; furthermore, the correspondence must 
be extensive enough not to be coincidental but isomorphic by design. 3 

From these methodological premises, I would like to offer (within the 
limited scope of this paper) some examples of these three possible connec¬ 
tions between Dante’s De vulgari eloquentia, Convivio , or Commedia and 
one or more Arabic texts. I will begin with two examples—quite different 
in terms of their relative weight but both visible in the Ulysses episode in 
Inferno 26—of Arabic influences that are traceable to the historical reality 
of interdiscursivity. Dante writes of the passage through the Pillars of 
Hercules: 


Io e’ compagni eravam vecchi e tardi 

quando venimmo a quella foce stretta 
dov’Ercule segno li suoi riguardi 
acrid che l’uom piu oltre non si metta. 

(Inf 26.106-9) 

As I have shown elsewhere, 4 the taboo on passing through the Pillars of 
Hercules is absent from Greek and Latin tradition; the most ancient refer¬ 
ences go back to Arab and Spanish geographies, again confirming the 
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striking relationship between the Christian and Arab worlds at the outset. 5 
Guido delle Colonne, in his thirteenth-century Historia destructionis Troiae , 
clearly states that this prohibition is Arabic in origin: “Dicitur Sarracenica 
lingua Saphy,” 6 using a term or toponym ( Saphy) that is found again in 
the anonymous Mare amoroso: 

E mai non finirei d’andar per mare 

infin ch’i’ mi vedrei oltre quel braccio 

che fie chiamato il braccio di Saufi 

c’ha scritto in su la man “Nimo ci passi,” 

per cio che di qua mai non toma chi di la passa. 7 

This instance of one text recalling another has been quoted because of the 
importance of the statue of Muhammad, which announced the prohibi¬ 
tion against going forward by pointing his left arm in the direction of the 
strait, a gesture that according to Arab geographers meant “Return to the 
place from which you have come,” or in other words, “Do not go for¬ 
ward.” 8 Various interdiscursive historical facts relating to the Arabic saphy 
are thus behind the verses of the Ulysses episode. However, to search for 
a direct source would here be senseless. 

The second interdiscursive case is more ambiguous and invites more 
speculation. The noted Italianist Mario Fubini (1900—1977) wrote a won¬ 
derful essay on the episode of Ulysses as a sublime product of Dante’s 
pure imagination. 9 Certainly the narration of the rash, Promethean, and 
fascinating event is the work of Dante’s own genius. 10 To be precise, 
however, it should be noted that the theme of Ulysses’ shipwreck, related 
in the prophecy of Tiresias in Book 11 of the Odyssey (“thanatos ex 
halos,” death by water, that is, by the sea) is not Dante’s invention; rather, 
it gives signs of itself as a centuries-old topos in drama, already appearing 
as such in Aeschylus and Sophocles. 11 Although it is tempting to view the 
inherently fascinating qualities of the text as entirely original, we must 
ask, Is it all a purely Dante’s invention? 

Three aspects of the story are notable upon first reading it: the connec¬ 
tion between the character and the Pillars of Hercules; the sea voyage 
from Campania to the Pillars; and the shipwreck. These first two develop 
through interdiscursive topoi. The first, besides having within it an echo 
of the saphy, or prohibition, reminds us of Strabo (60 BCE-20 CE), who 
in the third book of the Geographica , dedicated to Iberia, describes (relating 
to the Greek sources of Posidonius of Rhodes, Artemidorus of Ephesus, 
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and Asclepiades of Myrleia) the city of Odysseia, with its temple of 
Athena, on the mountainous slopes above the Straits of Gibraltar. A great 
Byzantine writer of the twelfth century, Eustathius of Thessalonica, also 
speaks of an Odysseia in Turdetania, above the Pillars of Hercules, in his 
commentaries on the Odyssey and on Dionysius’s Periegesis. And we 
should not forget that Servius in his commentary to Vergil (Aen. 6.107) 
writes that Ulysses would have arrived at the most distant part of the 
ocean. 

If, therefore, the theme of Ulysses’ voyage beyond the Pillars of Her¬ 
cules already existed in classical and Byzantine cultures, we can add to it 
the theme of the via Heracleia —the route by sea that traces the Mediterra¬ 
nean islands from Cumae, in Campania (Dante’s Gaeta, “prima che si 
Enea la nomasse” [Inf. 26.93]), to the Pillars of Hercules. An interesting 
point made by Ramon Menendez Pidal is that this maritime passage was 
also used by Arab geographers and traders, as it was the least dangerous in 
regard to the winds. 12 

We now arrive at our third theme, shipwreck, which offers dramatic 
evidence of itself over the centuries. Strabo, in the Geographica , lingers 
over one of his sources, Asclepiades. 13 Asclepiades, who came from Myr¬ 
leia (modern Murdanya in Turkey) on the Bosphorus to Odysseia in order 
to teach Greek grammar there, began to make his way around the area, 
writing his Periegesis. In this text, Asclepiades notes that in the temple 
dedicated to Athena (the protective goddess of Ulysses) at Odysseia, one 
could see affixed to the walls shields and spurs from Ulysses’ ship, souve¬ 
nirs of a failed undertaking. It is likely that a faint ghost of this shipwreck 
theme survives in the Arabic-Spanish prohibition against passing through 
the Pillars—the prohibition that Ulysses calls into question while in 
Dante’s company. In fact, in the vernacular translation of the Historia de¬ 
structions Troiae we read “quello luogo ove le predette colonne d’Ercole 
sono fitte, s’appella in lingua saracina Saphis, ed e il luogo ove piu oltre 
non si puote ire per tornare” (that place where the aforesaid Pillars of 
Hercules are erected is called in the Saracen tongue Saphis , and it is the 
place beyond which one may never pass in order to return again). 14 “Per 
tornare” alludes to a punitive shipwreck that awaits those who would risk 
such a venture, and we find this again in Purgatorio 1.131-32 (“che mai 
non vide navicar sue acque / omo, che di tornar sia poscia esperto”). To 
the myth of the shipwreck one can also add the myth of a long and 
unpredictable journey, since the failed expedition of the brothers Vandino 
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and Ugolino Vivaldi, Genoese explorers who voyaged beyond the Straits 
of Gibraltar in 1291, gave rise to a certain amazement and fear. 

This theme of the Arabic Saphy , then, followed by the punitive ship¬ 
wreck, is conveyed by the Arabic tradition, as highlighted by many 
events: the construction of the gilded statue of Muhammad with its men¬ 
acing gesture; the Norse tradition by which the Bay of Cadiz is known as 
Karlsa (“water of the man,” that is, of the statue); and the Norwegian 
account of the voyage of Saint Olaf, who arrived from the outside at the 
Pillars of Hercules by coming along the sea along the coast of France, only 
to have to turn back owing to the injunction of the statue of Muhammad 
(in the dream). 15 It is upon this exciting theme and the traditional fear of 
a long voyage “per l’alto mare aperto” ( Inf. 26.100) that Dante constructs 
the allegorical significance of Ulysses’ shipwreck, which is contrasted 
through references to his own text to the beginnings of the three 
canticles. 16 

Equally significant is a comparison with Purgatorio 1.130-33: 

Venimmo poi in sul lito diserto 

che mai non vide navicar sue acque 
omo, che di tomar sia poscia esperto. 

Quivi mi cinse si com’altrui piacque. 

This is a further example of self-referentiality in the Ulysses episode, with 
an even more conspicuous indication in the repetition of “com’altrui 
piacque,” which indicates two extraordinary experiences, one negative 
and one positive. God himself sends Ulysses’ boat to the bottom of the 
sea (“e la prora ire in giu, com’altrui piacque” [Inf. 26.141]) as punish¬ 
ment for his presumptuous curiositas , whereas Dante is encircled by “l’um- 
ile pianta” ( Purg . 1.135), symbolizing the humility of the quest. 

The Ulyssean theme of the voyage opens the first two canticles, and it 
is also found in the third, at the moment of the ascension into the heavens. 
In Canto 2 of Paradiso , the “piccioletta barca” (Par. 2.1) corresponds to 
the “compagna picciola” of Inferno 26; then, the phrase of Ulysses, “ma 
misi me per l’alto mare aperto” ( Inf 26.100), corresponds to “tornate a 
riveder li vostri liti: / non vi mettete in pelago” (Par. 2.4-5), where “pel- 
ago” indicates “l’alto mare aperto.” Both Ulysses and Dante the pilgrim 
take to waters that “gia mai non si corse” (Par. 2.7), Ulysses by violating 
saphy, Dante by a privilege granted by Minerva, Apollo, and the Muses. 
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The desire to know for the sake of knowing brings the shipwreck and 
the mad flight, while the Dantesque “sete del dei'forme”—the thirst for 
God’s form (Par. 2.20)—guides Beatrice and Dante upward on their jour¬ 
ney-flight. In both cases the metaphoric sea closes up according to the 
untroubled laws of nature, as at Inferno 26.142 (“infin che ’1 mar fu sopra 
noi richiuso”) and Paradiso 2.15 (“dinanzi a l’acqua che ritorna eguale”). 
Dante infuses the three situations with an even more precise allegorical 
significance (which I do not examine here) that signals an exemplum of 
the intellectual voyage, making Ulysses—as first put forth by Jurij Lotman 
(1922-1993)—“the original double of Dante,” 17 the negative hero of a 
journey that is undertaken in Dante’s time by those who wish to be sapi- 
entes mundi , the radical Aristotelians, whom Augustine would have said to 
be shipwrecked before reaching ad philosophiae portum (De beata vita 1.1, 
the harbor of philosophy). We are thus looking at Dante’s brilliant trans¬ 
formation of the topos of the intellectual shipwreck. Indeed, Benvenuto 
da Imola noticed that Dante has told the story of Ulysses “propter aliquod 
propositum ostendendum” (so as to make evident some purpose). 

A curious and in some ways ambiguous piece of evidence is worth 
noting, which is handed down in an as yet unedited thirteenth-century 
text concerning Trojan material, part of the Tercera parte of the General 
estoria of Alfonso X. 18 According to this history, Ulysses, 19 having founded 
the city of Ulixbona (Lisbon) and having been struck by a sense of longing 
and nostalgia for his dear wife Penelope and his son Telemachus, whom 
he had not seen for twenty-five years, told his men to prepare themselves 
for the trip back to their native land. They left with favorable winds and 
arrived at Ithaca, having avoided the enchantress Circe. One night, Ulys¬ 
ses had in a dream a strange vision, in which a beautiful woman appeared 
to him with the signs of death that boded sadness and lamentation to him. 
Ulysses says that the woman’s hand showed him “the scabbard of a lance 
that had impressed upon it two fishes of the sea, which is salty water, and 
she then curtly blocked my view.” 

It is not clear how to elucidate the elements in this vision of death in 
the Castilian text nor how to interpret them, like the seers consulted by 
Ulysses, as news of patricide. For us, the important detail is that the imagi¬ 
native process created through the long journey of Ulysses continued to 
construct itself around the theme of rwnos/tas/death. The Castilian tale lies 
outside discussions of Dante’s sources, but, like other discoveries found in 
the fantastic texts of the geographers of that age, it does not allow us to 
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refute categorically the possibility that from behind such interdiscursivity 
there could one day emerge a precise source. No specific source has 
emerged: it is only within the realm of possibility—the paths of reading 
are as infinite as those of Providence itself. 

I would like to move from the first process of relations between two 
cultures, namely, interdiscursivity, to the interaction between two or 
more texts, which is to say intertextuality. Here I will consider the episode 
recounting the Tower of Babel in De vulgari eloquentia 2.8.6—7, which is 
clearly constructed upon Genesis 2:34, around the two periods of con¬ 
struction (the ascent) and confusion (the descent). In the first, Dante not 
only describes the activities of a thirteenth-century construction site but 
he also lists several officia and ministeria , using a structure offered him by 
Aeneid 1.423-25 (the construction of Carthage). 

It is the second phase of the story, Dante’s description of the confusion 
of languages as a social reality, that is interesting for our purposes. It is 
through social commerce that the members of professional groupings, 
those who belong to a certain status or guild, are able to understand one 
another: for them “eadem lingua remansit” (De Vulg. 1.7.7, a common 
language remained). It is not the same for individuals. Nimrod, the great 
inventor, is alone in speaking a language that is otherwise unknown to 
mankind ( Inf. 31.80-81). This version of the confusio linguarum, which 
renders it as an allegoria infactis of the medieval city (particularly Florence, 
whose citizens in Dante’s Epistola 6 are defined as “alteri Babilonii” [other 
Babylonians]), is not seen in Peter Comestor, Vincent of Beauvais, or 
even in the numerous texts used by Arno Borst in Der Turmbau von 
Babel. 20 

There is, however, such a version of the tale in Alfonso X’s General 
estoria, 1.43b.24. As shown by Hans-Josef Niederehe, Alfonso begins by 
elaborating on the versions of Comestor and Vincent of Beauvais, ampli¬ 
fying them with a spate of construction images. These images center on 
the inability to communicate among individuals, 21 as one calls for pitch 
and is given water, while another calls for water and is given tools. 

In writing a essay on the Tower of Babel in 1978, 22 I asked myself 
whether Dante knew this text or had heard someone speak of it or 
whether the two texts had a common, but still unknown, Latin source. 
Here I would favor the significant intermediation between Arabic-Castil- 
ian culture and Florentine culture by Brunetto Latini. Brunetto was not 
only in Toledo as a Florentine ambassador in 1261, but he also remained 
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in contact with Spain during the time of the French (that is, until 1266) 
as a personal friend of Alfonso X of and several translators of the Toledan 
school. The notion of what I call Brunetto’s European importance is gain¬ 
ing ground, thanks in large part to Spanish Romance philologists, as I 
have tried to demonstrate. 23 Proof of the movement of ideas, first from 
the Toledo school to Brunetto and then through a period of Arabic cul¬ 
ture onward to Dante, is doubtlessly provided by the Convivio. 

The philosophical basis needed to understand Dante’s cultural activity 
in the Convivio is Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics . Which Latin translation 
did Dante use in order to read this work? There was an excellent transla¬ 
tion from the Greek by Robert Grosseteste called either Translatio Lincoln- 
iensis (as the author was the bishop of Lincoln) or Liber ethicorum. This text 
was used by Albertus Magnus as well as by Thomas Aquinas. However, 
Dante did not use this text, except when it is conveyed through Albertus 
Magnus’s commentary. Rather, he used as a rule a translation from Arabic, 
the Translatio Alexandrina , also known as the Summa Alexandrinorum. This 
text is the Latin translation of an Arabic-Alexandrian compendium, attrib¬ 
uted in the manuscripts as ah Hermanno Teutonico (by Herman the Ger¬ 
man). Herman, of the Toledan school, finished his translation on April 8, 
1244. In Toledo it was at times common to use Jews as mediators for 
Arabic texts, but Herman consulted only Arabs in completing his transla¬ 
tions, as can be inferred from several particular linguistic characteristics, 
including proper names. 24 

It was Brunetto Latini who brought the Translatio Alexandrina to 
Dante’s attention. He had the Latin text in his possession in Toledo (ac¬ 
cording to various testimonies), and he used it in his Tresor. Dante, follow¬ 
ing Brunetto’s lead, regularly used the Arabic text in the first and fourth 
essays of the Convivio, and at times he looked directly to the French of 
the Tresor, as I have shown. 25 Brunetto was inspired to write the Tresor 
itself, as an encyclopedia of knowledge, by the Setenario of Alfonso X, a 
work interwoven with Arabic-Castilian elements that was actually begun 
by Alfonso’s father, Ferdinand III, and explicitly driven by the word tesoro 
in the text. 26 The Convivio thus offers a brilliant example of intertextuality 
between a Greek text by Aristotle, an Arabic compendium, its translation 
into Latin, the French Tresor by Brunetto, and the Convivio, in which both 
the Latin translation of the Arabic text and the French translation in the 
Tresor would be translated into Italian. 
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One thing to consider here is that a relationship of genre among texts 
can also reveal something else—something that surpasses the idea of a 
source. It can illuminate the text from a new angle, a point of view that 
has a different orientation. It is not by chance that before “intertextuality” 
gained currency one finds Lotman’s phrase “cultural textuality.” This 
term presupposes that the text is a reality not only organized through the 
signs of a language but also one that situates itself at various levels of a 
culture with possible temporal and spatial expansions available to it. The 
distance between the “text of departure” ( Nicomachean Ethics) and the 
“texts of arrival” (the Arabic compendium, Tresor ; Convivio) becomes 
more stimulating when intertextuality is involved, whether from the 
viewpoint of history or from the viewpoint of literature. 

I would now like to consider our third possibility—a true Arabic 
source for the Commedia. To begin, it should be noted that many themes 
found in the three canticles of the Commedia correspond to Arabic texts, 
which are not, however, direct sources. These include the voyages of 
Muhammad into the afterlife (Inferno and Paradise—in Islam there is no 
Purgatory); the hierarchy of the heavens and the structure of the infernal 
circles; the concept of contrapasso in the punishment of sinners and the 
materiality of some of these punishments; the earthly desires of the dead 
(themes discussed by Avicenna 27 and al-Ghazall [1058-1111] that are later 
taken up by Giles of Rome and the Oxford school, which is alluded to 
in Purgatorio 25.105-8); Jacob’s ladder as a pathway to the heavens; the 
metaphysics of light; gigantic animals and ruined trees; along with other 
motifs and themes found, for example, in the Escatologxa musulmana of 
Asm Palacios. 28 

These thematic correspondences, given their broadly diffused presence, 
cannot be constrained within a discourse of direct sources but only of 
possible intertextuality, unless it can also be verified using the conditions 
listed above of a text translated into Latin or Old French, a historical 
context that can justify Dante’s knowledge of the work, and similarities 
that are not only thematic but also formal and wide-ranging enough not 
to be coincidental but instead to be isomorphic. With this in mind one 
can point without any doubt to the Liber scale Machometi (Liber scale Maho- 
metti , as it is called in the Parisian codex, Bibliotheque nationale de 
France, MS Lat. 6064), as a source for such features as the city of Dis and 
the Malebolge in Hell as represented in Dante’s Inferno. This text, ulti¬ 
mately of Arabic origin, was discovered not, as is often written, by Enrico 
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Cerulli, but rather by Ugo Monneret de Villard. 29 1 believe it is also possi¬ 
ble to confirm that in the Paradiso there are analogical intertextual rela¬ 
tionships, which will be shown later. 

The first question is obvious: How did Dante come to know the Liber 
scale Machometi ? Clues are not in short supply. The text, which was com¬ 
posed in Arabic in the eighth century, was first translated into Castilian, 
the primary language according to the directives in place at the Toledo 
school of Alfonso X. 30 It was translated by a Jew named Abraham Alfa- 
quim, Alfonso’s physician. Still at the Toledo school, Bonaventure of 
Siena translated the Liber from Castilian into Latin and Old French in 
1264. Bonaventura was one of the exiled Tuscans who had taken refuge 
at Alfonso’s court, where he acted as notary. During his time there he also 
became acquainted with Brunetto Latini, who arrived in Toledo between 
1259 and 1260. Antoine Cabaton writes, “II est absolument impossible 
qu’a cette cour mi-chretienne mi-arabe . . . Brunetto Latini n’ait pas vu, 
connu les traducteurs Toledans: qu’allant de Tolede a Seville, oil residait 
tour a tour le roi, il ne les ait pas interroges.” 31 Our earlier discussion on 
Brunetto’s Tresor seems to have strong confirmation. It is also natural to 
think that Brunetto would have passed these bits of knowledge on to 
Dante. 

We know 32 that in one category of codices this text was included as a 
pendant to the Corpus Toletanum, a famous collection of Islamic texts 
that were translated and disseminated throughout Europe thanks to the 
promptings of Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny. 33 In this context it is 
not at all strange that the Liber scale Machometi was referenced by Fazio 
degli Uberti in his Dittamondo (1350-1360), a fact already noted by Ales¬ 
sandro D’Ancona (1835—1914) and subsequently by Cerulli. 34 There was 
also an ample summary of the Liber in Castilian that was attributed to 
Saint Peter Pascual, an ecclesiastic of the Mercedarian order. In the library 
of the Universita Cattolica of Milan there is a Bibliografia Mercedaria , in the 
second volume of which there is a discussion of this summary with the 
title of Libro del parayso y del injierno , which was given between 1288 
and 1292 by Pascual to Pope Nicholas IV—predecessor of Boniface VIII. 
Having read this text, I was able to deduce that it was definitely not a 
source for Dante, 35 although it could have been for the fifteenth-century 
Salentine monk Roberto Caracciolo, author of Lo specchio della fede. 

Reading the Liber scale Machometi in Latin, one is convinced that it was 
a direct source for Dante because of its descriptions of the Muslim Hell, 
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which must have struck Dante for their bloody and violent concreteness. 
From the Paradise of the Liber , however, Dante appears to have been 
more selective in adapting certain elements, as there is a hyperrealistic 
aspect to life in the heavens in the Liber (castles for the blessed, litters, 
beautiful women, and so forth) that is completely foreign to Dantesque 
(and Christian) ideology. 

Let us begin with the Hell of the Liber ; which reveals correspondences 
with Dante’s vision that are not only thematic but also specifically formal, 
wide-ranging, and isomorphic; that is to say, the similarities are realized 
within the same formal or semantic structure in each text. We see, for 
example, the parallel between the habitatio dyaboli (dwelling place of the 
devil) and the city of Dis. This begins from the description of a gigantic 
enchained demon, which will then pass into the Commedia as the giant 
Ephialtes: compare “cathenis ferreis ligaverunt unam manuum ante et 
alteram retro” (Liber par. 149, they bound one of his hands in front and 
the other in back with iron chains) with . . el tenea socinto / dinanzi 
l’altro e dietro il braccio destro, / d’una catena [. . .].” ( Inf. 31.86—88). 

Arriving at the habitatio dyaboli , we see in the Liber (par. 150) that the 
dwelling place of the devil is a castrum (the jortezza of Inf. 9.108); it is 
girded by the valla (Dante’s “alte fosse / che vallan quella terra sconsolata” 
[Inf. 8.77-78]). There are then “muri, turres, moenia et domus omnes” 
(walls, towers, battlements, and whole houses) that are “de igne valde 
nigro, qui ardet continuo in se ipso” (of entirely black fire, which burns 
constantly in itself). In Inferno 8.70-75, Dante speaks of the (strangely 
Arabic) “meschite” “ vermiglie come se di foco uscite / fossero,” adding “II 
foco etterno / ch’entro Vajfoca le dimostra rosse,” and, at line 78, “Le mura 
mi parean che ferro fosse”—an image perhaps prompted by the black fire 
of the Liber. In this castrum there is “quaedam porta, per quam vadit homo 
ad infernum magnum” (a certain door, by which one goes to the great 
inferno). We should also remember that Phlegyas at line 81, cries “usciteci 
. . . qui e l’intrata.” Further, the Liber says that the doors through which 
the demons enter and exit are seven in number; in his turn Dante writes 
at line 115 “chiuser le porte que’ nostri awersari.” 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth bolgias of the Commedia have signifi¬ 
cant thematic and formal similarities with the fourth and fifth terraces of 
the Liber as well as with a final listing of sins that begins with the “semina- 
tori di discordia,” the sowers of discord. In Dante’s seventh bolgia, there 
are thieves who, as everyone knows, turn into serpents before being 
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quickly turned back into men so that the punishment can continue. The 
same occurs in the Liber (par. 140), where it is said that God makes the 
damned return to human form in order to punish them all over again. 
Paragraph 143 explains that serpents have a venom that immediately bums 
the damned, reducing them to ashes (“destrueret et reduceret in cin- 
erem”). Compare Dante’s description of Vanni Fucci: 

Ne O si tosto mai ne I si scrisse, 
com’el s’accese e arse, e cener tutto 
convenne che cascando divenisse. 

(Inf. 24.100-2) 

It seems to me that the Islamic text should be added to the list of sources 
headed by Lucan (cited for the serpents of Libya [De hello civili 9.711-14 
and 719-21]). Staying with the topic of the thief-serpent duo, Dante adds: 

Poi s’appiccar, come di calda cera 
fossero stati , e mischiar lor colore, 
ne Tun ne l’altro gia parea quel ch’era. 

(Inf 25.61-63) 

The Liber ; having described the fusion of man and serpent, concludes: “ita 
quod ipsi liquefiunt, prout liquefit ante faciem ignis cera” (par. 142, just 
as wax melts before a flame, so [it is] that they turn liquid). Dante grabs 
this idea and with a striking flight of the imagination transforms it into 
lofty poetry. 

In Dante’s eighth bolgia, which houses the fraudulent, we see “di tante 
fiamme tutta risplendea / l’ottava bolgia” (Inf 26.31-32). In the Liber ; the 
same thing occurs in the fifth region, but here the flame is generated by a 
piece of brimstone that is aflame and attached to the neck of the damned: 
“Lapis et peccator faciunt in simul flammam unam” (par. 146, the stone 
and sinner produce at one and the same time one flame), which Dante 
seems to have used with the aid of a metaphor at Inferno 26.42, “e ogne 
fiamma un peccatore invola.” The Liber later specifies that, according to 
the Qu’ran (sura 14.51), “cooperiuntur igne facies peccatorum” (par. 146, 
the faces of sinners are covered by fire), which could be related to line 48 
in Dante, “catun si fascia di quel ch’elli e inceso.” 

Our final example, which is possibly the most suggestive of Dante’s 
playful project of reformulation, is seen in the ninth bolgia with the sow¬ 
ers of discord. Dante seems to be amusing himself in Inferno 28 as he puts 
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into Muhammad’s mouth the words that are spoken by Gabriel in the 
Liber. Gabriel speaks to Muhammad about those “qui verba seminant ut 
mittant discordiam inter gentes” (par. 199, who sow words to cause dis¬ 
cord among people). The appearance of the metaphor of “seminare” (to 
sow) is certainly not a casual coincidence (see Inf 28.35, “ seminator di 
scandalo e di scisma”). As often occurs, a certain feature, such as a meta¬ 
phor, is able to generate thematic and formal patterns through Dante’s 
exceptional imagination. In the Liber, sinners find their lips being cut off 
or their tongues being pulled out with fiery pincers (“forcipibus igneis”); 
in Dante’s eighth bolgia, there is a veritable pandemic of slashing and 
cutting. Yet there is even more. Immediately afterwards in the Liber, Mu¬ 
hammad reflects on the contrapasso principle: “Vidi peccatores omnes qui, 
prout erant singulorum peccata, ita diverso modo suppliciis torquebantur” 
(j Liber par. 201, I saw all the sinners who, just as their sins were individu¬ 
als’, so in varying fashion they were tortured by punishments). It is un¬ 
likely to be a coincidence then that in the ninth bolgia, at the conclusion 
of the canto, Dante has Bertran de Born [ca. 1150-1215] say, “Cosi si 
osserva in me lo contrapasso ” ( Inf. 28.142), the only example of Dante’s 
use of this particular word. 

There is no contradiction in the fact that above it was also posited that 
the idea of the contrapasso was also among the intertextual connections 
found in Asm Palacios’s Escatologia musulmana. The example given here, 
from the Liber (that is, a particular source that abounds in correspon¬ 
dences), shows that the Arabic text will indicate the direction of the re¬ 
search, either on the path of intertextuality or on the more gainful path 
of the direct source. 

The relationship between the Muslim Paradise of the Liber and the 
Christian Heaven of the Commedia is more complex than what we have 
seen above. Dante was attracted by several particular types of intellectual 
speculation on the metaphysics of light that were current during his time. 
And in the examination of the metaphysics of light, he entered into a 
sort of intellectual competition with these speculations, generating new 
relationships between the spheres of his own creativity and those of the 
mystics. Thomas Aquinas had already considered the ideas of the Arab 
mystics particularly important and declared them as such. Dante offers in 
the third treatise of the Convivio more proof that he used Bartolomeo da 
Bologna’s philosophical-theological writings on light, presented in six 
parts with the title Tractatus de luce (Treatise on Light). Bartolomeo was a 
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friar and professor who succeeded Matteo di Acquasparta in the school of 
theology in the second half of the thirteenth century and was magister 
Provinciae Bononiensis (master of the Province of Bologna) from 1285 to 
1289. Among other things, this Tractatus , which was certainly used by 
Dante for its semantic distinctions in terms of light (lux, lumen, radius, 
splendor), is filled with citations of Arabic works—Avicenna, Averroes, 
Albacen, al-Farabl, and others. 36 

Concordances of Dante’s Paradiso reveal seventy-three instances of luce, 
sixty-nine of lume, and seventeen of splendore, all corresponding to the 
precepts laid out in the Tractatus de luce. It is certain that the lyric inspira¬ 
tion of the Liber scale Machometi and Dante’s Paradiso did not filter through 
from Bartolomeo da Bologna’s treatise. However, it must be recognized 
that the viewpoint of intertextuality provides for us another type of exper¬ 
tise that results in an elaboration of the situation, providing new implica¬ 
tions and possibilities. This viewpoint does not exclude that the eight 
Heavens of the Liber could have offered analogical models for three basic 
situations that deal with the presence of light in the heavenly afterlife, 
situations that are connected to one another both in the Liber and in the 
Commedia. 

The first situation could be described as a potentiality of the metaphys¬ 
ics of light, through which God, in the Liber, is light, referred to as claritas; 
light, or claritas, is blessedness, and as such it connotes the figures and 
objects of Paradise by defining their celestial nature, which is splendor 
and blessedness. In the Liber we read, “Claritas ibi existens tanta est et tarn 
magna quam claritas solis talis est respectu claritatis illius qualis est claritas 
unius stelle respectu claritatis Solaris” (the brightness present there is so 
great and powerful that the brightness of the sun is in comparison with its 
brightness is as the brightness of a star in comparison with the brightness 
of the sun); 37 Abraham “erat eciam totus claritatis circumvolutus vestibus, 
que plus quam sol in estate splendore lucebant” (was entirely enveloped 
in clothes of brightness, which shone with splendor more than the sun 
does in summer). 38 As a leitmotif, the pure claritas reappears as it envelops 
the angels and the blessed. We find an analogous spirit and a similar mean¬ 
ing for light in Dante, for example in the first hundred lines of Paradiso 
26: something here seems to go beyond the typical concordance between 
Islamic and Christian mysticism that has been investigated by specialists in 
the field. 39 It seems really to be intertextuality. 
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The second situation is that the divine force of claritas results for a 
mortal in loss of sight. In the Liber, ; upon the appearance of God, Muham¬ 
mad exclaims: “Et tunc Deus abstulit visum ab oculis et ipsum reddidit ita 
cordi quod eum corde vidi, oculis autem minime” (par. 125, And then 
God took sight from my eyes and restored it to my heart so that I saw 
him with my heart, but not at all with my eyes). This blindness recurs 
with Dante: “lo viso spento” (Par. 26.1), and “la vista in te smarrita e non 
defunta” (line 9). The idea of the substitution of the heart for the eyes is 
similar: 


. . . quasi tutta cessa 

mia visione, e ancor mi distilla 
nel core il dolce che nacque da essa. 

(Par. 33.61-63) 

The notion expressed in paragraph 4 of the Liber in regard to to the 
“indirect” vision also seems to point to a possible influence on Dante’s 
metaphysics of light: the eyes of man can grasp the splendor of divine 
light, but only indirectly. That is to say, the eyes must fall on things or 
figures that are illuminated by this light, as a lumen secundarium (par. 377). 
This phenomenon is perceptible in the continuous reflection of God’s 
light as seen through Beatrice’s eyes, fixed upon Dante. 

Francesco Mazzoni examined the reflective eyes of Beatrice in a Lectura 
Dantis Scaligera (1963). In Paradiso 18.8-12, the poet claims to renounce 
any further description of the light that he sees reflected in Beatrice’s eyes 
because his mind (that is, his memory) is not capable of relating such an 
ineffable experience without divine intervention. The drama of human 
inadequacy and divine ineffability is certainly present in the Liber scale 
Machometi , but we should not forget that there is also another certain 
mystic source used by Dante, namely, Richard of Saint Victor’s Benjamin 
Major. 40 

The third situation connected with the claritas of the Liber is the circular 
movement of the luminous angelic spheres, which in turn produces music 
and song. Dante describes this sound as the “dolce sinfonia di paradiso” 
(Par. 21.59). These spheres are described between God and the angels of 
the curtains and circles in the eighth Heaven of the Liber. “Et circa eos- 
dem circulos erat angelorum multitudo quam maxima qui dicuntur Cher- 
ubin” (par. 48, And around the same spheres was the very great host of 
angels who are called Cherubim). Only God knows their number, the 
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Liber continues. The cherubim “laudabant Deum et nihil aliud faciebant 
. . . Eundo et veniendo numquam Deum laudare cessabant” (par. 49, 
praised God and did nothing else . . . Coming and going they never 
ceased to praise God). They also sing in the seventh Heaven, where, 
according to Muhammad, “nullus eorum assimilatur alii, neque in forma 
neque in loquela neque in aliquo membrorum” (par. 58, none of them is 
like another, either in shape, speech, or any of the limbs)—comparable to 
Dante’s description of “piu di mille angeli festanti, / ciascuno distinto di 
fulgore e d’arte” (Par. 31.131-32). 

As for the circles created between God and the angels, the “circulata 
melodia” of the archangel Gabriel also comes to mind, as he, in Paradiso 
23, moves about the Virgin Mary, singing, “io sono amore angelico, che 
giro”; he will continue to circle the Virgin until she finally ascends to the 
Empyrean. Consider too the flames that encircled Peter Damian: 

A questa voce vid’ io piu fiammelle 
di grado in grado scendere e girarsi, 
e ogne giro le facea piu belle. 

(Par. 21.136-38) 

We could also point to the “semicirculi” seen in Canto 32. I have dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere other features that strongly connect the Liber and the 
Commedia . 41 To conclude, I will limit myself to a few examples of struc¬ 
tural features of the Liber that allow Dante to construct an analogical 
model (that is thus intertextual), notwithstanding the abyss that separates 
the two texts and their authors. At the beginning of Muhammad’s jour¬ 
ney, three voices attempt to stop him, recalling Dante’s own three beasts. 
Muhammad goes up a ladder from the earth to the Heaven of the Moon, 
which is full of luminous angels, the same ladder belonging to Jacob that 
brings Dante from the seventh terrace to the earthly Paradise and which 
seems to Dante “d’angeli si carca” (Par. 22.72). There are also several 
intriguing similarities between paragraphs 96-109 of the Liber and Dante’s 
earthly Paradise—a great garden with an enormous tree, from whose roots 
spring two rivers. The blessed drink of one of these rivers and are purified; 
they drink of the other and receive the grace of God. Notwithstanding 
the biblical resonances of these two rivers, 42 the reader thinks of the Lethe 
and the Eunoe. 

There is also a procession in the Liber (par. 102) with camels covered 
with coats that seem to be of red and white silk. They have golden chains 
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about their necks, with precious stones that shimmer like candles. Upon 
their arrival, God on his throne reveals his face: “Discoperuit pulcherri- 
mam faciem suam . . . et se ostendit eis” (par. 13, He uncovered his most 
beautiful face . . . and showed himself to them). This brings to mind 
Beatrice’s raising of her white veil to reveal herself in the Purgatorio : 
“quando nell’aere aperto ti solvesti” (31.145). 

This list could be longer, but every list is only a means subordinated to 
a goal; it is best to eschew the excessive boldness of the scholar who 
wishes to catch a glimpse of the splendor of a direct source in the Liber 
scale Machometi. But the text certainly generated flashes within Dante’s 
imagination, leaps of fantasy, and playful poetics such as calling the houses 
of the city of Dis “meschite”—the same name given to the temples of the 
Saracens. To be a complete and direct source, as some would like, does 
not seem to be the proper end for the popularizing Liber scale Machometi. 
Rather, Dante knew many texts and was able to blend them together 
within the framework of his singular imagination, giving to each its 
proper role in the creative process. In order to preserve and be faithful to 
this creative drive, scholars must continue to create for themselves doubts, 
distinctions, and clarifying principles. 

Translated by Kyle M. Hall 
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Translations of the Qur’an and Other 
Islamic Texts before Dante (Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries) 

JOSE MARTINEZ GAZQUEZ 

I n the face of Islam’s rapid westward expansion the Christian world 
maintained an attitude of hostility and ignorance, favoring the rise of 
a complex network of legends and derogatory distortions that de¬ 
formed reality and cast the Prophet Muhammad as Christianity’s greatest 
and most powerful enemy. In its rapid spread through east and north 
Africa and early arrival in Spain, Islam had stolen from the church entire 
communities that had previously been Christian. Muhammad and his fol¬ 
lowers were considered to be the very incarnation of Satan and his 
demons—the incarnation of the Antichrist—as Peter the Venerable 
bluntly declares: 

And this [heresy], undoubtedly conceived in another age through a 
scheme of the devil, was first spread by Arius and later promoted by 
that Satan, namely, Muhammad, and truly will be brought to fulfill¬ 
ment by the Antichrist entirely according to the devil’s effort. 1 

This attitude explains the persistence throughout the Middle Ages of de¬ 
rogatory legends about Muhammad as well as the profound ignorance in 
which the better part of Christian Europe remained with respect to Is¬ 
lamic doctrine. 

This context frames Dante’s position regarding the presence of Muslim 
characters in the Commedia. Among these characters are Muhammad and 
his son-in-law Ali, both of whom Dante places in the ninth bolgia of the 
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eighth circle, where are found “seminator di scandalo e di scisma” ( Inf. 
28.35); such a conception is entirely consonant with the vagaries and dim 
references surrounding Islam in the Middle Ages. 

The same vague attitude of derogatory zeal appears in the multiple vitae 
Mahometi , possibly known to Dante, which were written over the course 
of the Middle Ages. These vitae present Muhammad as a necromancer, 
an impostor who seduced a simple people, or a libertine driven by lust. 2 
In other cases they saw Muhammad as a person who, having been brought 
up in the Christian faith, renounced this faith and preached a heresy de¬ 
rived from Christianity. 3 A multitude of biographies of the Prophet that 
echo fallacies of this sort found their way into apologetic writings as well 
as vernacular literatures. As an example from Dante’s immediate environ¬ 
ment, the Florentine Andrea Lancia, a contemporary writer credited with 
the authorship of L’ottimo commento alia Commedia , presents Muhammad 
as a cardinal aspiring to the papacy. 4 

By the mid-twelfth century, however, the Christian world—or at least 
the most learned of the clergy and principally the Cluniacs—had available 
a group of texts translated into Latin. These texts were produced in Spain 
in 1143 by Robert of Ketton and a team of translators paid by Peter the 
Venerable. Among these texts were a Vita Mahometi , the Liber generations 
Mahometi , and, finally, the Alchoran, id est, collectio preceptorum , the first 
translation of the Qur’an. These translations were followed in 1210 by a 
second Latin rendering of the Qur’an and one of an Islamic theological 
text, the Libellus Habentometi de unione Dei (Ibn Tumart’s Tractate on the 
Oneness of God), both by Mark of Toledo, canon of the cathedral of that 
city. 5 

The figure of Peter the Venerable and a journey made by him to the 
Iberian Peninsula in 1142 had a special influence on the first translations. 6 
While in the kingdoms of Castile and Leon, Peter had the opportunity to 
visit the monasteries being constructed along the Ebro River, which 
formed the boundary line with Muslim territories, and to witness the 
reality of contact between Christians and Muslims. Moreover, he was 
able to meet scholars involved in Latin translations of Arabic works on 
astronomy, astrology, mathematics, and medicine. In this setting Peter 
conceived the idea of translating a collection of Islamic texts that included 
the Qur’an itself and was known as the Corpus Toletanum or Islamolati- 
num. 7 The express end of this project was to acquire a closer knowledge 
of Islam so as to oppose the enemy faith not only militarily but also with 
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the intellectual arms of a direct knowledge of its sources. Furthermore, 
Peter hoped to accomplish the refutation of the doctrines of Islam, a feat 
not previously attempted by Christians in the heart of the church and one 
that passionately interested him: 

Whence my heart lit up inside me, and a fire began to bum in my 
reflections. I was filled with indignation that Latin Christians were ig¬ 
norant of the cause of such a great disaster, and that their own igno¬ 
rance could not incite them to resistance, for there was no one to 
respond, because there was no one who understood. 8 


Peter the Venerable, Robert of Ketton, 
and Robert’s Team of Translators 

This broad conception of the battle against Islam stimulated Peter the 
Venerable, during his journey through Hispanic territory, to form a team 
of translators in a city located along the Ebro River, probably Tarazona or 
Tudela. The team included Robert of Ketton, who would tackle putting 
the Qur’an itself into Latin, and Herman of Carinthia, a translator who 
produced in Leon a rendering of the Liber generationis Mahumeti as well as 
a synopsis of Islamic doctrine that went by the title Doctrina Mahumeti. 
Also among this group were a Muslim by the name of Muhammad, Peter 
of Toledo, and Peter of Poitiers, the personal secretary of the Abbot of 
Cluny. 

The Corpus Islamolatinum has been transmitted entirely or partially in 
approximately thirty manuscripts. The oldest of these, Paris, Bibliotheque 
de 1’Arsenal, MS 1162, dates from the last third of the twelfth century and 
is judged by Marie-Therese d’Alverny to be contemporaneous with the 
life of the translator. 9 It contains the following texts: 

• Summa totius heresis ac diabolice secte Sarracenorum 

• Epistula domni Petri abbatis ad domnum Bernardum Clare Vallis 
abbatem 

• Fabulae Sarracenorum cum iubendi religio . . . [Robert of Ketton’s 
prologue to the Chronica mendosa] 

• Chronica mendosa et ridicula Sarracenorum 

• Liber de generatione Mahumet et nutritura eius 

• Item doctrina Mahumet 
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• Prephacio Roberti translators [in Alchoran] 

• Apologia al-Kindi 10 

• Epistula domini Petri Venerabilis Cluniacensis abbatis ad dominum 
Bernardum Clareuallis abbatem de impia secta Mahumet 
pseudopropheta 

The translation of this group of Islamic texts into Latin represented an 
advance in Western Christendom’s knowledge of Islam, the significance 
of which probably not even Peter the Venerable was able to perceive. 
James Kritzeck has highlighted the importance that the acquisition of di¬ 
rect sources of knowledge of Islam had for the religious, social, and intel¬ 
lectual history of Western Christianity. 11 Such documents allowed for the 
refutation of Islamic doctrine and were essential in disputes and contro¬ 
versies between Christians and Muslims. The effort behind the translation 
of Islamic works into Latin and the reception of these texts contributed 
to the emergence in Europe of a new, more objective and grounded point 
of view regarding the doctrine and work of Muhammad. 

After Bernard of Clairvaux’s probable refusal to attempt a refutation of 
Islam, this project, framed by a broad perspective on the interests of the 
church and shaped by Peter’s general frustration at the Christian attitude 
toward Islam, allowed him to follow through with a duty that his circum¬ 
stances imposed on him. He hoped that his efforts would result in the 
conversion of Muslims and support the faith of Christians by helping them 
to avoid falling into the infernal abyss of that religion: 

I will err in no way if in plain sight I have done my duty and, as I have 
said, kept for God what is his. This work could not, certainly could 
not at all, once taken up for God, remain unfinished, if only it could 
help the converts, thwart the enemies, strengthen our own people, or 
at least make good on the “Peace to men of good will” [Luke 2:14] 
promised to the writer of these words. 12 

In this endeavor Peter the Venerable took as his model Saint Augustine 
and other church fathers, lamenting that, whereas all the other heresies 
had had someone to refute them properly, the same had not been done 
with Islam. So, taking up the most effective arms available—including 
intellectual ones—in the struggle against Islam, 13 and availing himself of 
the texts translated into Latin on his own initiative, he accomplished his 
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mission by composing the Liber contra sectam sine haeresim Saracenorum 
(Book against the Sect or Heresy of the Saracens). 14 Despite the fact that 
he directly approached the sources of Islam in this work, there persists for 
the Peter some doubt and uncertainty as to how to classify this religion. 
Moreover, it remains uncertain whether Islam is a heresy derived from 
Christianity: 

Plainly, I had this reason for writing, which many and great Fathers 
had. They could not suffer any rift, even a small one, in the Christian 
faith, nor did they tolerate against pure doctrine the perverse evil of 
heretics of any sort. They took care not to remain silent when they 
were obliged to speak, being advised—what is more, being entirely 
conscious—that, in the subtle balance of judgment before God, they 
would be held no less responsible for a vain silence or, what is more 
important, a harmful silence, than for a careless or blameworthy word. 
Thus with letters, thus with books, thus with various profound treatises 
they gagged “the sinful mouth of those who speak” [Ps. 62:12 (63:11)] 
and, with the Spirit of God speaking through them, they prostrated, 
stomped on, and destroyed, according to the apostles, “all the haughti¬ 
ness” of Satan “arisen against the science of God” 15 [2 Cor. 10:5] 

Like many other Christian scholars, Robert of Ketton, a Cluniac monk 
from England, was attracted by the richness of Arabic science. In 1142 
Robert found himself in Spain, on the banks of the Ebro, with the inten¬ 
tion of translating texts on astronomy and geometry. While there, he met 
Peter the Venerable and, momentarily leaving aside the scientific texts, 
acceded to the latter’s requests. With the assistance of the aforementioned 
team of translators, he produced the first translation of the Qur’an as well 
as renderings of other Islamic texts previously unknown to Latin 
Christianity. 

In the prologue to his rendering of the Qur’an, the translator wrote a 
dedication to Peter the Venerable in which we find clues that explain 
everything related to his manner of work and the criteria relevant to the 
execution of his translation. He shows himself aware of the ignorance of 
Islam among Christians and shows that this ignorance, denounced by the 
Abbot of Cluny, leads to serious harm: 

But all of Latin Christendom until now imprisoned—I will not say by 
the ruinous misfortunes of ignorance or of negligence—has not only 
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suffered an ignorance of their enemies’ cause but has also declined to 
dislodge it. 16 

He wants to bring forth his work in order to arrive at the construction 
of the refutation of Islam to be undertaken by Peter the Venerable. The 
desired result would be an attractive, comfortable edifice, well founded 
and indissoluble, from which nothing would be eliminated. The text 
would remain unaltered, the only exception being that which would con¬ 
tribute to its intelligibility: 

Therefore I have brought stones and lumber, so that afterward your 
most beautiful and comfortable edifice may rise up well-established and 
indestructible, without summarizing anything, without altering any¬ 
thing appreciable, except that which could aid comprehension. 17 

The very right that supports the Christians in their confrontation with 
Muslims justifies in the translator an attitude of attack and forthright hos¬ 
tility. Robert of Ketton believed that his work’s principal utility should 
be to serve the Peter the Venerable’s planned refutation of Islam by con¬ 
tributing materials that corroborated the Christians’ position and gave 
them sharper and more powerful weapons: 

Consequently, as you destroy the enemy camp and even its shelter, 
drying up its well, since you are the best part of the world’s right hand, 
the hardest flint of religions, the generous hand of charity, the law 
demands that you confirm the protection of your own people and 
diligently sharpen your spears, in order that its source may flow with 
greater force. And may you build more amply and capably the bulwark 
of its charity. 18 

Robert of Ketton’s Latin translation presents more or less important 
discrepancies with respect to controversial points of Islamic doctrine and 
adopts various solutions that depart from the content and original form of 
the Qur’an. The division of the suras in the Latin text does not correspond 
to the accepted division in the original text, given that the translation 
includes 123 in comparison to the 114 of the Qur’an. Probably following 
a Qur’an arranged for liturgical reading, he subdivided the first, more 
extensive suras in succinct fragments, which are also related to the 
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Qur’anic divisions of the Haxra and Hisbi , 19 To these new suras he attrib¬ 
uted individual titles, whose content, most often slanted and probably 
drawn from prejudices against Muslim doctrine and customs, sought the 
final disqualification of Muhammad and his doctrine. 20 In this way he 
shows his interest in emphasizing the Satanic inspiration of Muhammad 
and what are, by his judgment, the latter’s numerous lies and twisted 
interpretations of Jewish and Christian doctrines. Thus, for example: 

Azoara [XVII] [[Seventh]]. Being stirred by the evil spirit, he inter¬ 
weaves here endless fables of Adam and Eve, Beelzebub, certain 
unknown prophets, and Moses, without ceasing to reiterate the cus¬ 
tomary incoherencies, lunacies, and extremely stupid words. 21 

He also went so far as to suppress some Qur’anic verses in their entirety. 
This method is employed throughout the text. Sometimes the content of 
the suppressed verses is conveyed by paraphrasing two or more verses 
in a phrase with a vague sense. The translation constantly undermines 
Muhammad’s claim that the Qur’an is a work revealed by God, contain¬ 
ing the very word of God. 

Peter the Venerable’s refutation of Islam, being based on a direct 
knowledge of Islamic sources, shows a certain consideration toward Mus¬ 
lims. But his negative judgment of Islam and Muhammad does not dimin¬ 
ish in intensity, and he holds to his purpose with the forcefulness with 
which the church fathers refuted all the previous heresies. Thus Peter’s 
endeavor prepared a series of weapons that, based on a greater knowledge 
of Islamic sources, would help Christians to preserve their faith and, inso¬ 
far as it was possible, to guard against Islamic doctrines. 


Mark of Toledo’s Alchoranus latinus and Libellus Habentometi 

The archbishop Rodrigo Jimenez de Rada, together with Mauricio, 
canon and archdeacon of the cathedral of Toledo and bishop-elect of 
Burgos, charged Mark of Toledo with the second translation of the 
Qur’an into Latin around the year 1210. In 1230 Mark would also trans¬ 
late, at Mauricio’s request, a compendium of Islamic theology, the Libellus 
Habentometi de unione Dei , which comprehends a series of the professions 
of faith of Ibn Tumart, the mahdi of the Almohads. 
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It must be emphasized that both translations were done in a brief period 
of time, one before and one immediately after the battle of Las Navas de 
Tolosa, which took place in Jaen on July 12, 1212. This event represents 
the definitive turning point in the defeat in al-Andalus of the Almohads, 
among whom Ibn Tumart was a central figure. Jimenez de Rada had 
preached in favor of a crusade against the Almohads and personally fought 
in the battle. Mauricio and Mark also contributed to this victory. 

In the prologue to his translation of the Qur’an, Mark fails to mention 
not only the existence of the first translation but also his predecessor Rob¬ 
ert ofKetton and the group of texts that had been compiled in the Corpus 
Islamolatinum at the initiative of the Abbot of Cluny. Jimenez de Rada 
and Mauricio also seem unaware of the prior rendering, given that they 
commissioned the translation and considered it a necessary tool for their 
fight against the Muslims. 

Mark introduces in the prologue to his translation an anthology of 
legends that denigrate the figure of Muhammad, highlighting as they do 
his supposed vices and the tricks he allegedly used in the propagation of 
his doctrine among ignorant communities. This legendary biography of 
Muhammad, which brings together the derogatory commonplaces accu¬ 
mulated by Christians over the course of five centuries, describes him as 
a charlatan and necromancer who used magic tricks and chicanery in 
order to seduce simple people: 

And when by means of fantastic illusions he was, like a magician, lead¬ 
ing astray uncultivated people, calling himself at times God’s emissary 
and at others God’s prophet, and explaining to them lessons that he 
made up . . . 22 

He constantly highlights Jimenez de Rada’s preoccupation with the 
upholding and preservation of the faith of the Christians who were in 
contact with Spanish Muslims. Clearly, Rodrigo worried about the prose¬ 
lytizing of the followers of Muhammad, who so quickly had spread their 
religion and had subdued so many Christian communities. Similarly, he 
maintains his conviction that it was intolerable that Muslims had con¬ 
verted Christian temples to mosques and had substituted the holy offices, 
celebrated by Christian bishops to the sound of bells, with calls to prayer 
that, pronounced from towers transformed into minarets, deafened the 
ears of the Christian faithful: 
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It happens that as a punishment for their sins, he himself as well as his 
successors subjugated to their heresy almost all peoples, from the north 
to the Mediterranean Sea and from the Indies to the regions of the 
West. They did so at times through deceptive preaching, at others 
through military defeat. Alas, they not only subdued these regions, 
some of which had already received the faith of Jesus Christ, but also 
occupied certain regions of Hispania through the betrayal of their par¬ 
tisans. In many places where many priests formerly offered divine obe¬ 
dience to God, loathsome and criminal men now make supplications 
to Muhammad, and the churches that had previously been consecrated 
by the hands of bishops have now been reconverted into profane 
temples. 23 

This perception was experienced in a much closer and more painful 
way by the Christians of the Iberian Peninsula and propelled them to an 
intensification of the armed fight for control over the land. They placed 
in this idea their hopes of recovering the ancient political and religious 
identity of the Hispano-Visigothic community, which they tied to the 
memory of all that previously constituted the kingdom of Hispania. The 
Christians of the Peninsula desired to link themselves with this kingdom 
as a natural and just continuation of the Christian kingdoms that antedated 
the arrival of the Muslims. 24 

Mauricio shared this concern. Moreover, he intended to help some 
Saracens who had been dissuaded from the detestable precepts of Muham¬ 
mad to approach the Catholic faith. Thus both patrons persuaded Mark 
to put forth the effort of translating the Qur’an, ‘'the book in which are 
contained sacrilegious projects and impious precepts” (liber in quo sacri- 
lega continebantur instituta et enormia precepta), in the hope that knowl¬ 
edge of it would be salutary and act as an instrument for the upholding of 
the Christian faith. These circumstances prompted the humble canon of 
the cathedral of Toledo to accept the imperious demands of his patrons 
and to satisfy them to the best of his ability by carrying through with the 
translation in accord with the exigencies of Christian orthodoxy. 

Consequently, Mark translated the Qur’an in order that the Christians 
of the Hispanic world who were unable to participate in the armed strug¬ 
gle against the Muslims could take up intellectual arms—knowledge that 
would allow them both to show the falsity and imposture of Islamic doc¬ 
trines and to make plain the degradation of their founder, Muhammad, 
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by drawing attention to the supposed vices and tricks he used in propagat¬ 
ing his doctrine among ignorant communities. 

But I, Mark, humble canon of the same [cathedral], wishing to obey 
the just vows and desires of both in this beneficial work, dedicated 
myself wholeheartedly to it. In order to help in carrying out their vow 
and desire, I translated the book of Muhammad from Arabic to Latin in 
accordance with their request and the interests of the Christian faith. 25 

Mark of Toledo also translated a work on the unity of God. This text 
represents the most important piece of Islamic theology written by Ibn 
Tumart. In this translation Mark reaffirms the reasons for which he had 
translated the Qur’an three years earlier, highlighting his intention to give 
Christians, through the knowledge of both works, the means to fight 
against the Saracens by impugning their doctrines. 

He sums up the presentation of Muhammad as a character who was 
dishonest in his doctrine, confused in his exposition of it, shameless with 
his words, and contrary to the truths of the doctrine of Christ as well to 
the better part of the Old Testament, with which Muhammad shows very 
little agreement: 

That Muhammad is proved to have been dishonest in his teachings, 
confused in his words, shameless in his statements, and contrary in his 
deeds to the New Law of Christ himself, as in many things to the Old 
Testament, in agreement in few. 26 

He concludes in the prologue that, in short, he translated the Qur’an 
and the Libellus Habentometi so that Catholics, by examining both Islamic 
texts, would find secret means to impugn them: 

But I, Mark, the deacon and canon of Toledo, who translated the book 
of Muhammad, rendered the little book of Ibn Tumart from Arabic 
into Latin. This second translation was done at a later date and at the 
request of the teacher Mauricio, archdeacon of Toledo and bishop- 
elect of Burgos. The hidden road to attacking lies open to Catholic 
men who inspect each of these two books of the Moors. 27 

Several of these copies have been preserved in Italy and could certainly 
have circulated through Florence in the time of Dante. Elsewhere in this 
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collection, Thomas Burman proves that Riccoldo of Monte Croce 
(1243-1320), a contemporary and countryman of Dante, could have read 
and had in mind the second translation of the Qur’an by Mark of Toledo 
as well as other texts, such as the Liber denudationis , in the glosses that 
appear in Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, MS Arabe 384. 28 Literal 
citations meant to help a potential Christian reader with the meaning of 
the original Qur’anic text appear in many of these glosses. He also em¬ 
ploys the same text of the Latin Qur’an of Mark of Toledo in the com¬ 
mentaries and analyses put forth in the work Contra legem Saracenorum , 
which the Florentine Dominican composed in order to refute the doc¬ 
trines of Islam and to denigrate the life and work of Muhammad. 

The same could have occurred with other Muslim works known and 
translated in Spain, such as Muhammad’s voyage to the world beyond, 
the Liber scale Machometi , translated by Bonaventure of Siena around 1263 
in the court of Alfonso X. Brunetto Latini, ambassador of the Republic 
of Florence during the years 1259-60, had lived in the same court, solicit¬ 
ing aid against King Manfred of Sicily and the Ghibellines, at a time when 
the Wise King still aspired to the throne of the Holy Empire. An intense 
exchange of scientific, literary, and religious texts belonging to the three 
cultures took place around the figure of the monarch. Brunetto Latini had 
the opportunity to familiarize himself with these texts and reflects this 
contact with them amply in his Tresor. 29 Among these texts were the trans¬ 
lations of the Qur’an and others concerning Muhammad and Islamic the¬ 
ology. Being Dante’s teacher, Brunetto could have made Dante aware of 
these texts upon returning to Italy. 30 All of these works circulated in the 
cultural milieu of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries and 
constitute the body of information of which Dante could have made use 
in composing the Commedia . 31 

Universidad Autonoma de Barcelona 
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At the same time, it amplifies considerably the context constructed by Maria Corti, “Dante and 
Islamic Culture,” also in this volume, 57—75. 
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How an Italian Friar 
Read His Arabic Qur’an 


THOMAS E. BURMAN 

T hat no one has undertaken any serious study of Paris, Biblio- 
theque nationale de France, MS Arabe 384, is a sign of how far 
the discipline of medieval studies is from exploring even the most 
remarkable sources surviving from the Middle Ages. This manuscript, a 
handsome though hardly ornate copy of the Qur’an in Arabic, apparently 
produced in Egypt or Syria in the late twelfth or early thirteenth centuries, 
has been part of what is now France’s national library since 1622 and has 
been well cataloged since late in the nineteenth century. The remarkable 
fact—which will preoccupy us here—that it has dozens of marginal notes 
in Medieval Latin, written, according to a nineteenth-century scholar, by 
a “Roman Catholic cleric who possessed a perfect knowledge of the 
Qur’an and of the Arabic Language” has been known just as long. 1 In¬ 
deed, Francois Deroche has recently reiterated this point in his excellent 
catalog of Arabic manuscripts at the Bibliotheque nationale, making clear 
that there are actually two Latin hands to be found in the margins, both 
dating from the late thirteenth or early fourteenth centuries. 2 By any in¬ 
terpretation, this Qur’an manuscript is an important, perhaps even semi¬ 
nal, source for understanding how Latin Christian scholars interacted with 
the holy book of Islam. Yet references to it in studies on these topics can 
be counted on one hand. 3 

What follows are the results of my initial examination of this precious 
manuscript. I have focused here on the question that struck me the first 
time I looked at this Arabic Qur’an and its Latin marginalia ten years 
ago: who were these medieval Latin scholars who had such an advanced 
knowledge of the Qur’an and the Arabic language? As it happens, my 
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initial guess a decade ago that one of those hands had to be that of the 
learned and widely traveled Dominican Friar, Riccoldo of Monte Croce 
(fl. 1267—1316), has proved correct, though the identity of the other hand 
remains elusive. 4 After demonstrating that Riccoldo is the author of the 
second and much more abundant set of notes, and that he was consulting 
MS Arabe 384 extensively as he wrote his widely read Contra legem Sara- 
cenorum (Against the Religion of the Muslims), I will discuss what these 
notes tell us about how he read the Qur’an. Among other things, we will 
see that while he could read Islam’s scriptures perfectly well in Arabic, he 
frequently read them alongside an earlier Christian apologetic work enti¬ 
tled Liber denudationis sine ostensionis aut patefaciens (The Book of Denuding 
or Exposing, The Discloser), written by an Andalusi Christian, as well as 
in conjunction with Mark of Toledo’s Latin Qur’an translation of the 
early thirteenth century. What we see in all this is not only the depen¬ 
dence of this learned Dominican on ideas and texts of Spanish origin but 
also the intriguing paradox of a learned scholar with direct experience of 
Islam and profound knowledge of the Arabic language who nevertheless 
carefully filters his expertise through a long-enduring tradition of Chris¬ 
tian Qur’an reading. Pondering this filtering process opens up, I suggest 
in conclusion, some interesting new questions that scholars might ask 
about the medieval tradition of arguing about religion that was so very 
much alive in Dante’s lifetime and among his own countrymen. 

The two sets of Latin notes on this Qur’an manuscript are easily distin¬ 
guishable. One set is written in a larger hand, the same hand that added 
foliation to this codex, and that also wrote on folios lv and 2r a list of 
Qur’anic teachings, much like the lists of Qur’anic errors that can be 
found in contemporary Latin translations of the Qur’an. 5 The second, 
more extensive, set of notes, written in a smaller script, appear to have 
been added at some point afterward, for in a few places the location of 
these notes with respect to nearby notes in the larger hand can only be 
explained if they were written later. This is particularly evident in the list 
of Qur’anic teachings at the beginning of the manuscript, where the 
smaller hand adds material wherever room can be found among the state¬ 
ments written in the larger hand. 6 

While there are other possible authors of one or the other set of 
notes—his older confreres Ramon Marti and William of Tripoli, for ex¬ 
ample, or Ramon Lull, all of whom knew Arabic well 7 —Riccoldo of 
Monte Croce is as likely a candidate as any. A Dominican scholar and 
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missionary with an extensive knowledge of Arabic who sojourned, more¬ 
over, for a number of years in Baghdad and elsewhere in the Middle East, 
he wrote four works dealing with the Middle East and Islam, including 
the Contra legem Saracenorum , perhaps the most widely read treatise against 
Islam in the later Middle Ages. 8 

Several kinds of evidence indicate that he was, in fact, the author of 
the second and more extensive set of notes and that he was reading this 
particular copy of the Qur’an before and during the composition of his 
Contra legem Saracenorum. 9 First of all, both Riccoldo’s famous anti-Islamic 
treatise and this Arabic Qur’an manuscript, MS Arabe 384, are closely 
connected in the seemingly insignificant issue of how Qur’anic suras are 
cited. While the sura titles have become much more regularized in the 
modern period, many suras traveled under more than one name in the 
Middle Ages. 10 On several occasions Riccoldo cites a Qur’anic sura in 
Contra legem Saracenorum using one of the less common titles, and in all 
these cases that I have found, the relevant sura bears that same unusual 
title in MS Arabe 384. Sura 98, for example, usually known as “al-Bayayi- 
nah” (The Proof), is referred to as “Lam yakun” (its incipit, meaning 
“They are not”) in this manuscript. When Riccoldo cites this sura, he 
uses an abbreviated version of this same uncommon title, “lem,” and we 
will come across other examples below. 11 

Second, if the overlap in sura titles suggests that Riccoldo may have 
been reading this manuscript while he wrote Contra legem Saracenorum , the 
striking parallels in content between this second set of marginal notes in 
MS Arabe 384 and the text of Contra legem Saracenorum argue even more 
strongly for Riccoldo’s consultation of this Arabic Qur’an and his author¬ 
ship of these many notes. A large percentage of the notes consist simply 
of Latin translations of the Qur’anic verses beside which they have been 
written, and in many cases Riccoldo quotes these very verses in the same 
or very similar Latin translations in Contra legem Saracenorum. For example, 
here is the somewhat awkward translation of the first part of sura 4:48 in 
the margin of this Arabic Qur’an manuscript: “Deus non parcit si quis dat 
ei participem” (God is not restrained if someone gives a partner to him). 
When Riccoldo quotes this verse in chapter 15 of the Contra legem Sara¬ 
cenorum, his translation is identical. There are many other examples, as we 
will see in what follows. 12 

Third, MS Arabe 384 contains a lengthy note—squeezed on to one of 
the folios that contain the errors of the Qur’an drawn up by the earlier 
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reader—which is probably an initial sketch of the ninth chapter of Contra 
legem Saracenorum. This note begins with the words “This book [i.e., the 
Qur’an] is against the holy apostles because it says that they were Muslims 
and imitators of Muhammad,” and goes on to list how it also inveighs 
against the Gospel writers, holy prophets, patriarchs, the Blessed Virgin, 
the Son of God, the Holy Spirit, God the Father, God in general ( simplici- 
ter), and, in addition, speaks untruths about demons, each of these asser¬ 
tions defended briefly by evidence from the Qur’an, often cited by sura 
number and folio of the manuscript itself. 13 Chapter nine of Contra legem 
Saracenorum embodies the same argument, asserting that the principal er¬ 
rors of the Qur’an can be reduced to ten types that Riccoldo listed at the 
beginning of the chapter (after which he elaborates on each sequentially): 
“It speaks false things about itself, about Christians, about Jews, about the 
apostles, about the patriarchs, about demons, about angels, about the Vir¬ 
gin Mary, about Christ, and about God” (CLS 9.100). 14 The overlap be¬ 
tween this list and the note in MS Arabe 384 is not exact, but the parallels 
are clear. The overlap between the respective arguments in favor of these 
assertions is even more striking. The note demonstrating that the Qur’an 
speaks against the patriarchs, for example, points out that sura 2 says “that 
Abraham was a Muslim, and also Jacob and his sons.” In Contra legem 
Saracenorum, Riccoldo says much the same thing, but more fully and cor¬ 
rectly: “Concerning the patriarchs, Muhammad says the same thing. He 
says in many places in the Qur’an that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and their 
sons were Muslims” (CLS 9.102). 15 An addendum to this lengthy note in 
MS Arabe 384 observes that “likewise also [the Qur’an] says that God and 
his angels greeted Muhammad and prayed for him,” citing sura 33 explic¬ 
itly. In his treatise Riccoldo points out that “Muhammad says in the surah 
Elehzab [i.e., al-ahzab, sura 33] that God and his angels pray for Muham¬ 
mad,” Riccoldo reworking here his earlier translation of the tricky verb 
yusalluna (“they prayed,” “they greeted,” “they called down blessings 
upon”). 16 This and much else in this note suggest that it is an initial out¬ 
line of Contra legem Saracenorum, chapter 9. 

Finally, we know in fact what Riccoldo’s handwriting looked like from 
other manuscripts, and it is identical to that found in these notes. J.-M. 
Merigoux, the modern editor of Riccoldo’s Contra legem Saracenorum, has 
pointed out that marginal annotations in a manuscript now in Florence 
are certainly in Riccoldo’s own hand. This Florentine manuscript (Bibl. 
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Nazionale, Conv. Sopp. C 8.1173) contains a copy of Contra legem Sara¬ 
cenorum, and while the text of that work was not copied by Riccoldo, the 
annotations on it were made by Riccoldo himself 17 Adding all this evi¬ 
dence together it becomes inescapably clear that the second set of Latin 
notes in this Arabic Qur’an manuscript are the work of the widely trav¬ 
eled Dominican scholar and missionary, Riccoldo of Monte Croce. 

There is, not surprisingly, much to be learned about how Riccoldo 
interacted with the Qur’anic text by looking not only at these notes but 
at their relationship to Contra legem Saracenorum. For one thing, we find 
confirmation of just how learned in the Arabic language of the Qur’an 
Riccoldo was. His careful translations, paraphrases, and intriguing obser¬ 
vations in the margins of MS Arabe 384 certainly are those of “a Roman 
Catholic cleric who possessed” perhaps not “a perfect knowledge of the 
Qur’an and of the Arabic Language” 18 but something surprisingly close to 
it. His translations generally show a thorough knowledge of Arabic and 
real concern to get things right. Indeed, in more than one place we find 
evidence of Riccoldo reworking and clarifying his translations as he 
moved from the Qur’anic translations in the notes on MS Arabe 384 to 
his quotation of the same verse in Contra legem Saracenorum. For example, 
he translates part of sura 59:21 in the margin of MS Arabe 384 thus: “Et 
si misissemus hunc alcoranum super montem, uideres eum pre timore Dei 
scissum” (And if we had sent this Qur’an upon a mountain, you would 
have seen it split apart on account of the fear of God). When he quotes 
the same verse in his treatise, he gives us a carefully improved version. It 
follows the Arabic word order more closely and adds words here and 
there for clarity, “unum,” for example, to indicate that the word montem 
(mountain) is indefinite in the Arabic original (jabat): “Si misissemus hunc 
Alchoranum super unum montem, uideres eum conscissum pre deuotione 
et timore Dei.” 19 Indeed, there is a great deal of evidence of Riccoldo 
continuously returning to the Qur’an manuscript as he wrote, consulting 
both his marginal translations and the original Arabic itself, and making 
adjustments and improvements to his initial versions of Qur’anic verses. 20 

Riccoldo made a substantial number of marginal translations that have 
no direct relevance to anti-Islamic polemic and apologetic. 21 For example, 
he provides the first few, and sometimes all, of the verses of many of the 
later suras apparently just to get a sense of their contents and not because 
they have any Christian polemical or apologetic usefulness. 22 But in many 
cases the translated passages in the margins of MS Arabe 384—even those 
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that Riccoldo did not go on to use in his Contra legem Saracenorum —have 
obvious relevance to the medieval Christian argument with the Qur’an 
and Islam generally. That he translates and paraphrases parts of 2:187 is a 
typical example, since Christian polemicists frequently quoted this verse, 
which tells Muslims that they may eat and drink during the nighttime 
hours of Ramadan, since it seemed to them evident proof of the laxity of 
the Muslim fast. 23 Likewise Riccoldo translated part of22:78, “Habraham 
nominauit uos saracenos” (Abraham named you Muslims), in the margins 
of his Arabic Qur’an because the Qur’anic assertion that Abraham and his 
sons called themselves Muslims was likewise a favorite target of Christian 
attacks on the Qur’an. 24 Riccoldo used neither of these translations in his 
treatise, but they and many other examples are clear evidence of the ex¬ 
tent to which he read Islam’s holy book looking particularly and zealously 
for the parts that could be used most effectively to attack Islam and defend 
Christianity. 

But while Riccoldo left an abundance of evidence in the margins of 
MS Arabe 384 of his direct, learned, and generally polemical engagement 
with the Arabic text of the Qur’an, there is also plenty of evidence that 
he read Islam’s holy book alongside of, and indeed often through the 
lens of, other texts. At one point, at least, Riccoldo actually incorporated 
information that he learned from a Qur’anic commentary or Muslim in¬ 
formant. After providing a translation of 2:189, a verse stipulating that “it 
is not righteous that you enter the houses from their backs ... so enter 
the houses by their gates,” Riccoldo writes, “The gloss: that is, do not 
have sex with your women in the disallowed rump.” 25 Though several 
interpretations of this verse showed up in the Muslim commentaries, al- 
Qurtubi observed that this passage was read by some as a metaphor for 
“having sex with women, a command to come to them from in front 
and not from behind.” Al-Qurtubi clearly objects to this interpretation, 
quoting the earlier Andalusi commentator Ibn ‘Atlyah who remarked that 
it is “far-fetched, altering the mode of speaking (in this passage).” 26 Here is 
case, then, where Riccoldo, like other Latin Qur’an readers, came across a 
Muslim interpretation of a Qur’anic verse that was, in Christian eyes, 
especially damaging to Islam, and he used it as a weapon against Islam, 
rather than invoking other, far less sensational views. 27 But it is also clearly 
a case of Riccoldo reading the Arabic Qur’an through the lens of an 
Arabic commentary. 
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Intriguingly, in addition to reading the Qur’an through a Muslim com¬ 
mentary, Riccoldo also read the Arabic Qur’an through the medium of 
comments made by the earlier annotator of this Qur’an manuscript. In 
the Contra legem Saracenorum Riccoldo quoted verse 21:91, which tells 
how God breathed his spirit into the Virgin Mary, for this was the sort of 
passage that Christian apologists frequently cited to show that the Qur’an 
actually teaches the doctrine of the Trinity. Yet the close Latin translation 
here, “Insufflauimus in earn de spiritu nostro” (we have breathed into her 
from our spirit), can be found in the margins of MS Arabe 384, though 
not in Riccoldo’s hand, but rather in the earlier set of notes on this 
codex. 28 In some places Riccoldo both follows and modifies the Latin 
versions of the earlier annotator, as when he quotes verse 5:110 in a Latin 
version that appears in a marginal translation in the earlier hand, with 
Riccoldo, however, filling out the ellipses that appear there. 29 

While Riccoldo was an excellent Arabist, he nevertheless also read the 
Arabic Qur’an alongside the early thirteenth-century Latin version of 
Mark of Toledo. A literal translation that followed the Arabic word order, 
this Latin Qur’an lent itself to this purpose, and we know of other medie¬ 
val and early modern scholars reading it in conjunction with the original 
Arabic Qur’an. 30 Thus at 17:88—a verse often quoted by Christian po¬ 
lemicists that asserted that if humans and jinn worked together to fashion 
a “Qur’an” like this one, they would not be able to—Riccoldo jotted 
down Mark of Toledo’s version in the margin of MS Arabe 384 but in¬ 
serted his own quite different translation of the same verse in Contra legem 
Saracenorum, this latter version deriving, perhaps, from the incomplete 
Latin translation that he says he was working on previously. 31 We find 
Riccoldo drawing on Mark’s translation here and there throughout the 
Qur’an, especially in the later suras. The nonpolemical translations of parts 
of the later, short suras, for example, generally derive from Mark’s version. 
At least once he quotes Mark’s translation right beside his own work. 
Above, I noted that he included a commentary’s gloss after providing a 
translation of 2:189. The Latin version of the verse in this case is from 
Mark’s translation. Yet just before this note, he carefully inserted his own 
translation of2:187. 32 Mark of Toledo’s Latin Qur’an, much less read than 
Robert of Ketton’s earlier Latin paraphrase of the Qur’an, clearly lay close 
to hand as Riccoldo worked his way through his Arabic Qur’an. 

What is most striking about the evidence presented so far is the extent 
to which it seems to demonstrate how sure-footed Riccoldo was in his 
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Christian reading of the Qur’an. This widely traveled Dominican seems 
to know exactly what passages to focus on, precisely which verses are 
useful for attacking Islam and defending Christianity. He confidently 
seizes on just the sort of verses that had been used by Christian apologists 
and polemicists against Islam for at least one hundred fifty years in Latin 
Christendom and at least four hundred years among Arab Christian writ¬ 
ers. Indeed, he seems to give every indication, as he worked his way 
through this handsome copy of the Qur’an, that he had assimilated the 
age-old tradition of Christian Qur’an reading long before he ever got his 
hands on this Arabic Qur’an and began writing Contra legem Saracenorum. 

But in point of fact, even as he was jotting notes in his Arabic Qur’an, 
and writing against Islam in his treatise, Riccoldo was still actively absorb¬ 
ing that enduring Christian way of reading the Qur’an, and this too is 
evident from his marginal notes and the content of his treatise. As Meri- 
goux has shown, Riccoldo frequently read the Qur’an through the lens 
of still another earlier text as he wrote his widely read treatise, the learned 
but obscure anti-Islamic tract Liber denudationis sine ostensionis aut patefaciens 
(The Book of Denuding or Exposing, or The Discloser). Originally an 
Arabic work, written probably by a Mozarabic Christian in al-Andalus, it 
survives, as far as we know, only in a Latin translation, itself preserved in 
a single manuscript now at the Bibliotheque nationale in Paris. As Meri- 
goux has demonstrated, this treatise is the most important source for Con¬ 
tra legem Saracenorum, and its methods often shaped Riccoldo’s views 
decisively. 33 Probably written originally between 1010 and 1132, the Latin 
translation was produced at an unknown date before Riccoldo came 
across it. Riccoldo quotes or paraphrases this Latinized Arab-Christian 
work, often extensively, though without attribution. 

Indeed Riccoldo derives some of his Qur’anic quotations directly from 
Liber denudationis rather than from his direct reading of his Arabic Qur’an 
or Mark of Toledo’s Latin version. In the sixth chapter of Contra legem 
Saracenorum , Riccoldo discusses the ways in which the Qur’an contradicts 
itself. Near the end he points out that if Muhammad only knew Arabic, 
he could not have been a prophet to all peoples, for “in the Chapter of 
the Prophets he says that God said to him: ‘We have not sent you except 
to all peoples.’ But how will he go to all peoples in seventy languages 
who does not know how to recite his message other than in the Arabic 
language?” These lines abridge a somewhat longer passage in Liber denuda¬ 
tionis , and this explains the fact that while Riccoldo says he is quoting 
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from the sura 21, he is actually quoting 34:28. The source passage in Liber 
denudationis actually quotes two Qur’anic verses, 21:107 and 34:28, but 
when he abridged the longer passage, Riccoldo wrote the sura title of the 
former verse while skipping to the actual words of the latter. 34 Since Ric¬ 
coldo did not translate this latter verse in the margin of his Arabic 
Qur’an, 35 and since the wording of the verse actually quoted (34:28) in 
Contra legem Saracenorum is identical to what we find in Liber denudationis , 
it is clear that our Italian friar was not, in fact, reading the Qur’an directly 
at all here, but quoting it through that earlier anonymous treatise—and 
not even very accurately. 

But his reading of the Qur’an through Liber denudationis is often much 
less passive (and sloppy) than this. In fact there is striking evidence that 
Riccoldo was often reading that earlier treatise and his Arabic Qur’an side 
by side, thinking through the Qur’an as he read Liber denudationis , but 
also, and more interestingly, thinking through Liber denudationis as he read 
the Qur’an. In the fourth chapter of Contra legem Saracenorum , for exam¬ 
ple, Riccoldo incorporates a much longer passage from Liber denudationis 
that refutes one of the miracles—the splitting of the moon—which Mus¬ 
lims frequently attributed to Muhammad in the Middle Ages. A number 
of slightly different hadiths relate this miracle story, explaining that while 
Muhammad was sitting one night outside Mecca with his followers they 
asked him to perform a miracle, so he pointed at the moon and it split in 
two. These hadiths were then typically quoted in Qur’anic commentaries 
to explain the rather obscure first verse of sura 54: “The hour approached 
and the moon was divided.” 36 Liber denudationis retells these events, basing 
itself on one of these well-known hadiths and quoting 54:1 directly. 
When he incorporates the passage from Liber denudationis into his own 
treatise, Riccoldo changes words here and there and once again abridges, 
but only slightly. One of these small changes, however, is quite interest¬ 
ing: Riccoldo’s quotation of the translation of the relevant Qur’anic verse 
itself—“The hour approached and the moon was divided.” The author 
of Liber denudationis gave us “Apropinquauit hora et partita est luna,” while 
Riccoldo has written “Apropinquauit hora et fracta est luna.” 37 Remark¬ 
ably enough, if we look back at Riccoldo’s Arabic Qur’an, we find in the 
margin next to this verse exactly the same translation as he used in Contra 
legem Saracenorum : “appropinquauit hora et fracta est luna.” 38 While largely 
relying, then, on Liber denudationis for the content of this account of Mu¬ 
hammad’s miracle, Riccoldo insisted on using his own translation of 54:1 
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as it appears in the margins of his own Arabic Qur’an rather than the 
translation found in the earlier treatise from which he was borrowing so 
enthusiastically. Here, therefore, we are able to watch Riccoldo reading 
both the Liber denudationis and Arabic Qur’an simultaneously. 

Similar examples occur elsewhere. When arguing in chapter 8 of his 
Contra legem Saracenorum that religion of Islam is “irrational,” Riccoldo 
observed that Muhammad “spoke the opinion, in the Qur’an in the chap¬ 
ter Elmeteharrem , which means ‘prohibition’ or ‘anathema,’ which goes as 
follows: ‘O Prophet, why do you prohibit what God allows you [that] 
you seek to please your wives? God has now established a law for you 
that you might dissolve your oaths.’ ” This whole passage is based closely 
on a section of the seventh chapter of Liber denudationis. Once again Ric¬ 
coldo changes the translation of the verse itself while leaving the rest of 
the text much the same. But the most striking difference is in another 
small detail. Liber denudationis refers to the sura in question (66) as Eltahrim , 
his Romanization of the common Arabic title of this sura, “al-Tahrim” 
(prohibition). While most of the language of the passage, therefore, other 
than parts of the Qur’anic verse, follows Liber denudationis closely, Ric¬ 
coldo refers to the sura by another name, “al-Mutaharrim” (the prohibi¬ 
tory a less common alternative name. It should come as no surprise by 
now that this is just what this sura is called in his Arabic Qur’an. 39 

The large number of parallels between Riccoldo’s Contra legem Saracen¬ 
orum and Liber denudationis indicate that this older, originally Arabic, trea¬ 
tise was, like the Arabic Qur’an, often at his side as he wrote. The 
evidence we have just seen makes clear that from time to time he con¬ 
sulted them both at the same time— Liber denudationis informing his think¬ 
ing, and shaping how he read the Qur’an and the Qur’an clarifying and 
correcting what he found in Liber denudationis. This interactive reading of 
the two texts even left its mark on Riccoldo’s Arabic Qur’an manuscript 
itself. At 2:221, where the Qur’an instructs Muslims not to wed female 
idolaters until they believe and that they “should not give [their] daugh¬ 
ters to male idolaters in marriage until they believe,” Riccoldo wrote in 
the margin of his Qur’an, “Hie videtur concedere sogdomiam [sic]” 
(Here he appears to allow sodomy). 40 This is a tendentious misreading of 
the key verb ankaha (to give in marriage) as its cognate, nakaha (to marry, 
have sex with). Here Riccoldo was clearly guided (or at least encouraged) 
into this misreading by Liber denudationis , which, in its tenth chapter trans¬ 
lates these verses in a similarly tendentious way: “Do not have sex with 
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males who associate [something created with God] until they believe” 
(Nec etiam cognoscatis masculos participates donee credant), and then 
sums up the situation with virtually the same phrase that Riccoldo wrote 
in the margin of his Arabic Qur’an: “Hie satis concedit sodomiam” (Here 
he sufficiently allows sodomy). 41 This suggests that Riccoldo came across 
this distorting way of reading this verse in Liber denudationis first, then 
sought out the passage in his Arabic Qur’an, which he proceeded to read 
in a similarly distorted way, adding a brief note on this verse in his Arabic 
Qur’an that was actually derived from Liber denudationis . And there is one 
more step: having learned from Liber denudationis that this verse (2:221) 
could be read as if it condoned sodomy, Riccoldo then went on to use 
this verse in just this way in Contra legem Saracenorum : “Likewise in the 
chapter of the Cow, he allows [concedit] sodomy as much with a male as 
with a female, for he says to Muslims that they should not pollute them¬ 
selves with male infidels until they believe [cf. 2:221].” Once again, hav¬ 
ing borrowed a polemical argument and specific terminology from Liber 
denudationis , Riccoldo prefers to use his own translation of the verse in 
question, though his version is even more tendentious. 42 But what is most 
striking in this complex act of moving his attentions from Liber denuda¬ 
tionis to his Arabic Qur’an and then to the writing of his Contra legem 
Saracenorum is the way in which that obscure, originally Arab-Christian 
work informed both his Qur’an reading and his polemical writing. 

There is doubtless much more that can be learned about how Riccoldo 
da Monte di Croce interacted with his Arabic Qur’an from his remarkable 
annotations in MS Arabe 384, and from the text—his Contra legem Sara¬ 
cenorum —that they informed. But even these preliminary findings allow 
us to draw some valuable conclusions. First, not only did the anonymous 
Liber denudationis inform his thinking about the Qur’an and Islam but still 
another text from Spain, Mark of Toledo’s Latin Qur’an, played a key 
role in his Qur’an reading. (This is an important finding as well, by the 
way, for the reception history of Mark’s version—something about which 
we know very little.) Merigoux has proposed that Riccoldo quoted 
Mark’s version once in Contra legem Saracenorum , but it is clear that he 
actually turned to that literal translation extensively as he read Islam’s holy 
text. An Italian friar of great knowledge and experience of Islam, gained 
in his travels in the Middle East, Riccoldo nevertheless turned to the 
Iberian tradition of making sense of Islam that was so influential in Europe 
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throughout the Middle Ages. It is probably right, moreover, to see Ric¬ 
coldo’s older confrere, Ramon Marti, as the go-between. I have argued 
elsewhere that Ramon knew Liber denudationis in its original Arabic ver¬ 
sion. Mark’s translation of 1210-11, moreover, would certainly have been 
available in Spain two generations later, when Ramon was engaged in 
Qur’an study. There is, moreover, some evidence that he was the author 
of the first set of notes in MS Arabe 384. 43 In this manuscript’s marginalia 
then, we can see written out not only the extensive influence of Spanish 
anti-Islamic thought elsewhere in Europe, but also possible evidence of 
scholarly interaction between two of medieval Europe’s most knowledge¬ 
able interpreters of the Qur’an and Islam. 

In the importance of these Spanish texts to Riccoldo’s study of Islam’s 
holy book, we see, secondly and more importantly, an intriguing paradox 
that runs throughout Riccoldo’s reading of his Arabic Qur’an. On the 
one hand, Riccoldo reveals himself in these notes and in his composition 
of Contra legem Saracenorum as a scholar very much in control of his sub¬ 
ject. He is an expert in Arabic who rarely stumbles in translation, who is 
completely at home with the vocabulary, morphology, and syntax of a 
language very different from either his mother tongue or Latin. He insists, 
moreover, on bringing his linguistic mastery to bear on his principal 
source, checking the Qur’anic translations in the Liber denudationis against 
the Arabic original, and often preferring his own Latin versions of the 
verses in question, all the while following that treatise’s arguments with 
little hesitation. Furthermore, his ability actually to find in his Arabic copy 
of the Qur’an the suras which Liber denudationis cites under different titles 
argues for a knowledge of Qur’anic arcana—that suras are known by al¬ 
ternative titles and, moreover, what those titles are—that cannot fail to 
impress us. Riccoldo is, moreover, innovative in his anti-Islamic thinking, 
his ninth chapter, initially sketched out, as we saw, in a note on MS Arabe 
384, having no close parallels of which I know in Latin polemical literature. 

On the other hand, we find that even as Riccoldo is writing Contra 
legem Saracenorum , he is still striving to understand and build on a much 
older tradition of anti-Islamic writing deeply rooted in Arab-Christian 
thought, and he is still, moreover, turning to Qur’anic study aids, such as 
Mark of Toledo’s translation, to help him make his way through the text 
of that difficult book. 

This paradox is a dynamic one. Riccoldo relies both on his great learn¬ 
ing and familiarity with Islam as well as traditional sources as he reads the 
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Qur’an and writes against it, but these two approaches actually play off 
each other. Riccoldo’s Arabic learning allows him to alter Liber denuda- 
tionis’ Qur’an translations and sura titles; Liber denudationis’ Christian inter¬ 
pretations of the Qur’an influence him as he reads his Arabic Qur’an. 
In Riccoldo’s Qur’an study and his polemical writing in Contra legem 
Saracenorum, therefore, we see the dual process of reading Islam’s holy 
book through a tradition of interpretation and reading this tradition of 
interpretation through detailed knowledge of that holy book. 

We are used to reading the extensive medieval literature of religious 
disputation as it appears to us in finished products: treatises against one or 
another religion, imagined literary dialogues between members of two or 
three religious communities, carefully edited summaries of actual religious 
disputations. In these texts, religious disputants generally have the appear¬ 
ance of unchanging types whose positions and beliefs are static and seem¬ 
ingly inborn. The interactive process that we glimpse in Riccoldo’s 
Qur’an reading and anti-Islamic writing provides us with a very different 
picture. Here we see time-consuming consultation of earlier works and 
philological sophistication in handling the Qur’an. We see the physical 
Qur’an itself used as a notebook on which to sketch out polemical ideas. 
We see, in short, an engaged, serious intellectual working through diffi¬ 
cult problems. Even if we find his work distasteful, he is no longer a 
tedious type; he is now an energetic, many-sided human. Modern scholars 
of medieval religious polemic, apologetic, and disputation have generally 
focused on questions either of fact—who had what accurate knowledge 
of another religion? when? how?—or functionality—how does a text 
(mis) represent the religiously other in ways that allow communal bound¬ 
aries or political hegemony to be maintained? In watching Riccoldo read 
his Arabic Qur’an, I suggest, we may have an opportunity to move be¬ 
yond these two (admittedly fruitful) lines of inquiry, for it strikes me that 
there is more of interest here than can be grasped by asking about levels 
of knowledge and mechanisms of social control. Explaining why Ric¬ 
coldo went to the trouble of changing “partita est luna” to “fracta est 
luna,” or why he carefully copied Mark of Toledo’s Latin versions of the 
beginning of many suras into his own Arabic Qur’an requires that we ask 
new questions—about how, for example, religious disputation fits in with 
other intellectual trends and learned practices of reading, or about the 
purpose of performing this intricate evaluation of the Qur’an (and simulta¬ 
neous evaluation of the traditional Christian way of reading the Qur’an) 
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rather than focusing on its end products—questions that will very likely 
deepen our understanding of the medieval fondness for arguing about 
each other’s holy texts. 

University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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1. William McGuckin DeSlane, Catalogue des manuscripts arabes, 2 vols. (Paris: Imprimier natio- 
nale, 1883-95). See also Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae, vol. 1, Pars prima complect- 
ans codices manuscriptos orientales (Paris, 1739). 

2. Francois Deroche, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, Deuxieme partie, Manuscrits musulmans, vol. 
1, 2, Les manuscrits du coran du Maghreb a VInsulinde (Paris: Bibliotheque nationale, 1985), 53. 

3. To my knowledge, I am the only scholar to mention it, and mostly not in connection with its 
Latin notes. See Thomas E. Burman, “Polemic, Philology, and Ambivalence: Reading the Qur’an in 
Latin Christendom,” Journal of Islamic Studies 15, no. 2 (2004): 191; and Burman, Reading the Qur’an 
in Latin Christendom, 1140-1560 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2007), 81, 212, 
286. 

4. There is reason to think that this earlier set of notes might be the work of Riccoldo’s older 
confrere, Ramon Marti, who also knew Arabic extremely well. In his anti-Jewish work, Pugio fidei, 
he quotes from the Qur’an several times, and his quotations of verses from sura three in particular 
may be connected to MS Arabe 384. Not only are there verbal similarities to the relevant verses as 
translated by the larger hand on fol. 24r, but his citation system—indicating sura number and decade 
(i denarius ) number—conforms to this Qur’an manuscript which, like many Qur’an manuscripts, has 
( ushr (decade) markings after each ten verses. At other points, however, he does not cite the Qur’an 
in this way, and there are no parallel translations in MS Arabe 384. See Ramon Marti, Pugio fidei 
adversus Mauros et Judaeos (Leipzig, 1687; repr., Famborough, Hants., UK: Gregg Press, 1967), 3.3.7 
(p. 749), and 2.8 (p. 365). See also Angel Cortabarria, “La connaissance des textes arabes chez Ray¬ 
mond Martin O. P. et sa position en face de l’lslam,” in Islam et chretiens du Midi (Xlle-XIVe s.), 
Cahiers de Fanjeaux 18 (Toulouse: E. Privat, 1983), 279-300, esp. 285-91. 

5. See the lists of Qur’anic errors in Paris, Bib. nat. MSS Lat. 3668 and 3669, on which see my 
Reading the Qur’an, 93, 243 nn. 34, 35. 

6. See especially MS Arabe 384, fols. 2r, and 237r, where the note in the smaller hand seems 
certainly to have been written after the note in the larger hand immediately above it. 

7. For an overview with bibliography on these figures, see John V. Tolan, Saracens: Islam in the 
Medieval Imagination (New York: Columbia University Press, 2002), 233-74. 

8. See J.-M. Merigoux’s edition of Riccoldo’s Contra legem Saracenorum in his “L’Ouvrage d’un 
frere precheur florentin en Orient a la fin du XIHe siecle: Le ‘Contra legem Sarracenorum’ de 
Riccoldo da Monte di Croce,” in Fede e controversia nel ’300 e ’500, Memorie domenicane, n.s., 17 
(Pistoia, Italy: Centro riviste della Provincia romana, 1986), 35—58, where he discusses the many 
manuscripts, translations, and printed editions of this text. Hereafter this edition will be referred to as 
“CLS” and cited by chapter and page number. 

9. On Riccoldo and especially on the composition of his Contra legem Saracenorum, see Karla 
Mallette, “Muhammad in Hell,” in this volume, 213—15. 

10. See, for example, JaM al-Dln al-Suyutl’s list ofltemative names in al-Iqtanfl ulum al-Qur’an 
(Beirut, n.d.), 1.116-22. 

11. MS Arabe 384, fol. 249r; CLS 3.76. 
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12. MS Arabe 384, fol. 36r; CLS 15.134. This translation is quite different from the only known 
literal Latin version of the Qur’an available in Riccoldo’s day, Mark of Toledo’s Liber Alchorani: “Deus 
enim non parcit eis qui cum eo statuunt participem” (Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale Universitaria, MS 
F. v. 35, fol. llva). Robert of Ketton’s mid-twelfth-century Latin Qur’an is an energetic paraphrase 
and therefore not relevant. For another example see the note at 4:82 (fol. 38r) and the quotation of 
it in CLS 6.82. Compare Mark of Toledo, Liber Alchorani (fol. 12rb), “Si non uenisset a deo plures 
quidem diuersitates inuenientur” (If it did not come from God many contradictions will indeed be 
found). 

13. “If Iste liber est 1 contra sanctos apostolos quia dicit quod ipsi fuerunt saraceni et imitatores 
macometti If contra euangelistas ... If contra sanctos prophetas ... 1 contra patriarchas ... IT contra 
sanctos angelos ... If contra beatam uirginem ... If contra filium dei . . . If contra spiritum sanctum 
... If contra deum patrem ... If contra deum simpliciter ... If est autem acceptus demonibus quia 
ipse [Muhammad] dicit . . . millia ex eis facti sunt saracenos.” MS Arabe 384, fol. 2r. The Italianate 
form of Muhammad here, Maccometus, is quite unusual in Latin texts of this period, but it appears 
from time to time in CLS (see, for example, 8.94)—another sign of Riccoldo’s authorship of these 
notes. 

14. “Reducuntur autem principals falsitates eius ad decern genera. Dicit enim falsa de seipso, de 
Christianis, de Iudeis, de Apostolis, de Patriarchis, de Demonibus, de Angelis, de Virgine Maria, de 
Christo et de Deo.” 

15. “De patriarchis autem idem asserit Mahometus. Dicit enim in pluribus locis in Alchorano 
quod Abraham, Ysaac et Iacob et filii eorum fuerunt Saraceni.” Compare MS Arabe 384, fol. 2r: 
“Iste liber est . . . contra patriarchas. Dicit enim quod Habraam fuit Saracenus et etiam Iacob et filii 
eius.” 

16. “Item etiam quod deus et angeli eius salutant Maccometum et orant pro eo . . . capitulo 
33o” (MS Arabe 384, fol. 2r); “Preterea, Mahometus dicit in capitulo Elehzab quod Deus et angeli 
eius orant pro Mahometo” (CLS 9.106). 

17. Merigoux, “L’ouvrage d’un frere precheur,” 9-11 and plates 2-7. (Florence, Bibl. Nazionale, 
Conv. Sopp. C 8.1173). 

18. See note 1, above. 

19. MS Arabe 384, fol. 226r; Riccoldo, CLS 9.107. Compare Mark of Toledo, Liber Alchorani: 
“Et si alchoranum hunc super montem mitteremus desursum . . .” (fol. 75va). 

20. For another example, see his marginal translation of part of 33:53 (“et quando prouocati 
fueritis exite et nolite dicere ystorias quia hoc est molestum prophete et uerecundatur propter uos et 
deus non uerecundatur dicere ueritatem,” fol. 172r) and the quotation of the same passage in CLS 
12.117. Compare Mark of Toledo, Liber Alchorani: “verum quando uocati fueritis ingredimini et cum 
procurati (sic) fueritis dispergimini et historias non referatis quia hoc est prophete molestum” (fol. 
57ra ). 

21. On such polemic and apologetic, see Jose Martinez Gazquez, “Translations of the Qur’an 
and Other Islamic Texts before Dante (Twelfth-Thirteenth Centuries),” in this volume, 79-92. 

22. See, for example, the marginal translations of all of Sura 95, and Sura 96:1-10 (MS Arabe 
384, fol. 248r). 

23. “comedatis et bibatis usque dum discernitur a uobis filum album a nigro,” a close translation 
of part of 2:187, which Riccoldo—also in the margin—then interprets to mean the following: “de 
nocte licet commedere et luxuriari cum mulieribus” (MS Arabe 384, fol. 13v). See also Daniel, Islam 
and the West, 246-48. Compare Mark of Toledo, Liber Alchorani: “comedite et bibite donee distinga- 
tur filum album a filo nigro aurore” (fol. 4rb). 

24. MS Arabe 384, fol. 138v. Compare Mark of Toledo, Liber Alchorani: “[Abraham] uos appel- 
lauit Sarracenos” (fol. 45va). 

25. “non est equum ut accedatis ad domos a dorso earum id [est] equum est ut timeatis et 
accedatis ad domos earum ab hostiis glossa id est non cognoscatis uxores uestras in membro non concesso ” 
(MS Arabe 384, fol. 13v, underlining in original). As we will see below, the Latin translation here is 
actually taken directly from Mark of Toledo’s Liber Alchorani (fol. 4va). Adding the gloss based on 
Qur’anic commentaries is entirely Riccoldo’s work. 
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26. “Al-ayah mathal fi jima‘ al-nisa’, amr bi-ityanihinna fi al-qubul la min al-dubur. . . . qala Ibn 
‘Atlyah wa-hadha ba‘Td mughayyir namat al-kalam” (The verse is a metaphor for intercourse with 
women, a command to approach them in the front, not from behind. . . . Ibn ‘Atlyah says this is far 
fetched, altering the mode of speaking [in this passage]). See Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
al-Ansari al-Qurtubl, Al-Jami‘ li-ah‘kam al-Qur’an 21 in 11 vols. (Beirut, n.d.) on 2:189; 2, p. 231. 
Compare Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Haqq ibn ‘Atlyah, Al-Muharrar al-waftz ft tafsir al-kitab al-’azTz, 
ed. al-Rahhall al-Faruq et al., 15 vols. (Doha, 1977-91) on 2:189; 2, p. 138. 

27. Burman, Reading the Qur’an, 28. 

28. CLS 15.128; MS Arabe 384, fol. 134r. Compare Mark of Toledo, Liber Alchorani: “aperuimus 
in ea de spiritu nostro” (fol. 44ra). For another example see Riccoldo’s quotation of 3:42, CLS 
15.128; MS Arabe 384, fol. 24r. 

29. MS Arabe 384, fol. 51v; CLS 15.135. 

30. See my Reading the Qur’an, 122, 131-32. 

31. MS Arabe 384, fol. 118v: “die. Si conuenirent homines et demones ut simile huic alcorano 
componerent. Non facerent tale.” Mark of Toledo, Liber Alchorani, 38rb: “Si conuenirent homines et 
demones ut simile huic Alchorano componerent non facerent tale.” CLS 9.100-101: “Quod si 
congregarentur omnes homines et omnes spiritus uel angeli non possent facere talem Alchoranum 
qualis est iste.” Here is Riccoldo’s comment on his unfinished Qur’an translation (CLS prol.62): “Et 
cum inceperim earn in latinum transferre, tot inueni fabulas et falsitates et blasphemies, et eadem per 
omnia in locis creberrimis repetita, quod tunc attediatus dimisi” (And when I had begun to translate 
it into Latin, I found so many fables and falsities and blasphemies, and these same repeated throughout 
in multitudinous places, that, disgusted, I quit). 

32. See note 23, above. 

33. See Merigoux, “L’ouvrage d’un frere precheur,” 31-32, and the notes to his edition, passim. 
He refers to it, as most modern scholars have, as the Contrarietas alfolica, a title written in a much later 
hand on the first folio of work as it appears in the single surviving manuscript, Paris, Bib. nat., MS 
lat. 3394, even though the work clearly names itself Liber denudationis siue ostensionis aut patefaciens 
within the text. For these and the other details in this paragraph concerning this work and the 
manuscript that contains it, see Thomas E. Burman in Religious Polemic and the Intellectual History of 
theMozarabs, c. 1050 to 1200 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1994), 37-70, 215-39. 

34. CLS 6.86: “Unde in capitulo Prophetarum dicit quod Deus dixit ei: ‘Non misimus te nisi ad 
universitatem gentium.’ Sed quomodo ibit ad omnes gentes in septuaginta linguis qui nescit suum 
recitare sermonem nisi in lingua Arabica?” Liber denudationis 8.4, in Burman, Religious Polemic, 298: 
“Et iterum in Capitulo Prophetarum, fingit Deum dicentem sibi. Non destinauimus te nisi misericordiam 
sapientibus [21, 107]. Et iterum in capitulo Seba: Non misimus te nisi ad universtitatem gentium [34, 28]. 
Respice et attende presumptionis tue mendatium quod te fingis nuntium Dei. Uadis ad universitatem 
gentium in septuaginta linguis. Nescis tuum nuntium recitare nisi in Arabica lingua.” Compare Mark 
of Toledo, Liber Alchorani: “Non misimus te nisi in universis hominibus” (fol. 58ra). 

35. MS Arabe 384, fol. 174v. 

36. Burman, Religious Polemic, 149-50. 

37. Liber denudationis 9.11, in Burman, Religious Polemic, 318; CLS 4.78. 

38. MS Arabe 384, fol. 217v (my italics throughout). Compare Mark of Toledo, Liber Alchorani: 
“Approqinquauit hora et scissa est luna” (fol. 72rb). 

39. CLS 8.91: “Tunc dixit sentientiam in Alchorano in capitulo Elmeteharrem, quod interpretatur 
uetatio, uel anathema, que sic dicit: ‘O propheta, quid uetas quod Deus concessit tibi? Placare uxores 
tuas expostulas, iam legem uobis posuit Deus ut soluatis iuramenta uestra.’” See also ibid., 12.116, 
where he refers to sura 66 by this title as well. Liber denudationis 1 A, Burman, Religious Polemic, 280: 
“Item in Capitulo Eltahrim, quod interpretatur ‘vetatio’ sive ‘anathema:’ O propheta, quare anathema¬ 
tizes seu uetas quae Deus concessit ad quid quaeris facere voluntatem uxorum tuarum? Et Deus est propitius et 
misericors. Iam posuit legem uobis Deus ut soluatis iuramenta uestra” (Likewise in the chapter Eltahrim, 
which means ‘the Prohibition’ or ‘the Anathema’: O prophet, why do you anathematize or prohibit those 
things which God has conceded regarding that which you seek, <.that is>, to do the will of your wives? God is 
well-disposed and merciful. God has already laid down a law for you so that you may break your oaths). 
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Compare MS Arabe 384, fol. 23lv who here, as elsewhere, is following Mark of Toledo, Liber 
Alchorani (fol. 77rb): ‘O propheta quare interdicis quod absoluit tibi Deus quaeris gratiam uxorum 
tuarum et Deus parcit et miseretur” O prophet, why do you forbid what God absolves you of 
<that> you seek the favor of your wives, and God is restrained and merciful). 

40. MS Arabe 384, fol. 16r. 

41. Liber denudationis 10.3 in Burman, Religious Polemic, 342. 

42. “Item in capitulo de Vacca, concedit sodomiam tarn cum masculo quam cum femina. Dicit 
enim Saracenis quod ‘non polluant se cum infidelibus nisi credant’ ” (CLS 6.84 , and see Merigoux, 
“L’ouvrage d’un frere precheur,” nn. 17 and 18 on this passage). Notice that immediately afterward 
Riccoldo quotes a following verse (2:223) that Christians frequently took as allowing licentious 
behavior (“Your women are your tilth; plow them however you wish”). His translation in CLS is 
identical to that found in a note next to this verse in his Arabic Qur’an: “Mulieres uestre aratura 
uestra, arate eas ut uultis” (CLS 6.84; MS Arabe 384, fol. 16r). 

43. See my Religious Polemic, 46-48, and note 4 above. That Riccoldo cites both Liber denuda¬ 
tionis and Mark’s translation so extensively serves as corroboration, by the way, for Merigoux’s im¬ 
plicit suggestion that these two works, which appear together in a sixteenth-century manuscript, 
Paris, Bib. nat., MS lat. 3394, may well have appeared together in a much earlier manuscript to 
which Riccoldo had access. See his “L’ouvrage d’un frere precheur,” 30-31. 
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Philosophers, Theologians, and the 
Islamic Legacy in Dante: 

Inferno 4 versus Paradiso 4 

BRENDA DEEN SCHILDGEN 

I n this essay I argue that the first dubbi (Par. 4.8) 1 that Beatrice answers 
for Dante in Paradiso 4 relate two issues that constitute a retrospective 
consideration of Inferno 4 and a recanting of some earlier philosophic 
positions found in the Convivio. These issues are the poet’s relationship to 
the learned traditions and poetic practices of ancient Greek and medieval 
Arab philosophy. Whereas in the Convivio Dante had attempted to ac¬ 
commodate the differences about the relative influence of heavenly bodies 
on the human soul as outlined by ancient Greek and medieval Arabic 
philosophers, by the time of the Commedia he had clearly rejected this 
more pluralist position in favor of Christian revelation. Following the 
Christian synthesis developed by Thomas Aquinas, in which Christ is the 
means to unite nature and the transcendent, he endorses orthodox Chris¬ 
tian views on the nature of the soul and the freedom of the will against 
the legacy of the Greeks and the Arabs. 

In Paradiso 4, Beatrice directly acknowledges the role of poetry in ex¬ 
pressing theological understanding, and thereby offers a key to interpret¬ 
ing what Dante sees before him. She rejects what to her are errors in the 
Greek and Arabic philosophical legacy, positions that emerged as a result 
of the study of Aristotle by Islamic thinkers from the eleventh century 
onward. But her endorsement of allegory to discuss theology finds explicit 
parallels in Islamic practices. Thus while Dante distances himself from 
Greek and Arabic philosophy, his use of allegory to express his theological 
beliefs reveals certain affinities with Sufism, that is, Islamic mysticism, 
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although not exclusively, for these poetic practices also find parallels in 
Western allegorical practices. 2 

As is well known, the recovery of Aristotle in the West posed serious 
intellectual challenges to academic and theological practices and under¬ 
standing, as it had earlier to Islamic thinkers. The commentary by Aver- 
roes (d. 1198) on Aristotle’s De anima introduced ideas into Western 
intellectual circles that attracted significant ecclesiastical attention in the 
thirteenth century 3 —so much attention in fact that a papal interdiction at 
the University of Paris in 1277 forbade their being taught. Siger of Bra¬ 
bant (Par. 10.136), among others, expounded the concepts of Aristotle 
and his commentators. In his Quaestiones in tertium De anima , De anima 
intellectiva , and De aeternitate mundi , for example, Siger had promoted the 
heretical view that the soul was a separate entity, and that like the world, 
it was immortal and eternal, that is, preexisting the body into which it 
was bom. 4 Aristotelian rationalism, through the medium of the Arab 
commentators, challenged theological methodologies and orthodox 
teachings in both the Islamic medieval world and the Latin West, pro¬ 
voking a clash between philosophers and theologians. Throughout the 
Commedia, but especially in Paradiso, Dante’s incarnational poetry attempts 
a theological and aesthetic reconciliation of the opposing group of 
thinkers. 

In the Convivio , Dante appears to align himself with the philosophical 
traditions of both the Arabs and the Greeks. 5 When he mentions Beatrice, 
“quella viva Beatrice beata,” for the last time in Convivio (2.7.7), in fact, 
he enlists all the philosophers (Aristotle, the Stoics, Cicero), the gentiles, 
and the followers of diverse laws—Jews, Saracens, and Tartars—who find 
agreement in denouncing as wrong and pernicious the beliefs that the 
afterlife does not exist and that something eternal does not reside in us 
(Conv . 2.8.8-16). Later ( Corn . 4.21.2-3), citing Avicenna, al-Ghazall, 
Plato, and Pythagoras as his authorities on the nature of the soul, 6 he 
writes: 

Veramente per diversi filosofi de la differenza de le nostre anime fue diversamente 
ragionata: che Avicenna e Algazel volsero che esse da loro e per loro principio 
fossero nobili e vili; e Plato e altri volsero che esse precedessero da le stelle, e 
fossero nobili e piu e meno secondo la nobilitade de la Stella. Pittagora volse che 
tutte fossero d’una nobilitade, non solamente le umane, ma con le umane quelle 
de li animali bruti e de le piante, e le forme de le minere; e disse che tutta la 
differenza e de le corpora e de le forme. Se ciascuno fosse a difendere la sua 
oppinione, potrebbe essere che la veritade si vedrebbe essere in tutte . 7 
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Several points in this passage illustrate Dante’s relationship to Greek 
philosophy and its preservation, commentary, and further development 
by the Arab philosophers and Sufis. First, he does not separate classical 
Greek learning from Arab learning: for example, he names Avicenna 
(980-1037) and the Sufi al-Ghazall (1058-1111) alongside the Greeks. 8 
Second, he clearly considers them all thinkers who, in a debate, could 
point to the common truths in their ideas, even though in Convivio 4.8, 
with due reverence for the philosopher, Dante reformulates Aristotle’s 
system of knowledge to bring it into accord with the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion, which demonstrates that Aristotelianism, uninformed by revelation, 
is ultimately blind. 9 Third, here he presents the classical philosophers’ 
ideas about the soul and the role of the heavenly bodies in their predilec¬ 
tions as somehow all capable of being reconciled. 

First addressed in Purgatorio 4, this debate recurs in Paradiso 4, but by 
the time Dante writes Paradiso , he emphatically endorses Christian views 
on the question of the soul (tripartite, that is, vegetative, sensitive, and 
intellective—the last of these being specifically human) 10 and its destiny, 
whereas in the Convivio he is less emphatic. 11 In fact, as a palinode for 
parts of the Convivio and as a retrospective gaze on Inferno 4, Paradiso 4 
addresses why Plato, Aristotle, Avicenna, and Averroes find themselves in 
Limbo. Dante had not condemned Averroes and Avicenna for any per¬ 
sonal sins, but in a radical intellectual and theological gesture, he had 
placed them among the virtuous pagans in Limbo, together with Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle (Inf. 4.143-44, 129). Averroes, in fact, “che ’1 gran 
comento feo” (144), 12 received special attention for his intellectual 
achievement. But in Paradiso 4, Beatrice’s answer to Dante’s question 
about whether the soul returns to the stars, as Plato had expounded in the 
Timaeus , corrects the Convivio's failure to distinguish between the various 
thinkers on the topic of the human soul: 

Ancor di dubitar ti da cagione 

parer tomarsi l’anime a le stelle, 
secondo la sentenze di Platone 
(Par. 4.22-24) 

The answer comes twenty-five lines later, after a related question about 
the apparent hierarchical tiers in Heaven (Par. 4.25—48) has been addressed: 

Quel che Timeo de l’anime argomenta 
non e simile a cio che qui si vede, 
perd che, come dice, par che senta. 
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Dice che Talma a la sua Stella riede, 

credendo quella quindi esser decisa 
quando natura per forma la diede . . . 

(Par. 4.49-54). 

Here Beatrice specifically states that Plato’s view of the soul returning to 
its star of origin is wrong, as Dante can see (“che qui si vede”). Still, she 
is willing to concede that if Plato had meant that some influence emanates 
from the stars, there might then after all be some truth in his views: 

E forse sua sentenza e d’altra guisa 

che la voce non suona, ed esser puote 
con intenzion da non esser derisa. 

S’elli intende tornare a queste ruote 

Tonor de la influenza e ’1 biasmo, forse 
in alcun vero suo arco percuote 

(Par. 4.55-60) 

But beyond this small concession, Beatrice holds that the Platonic view 
(found in numerous other ancient and Arab philosophers, according to 
Dante) once led “almost all the world” (Par. 4.62) into error. Clearly 
excepting the Jews, Dante here looks back to Limbo to attempt to explain 
why the virtuous pagans remained there following the Crucifixion and 
why the ancient Jews were liberated. As in Purgatorio 16, in a direct refuta¬ 
tion of Averroistic ideas, Marco Lombardo responds to Dante’s dubbio 
about the influence of the stars on the freedom of the will: 

. . . “Frate, 

lo mondo e cieco, e tu vien ben da lui. 

Voi che vivete ogne cagion recate 

pur suso al cielo, pur come se tutto 
movesse seco di necessitate. 

Se cosi fosse, in voi fora distrutto 

libero arbitrio, e non fora giustizia 
per ben letizia, e per male aver lutto.” 

(Purg. 16.65-72) 

Marco’s correction amounts to the poet’s recantation of positions held in 
the Convivio regarding philosophic pluralism and a sharp delimitation of 
the philosophies of Plato, Avicenna, and Averroes, whose positions lacked 
the theological revelation that Dante receives through Beatrice. The doc¬ 
trine of free will also undermines the notion that the stars could direct 
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human souls. In stating the Christian view of the freedom of the soul, 
Dante suggests one reason why the ancient philosophers and their Arab 
followers might be domiciled in Limbo. 13 

Also in Paradiso 4 (40-45) Dante addresses the issue of “allegorical” 
representation of divine realities when Beatrice explains to him that the 
appearances in Heaven have been adapted for his intellect. She likens this 
process to the pattern of the sacred text that attributes human traits to the 
divinity: 


“Cosi parlar conviensi al vostro ingegno, 
pero che solo da sensato apprende 
cio che fa poscia d’intelletto degno. 

Per questo la Scrittura condescende 
a vostra facultate, e piedi e mano 
attribuisce a Dio e altro intende ...” 

(Par. 4.40-45) 

In this passage, Dante has Beatrice show how poetry functions to express 
the inexpressible. Specifically she explains how allegory uses “literal” lan¬ 
guage and images because they can communicate to his senses what later 
apprehension may convey to his intellect. To explain why Dante, through 
his deluded understanding, sees souls hierarchically arranged in specific 
Heavens even though they are really all in the Empyrean, Beatrice singles 
out the venomous notion that there is inequality in Heaven. Of course, 
this idea does find a place in the Greco-Arab philosophic traditions be¬ 
cause they assign greater privilege to the superior intellect. This difference 
between the Greco-Arab philosophical position and the orthodox Chris¬ 
tian belief also constitutes yet another retrospective look back at the phi¬ 
losophers who inhabit Limbo and why they might be housed there. The 
allegorical mode, Beatrice explains, suits his intellect because for Dante to 
see the souls, they must represent their spiritual state concretely, so that 
he can apprehend them through his senses. 14 Citing the authority of the 
Bible, which employs metaphoric language to speak about divine things, 
Beatrice here also elaborates the poetic system of Paradiso. In linking 
poetry to theology as the means to express the inexpressible while also 
connecting Dante’s poem with the semiotic system of the sacred text 
itself, 15 Beatrice also suggests that theological truth can only be mediated 
through poetic language. 
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The corrections here (the place of souls in the heavens, the influence 
of the stars, and the soul’s trajectory) embrace an acceptance of fundamen¬ 
tal and central tenets of Christian orthodoxy in which Dante’s poem re¬ 
sides: that the soul and body are unified; that because the soul is beyond 
all finite influence, it is free and will survive after death rather than return 
to some form of a Neoplatonic ur-soul; and that the human will is free. 
Dante appears to have used Canto 4 in all three canticles to examine the 
issue of the nature of the soul as deliberated on by ancient Greek and 
Arabic philosophers: in Purgatorio 4, the poet specifically identifies the 
Platonic idea of multiple souls (in a hierarchical order) within one human 
as “quello error”: 

Quando per dilettanze o ver per doglie, 
che alcuna virtu nostra comprenda, 
l’anima bene ad essa si raccoglie, 
par ch’a nulla potenza piu intenda; 

e questo e contra quello error che crede 
ch’un’anima sovr’ altra in noi s’accenda. 

( Purg . 4.1-6) 

Like Aristotle in book 3 of De anima, Dante, following Thomas Aquinas, 
believed that the soul constituted a unity that was dependent on the body 
in this world and without which the soul could not survive. Averroes had 
taken the extreme position that the soul and body were so inextricably 
tied that the soul could not survive death. 16 

On the issue of allegory, earlier in his career, Dante had elaborated 
on the allegorical system he was applying to interpret Convivw s second 
canzone: 

. . . questa esposizione conviene essere litterale ed allegorica. E a cio dare a 
intendere, si vuol sapere che le scritture si possono intendere e deonsi esponere 
massimamente per quattro sensi. L’uno si chiama litterale . . . L’altro si chiama 
allegorico, e questo e quello che si nasconde sotto ’1 manto di queste favole, ed e 
una veritade ascosa sotto bella menzogna . . . Lo terzo senso si chiama morale, e 
questo e quello che li lettori deono intentamente andare apostando per le scritture 
ad utilitade di loro e di loro discenti . . . Lo quarto senso si chiama anagogico, 
cioe sovrasenso; e questo e quando spiritualmente si spone una scrittura, la quale 
ancora [che sia vera] eziandio nel senso litterale, per le cose significate significa 
delle supeme cose delTetternal gloria . . . 

(Conv. 2.1.2-15) 
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However, the system of allegory that Dante lays out here radically differs 
from that which Beatrice explains in Paradiso 4. Here, Dante explains that 
the literal is a “bella menzogna” that covers diverse other meanings that 
can be unveiled through interpretation. Beatrice asserts in Paradiso 4, 
however, that because of the limits of human language to reveal divine 
truths, metaphoric language must substitute for its referent. She also im¬ 
plies that the limits of the human intellect itself make revelation, exempli¬ 
fied by her own mediation of truth, necessary to enable him to understand 
divine truth. Here too Dante is correcting or adding to what he had 
said about interpretive reading practices in the Convivio. The difference is 
between a rather prosaic theory in the Convivio about how allegory func¬ 
tions, and the acceptance in Paradiso that the ineffable cannot be put into 
words, “Trasumanar significar per verba / non si poria” (Par. 1.70—71, my 
emphasis). 

However, more is at stake here than straightening out the Convivio’s 
philosophical and poetic missteps (as well as the limitations of ancient 
Greek and Arabic philosophy); for Dante, through Beatrice’s answers to 
his quandaries, approaches the heart of the debate about the relationship 
between philosophy and faith, and what poetry offers to this debate. 17 In 
the Heaven of the Sun, where the poet sees the theologians he admires, 
in a further elaboration of the ideas raised in Paradiso 4, Dante implies the 
interdependence of faith and reason, thus linking Dominic and Francis 
(the Dominicans and Franciscans), “principi . . . che quinci e quindi” 
(Par. 11.35-36). Furthermore, when interrogated on faith by Saint Peter 
in Paradiso 24, Dante makes the point that it is through scripture (and thus 
metaphoric language) as the foundation of logic that faith is unfolded. 18 
Here faith is not sidelined in favor of reason, nor reason undermined, but 
both are necessary components of the visionary understanding that scrip¬ 
ture reveals. 

Turning to the Islamic tradition on allegory, we see some important 
parallels with Christian theologians and with Dante. The difference in the 
application of allegorical methods of the philosophers and Sufis in Islamic 
culture parallels the interpretive strategies of Albertus Magnus and Bona- 
venture in a pattern that differentiates between those under the influence 
of the Aristotelian recovery and those worried about its implications to 
orthodox theological understanding. In a previously published essay, I 
discussed how the Islamic commentary tradition on the mi‘raj (Book of 
the Ladder) reveals the diverse applications of allegorical reading strategies 
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in the Islamic (High) Middle Ages (ca. 950-1150). 19 More particularly, I 
argued that the mi ‘raj and its commentary tradition highlight a division in 
interpretive methods between the philosophers (falasifa) and the Sufis, a 
philosophical debate that was also occurring among theologians in the 
later Latin Middle Ages. 20 

The mi‘raj tradition can be considered a commentary on or expansion 
of sura 17.1 in the Qur’an, in which with God speaking, Muhammad is 
described as going by night from the sacred temple (Mecca) to the farther 
temple (Jerusalem). 21 Widely dispersed in many different versions, the 
mi‘raj is a combination of both the night journey and the vision of 
Heaven. In this vision, one night as Muhammad was sleeping in Mecca, 
the angel Gabriel awakened him and lifted him onto an exotic mount, a 
winged animal named Buraq. 22 Accompanied by Gabriel, Muhammad 
traveled through the seven Heavens, saw the marvels of Heaven and pun¬ 
ishments of Hell, met all the former prophets, and, climbing the heavenly 
ladder, encountered God. Multiple versions of the mi ‘raj are extant. 23 Be¬ 
sides various Arabic, Persian, and Latin versions, Old French and Castilian 
versions still survive. Closer to Dante is the Contra legem Saracenorum 
which includes a version of the mi ‘raj and a commentary on it written by 
Friar Riccoldo of Monte Croce (1234-1320), a Florentine who had en¬ 
tered the Dominican order in 1267 and who lectured at Santa Maria 
Novella intermittently until he left for Asia in 1288, where he became a 
scholar of Islam. Riccoldo returned to Florence from Baghdad, where he 
lived for eight years, and from the Holy Land in 1300, so it is likely that 
Dante encountered him, especially since the poet frequented the Domini¬ 
can studium at Santa Maria Novella. 24 Riccoldo’s works also include an 
Itinerarium that was translated into Italian in the fourteenth century, 25 the 
Confutatio Alcorani , the Libellus contra errores Judaeorum, as well as his major 
work, Contra legem Saracenorum, all of which circulated in Florence in the 
fourteenth century. 26 In his commentary on the mi‘raj, 27 Riccoldo calls 
the “vision of Muhammad” ridiculous. The mi ‘raj has many parallels with 
Dante’s Commedia, and as a consequence, particularly since a Latin version 
was circulating, Dante’s poem has often been linked with the earlier Is¬ 
lamic work. 28 

For some Islamic writers, such as Ibn Tufayl the mi ‘raj was literally 
true. For the Sufis, like al-Ghazall, it was a model for ecstatic experience. 
For the philosophers, such as Avicenna, it became a text to be rationalized. 
A version, attributed to Avicenna and written in Persian, allegorized the 
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journey narrative and all that the pilgrim had seen to bring out its philo¬ 
sophical implications. Called “the first Scholastic,” Avicenna’s achieve¬ 
ment as a philosopher and his influence on later philosophical 
developments cannot be overestimated. The recipient of the Hellenistic 
synthesis of Neoplatonism and Aristotelianism, Avicenna’s discipline, en¬ 
ergy, and intellectual force created the Aristotelian system as method and 
as philosophy, as it was understood for the next five hundred years both 
in the Latin West and Islam . 29 

Avicenna’s text tells of Muhammad’s ascent into Heaven, but the com¬ 
mentary that is the central purpose of the work uses allegory to accommo¬ 
date the literal level of the text when it does not make sense according to 
rational apprehension. He writes, “A friend of ours has continually in¬ 
quired about the meaning of the Ascension, desiring it explained in a 
rational way .” 30 Thus by making the text a philosophical allegory he di¬ 
minishes the text’s visionary mode expressed in its literal words in favor 
of the philosophical meaning he finds hidden beneath the surface. 

In rationalizing the visionary metaphorical level of the text, Avicenna 
follows the classical dichotomy between poetry and philosophy that was 
first articulated by Plato. Avicenna, sweeping away the literal level, writes, 
“If a person thinks that a human body reaches a place where the intellect 
reaches, it is impossible. Because the intellect reaches through intelligibles; 
it does not reach through duration or instrument, nor does it go by means 
of time.” As for “journeys,” “destinations are of two types, either intelli¬ 
gible or sensible. The conveyor of the sensible is the senses; the conveyor 
of intelligibles is the intellect .” 31 For Avicenna, Buraq, the creature on 
which Muhammad is seated, is “the Active Intelligence,” the means by 
which an intellectual journey can be made. According to his interpreta¬ 
tion of the ascent of the ladder, “The true sources of universal concepts 
... are the translunar Higher Principles, that is, the celestial Intelligences, 
beginning with the ‘Active Intelligence’ ascending through the other ce¬ 
lestial Intelligences, and culminating with the Necessary Existent .” 32 The 
angel Gabriel, his guide, the Angel of Revelation, leads Muhammad 
through Heaven. Buraq (“Active Intelligence”) and Gabriel (“Revela¬ 
tion”) make it possible for the pilgrim to transcend time and space 
intellectually. 

Discussing the historical reality of Muhammad’s night journey, Avi¬ 
cenna concludes that “Since the conditions of the Ascension of our 
prophet, upon whom be peace, are not in the sensible world, it is known 
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that he did not go in the body, because the body cannot traverse a long 
distance in one moment. Hence it is not a corporeal ascension, because 
the goal was not sensual. Rather, the ascension was spiritual, because the 
goal was intellectual” (124). Thus, for Avicenna the meaning of the quo¬ 
tation from the mi‘raj: that “night when Muhammad was sleeping” be¬ 
comes simply an explanantion for the fact that “at night humans are freer, 
for bodily occupations and sensual impediments are suspended” (125). 

In contrast to Dante’s physical journey to the other world, where his 
body radically distinguishes him from the disembodied souls he encoun¬ 
ters, Avicenna separates the mind from body through allegory to interpret 
the journey as intellectual. Avicenna writes of Buraq, or “Active Intelli¬ 
gence,” that it reaches the Intelligences before the world of the sensible 
and corruption; it is the mount that helps the one who is traveling intel¬ 
lectually and spiritually; of its dimensions, he says, “it is greater than the 
human intellect and lesser than the First Intelligence” (127), “First Intelli¬ 
gence” being the term he uses for God. Reaching the mosque (that is, 
coming from Mecca to Jerusalem) is reaching the brain. For Avicenna, 
the ladder is the means to go from “external senses” to internal senses 
(130), guided by the “internal faculties.” This ascent can happen only 
when the five senses are properly disciplined (130). Muhammad’s ascent 
up the ladder through the various Heavens is explained in terms of Pto¬ 
lemaic astronomy and astrology. Avicenna gives power to the planets over 
human activities in contrast to Beatrice, who corrects Dante’s mistaken 
views on this issue. Thus Mercury has two kinds of influence, auspicious 
and sinister, whereas Venus rules overjoy and mirth (131). The sun “rules 
over the conditions of kings and great men” (131), but Mars “rules over 
the conditions of the bloodthirsty and sinful,” Jupiter “over folk of recti¬ 
tude, piety and knowledge” (132), whereas Saturn is again sinister and 
auspicious but perfectly so (132). Avicenna glosses the description of the 
throne of God and the encounter with God as follows: “Divine, holy 
Presence is free of body, substance, and accident, which exist in these 
worlds. It is above these categories. By necessity, it neither needs nor is 
connected to place, time, locality, how much, how, where, when, activity 
and passiveness, and the like” (135). Finally, to apprehend the intelligible 
is Paradise; therefore, the internal journey, if it achieves this end, reaches 
eternity: “The journey was intellectual. He [Muhammad] went by 
thought. His intellect perceived the order of existents until the necessary 
Existent. When cognition was complete he returned to himself,” that is, 
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to his bed in Mecca. In contrast to the mi ‘raj text itself, Avicenna’s allegor¬ 
ical reading is clearly intended for “rationalists.” Awarding a privileged 
position to rational thinking, Avicenna argues in his conclusion that only 
rationalists should read his commentary because “sensual-minded outsid¬ 
ers” could not understand its meaning: “It is not possible to show the 
inner meanings of these words to one of the ignorant masses. Only a 
rationalist is permitted to enjoy the inner meaning of these words” (138). 
Constructing an intellectual (and implied social) hierarchy for encounter¬ 
ing the divine, Avicenna’s allegory represents the very kind of error for 
which Beatrice chastises Dante in Paradiso 4. 

Avicenna’s interpretive strategy is completely consonant with his dis¬ 
cussion of the metaphoric mode in his commentary on Aristotle’s Poetics , 
in which he distinguishes poetry from logic, arguing that the imaginative 
trait of poetry is the only feature that interests the logician: “It is the 
[proper] concern of the logician to examine poetry with regard to its 
being imaginative. The imaginative is the speech to which the soul yields, 
accepting or rejecting matters without pondering, reasoning or choice. In 
brief, it responds psychologically rather than ratiocinatively, whether the 
utterance is demonstrative or not” ( Poetics , Intro. 2). 33 For Avicenna, met¬ 
aphor is equivalent to imaginative syllogism, 34 a tool of the logical system 
that he makes the foundation stone of his intellectual project. In discussing 
how language should be used for imitation, Avicenna writes, “It is not 
proper to imitate that which is not possible, even though the impossibility 
is neither apparent nor famous. The best subject matter for [imitation] is 
morals and opinions.” He favors morals and opinions because they belong 
mutually to the domains of the logician, rhetorician, and poet and are 
ruled by probability or possibility. 35 Avicenna’s commentary on the Poetics 
of Aristotle reveals his position on metaphoric discourse, while his com¬ 
mentary on the mi ‘raj demonstrates how this approach can be applied to 
a text. The mi‘raj is understood as logic hidden behind a visionary literary 
surface. In both works, he confers a privileged status on the rational to 
remake the poetic surface into philosophical meaning, and in the com¬ 
mentary on the mi ‘raj he applies allegory to achieve these ends. 

Sufi commentary on the mi ‘raj represents another strand for under¬ 
standing Muhammad’s ascent as it provides the metaphoric model for Sufi 
mystical journeys. 36 Whether as dream or rapture, the Sufi interpretation 
describes the mystical approach to God. Since any Sufi can make the 
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journey to God, the hierarchical journey upward becomes one of disci¬ 
pline and simultaneous reconciliation of faith and intellect, for the seeker 
must travel from the self by “not fostering the desires and lusts of the 
body which soon distract the soul from gaining any furtherance in its 
aspiration to God.” 37 The ladder of ascent must be ruled by an intellectual 
and ascetic rigor, as al-Ghazall writes in Freedom and Fulfillment: “I brought 
my mind to bear on the way of the Sufis. I knew that their particular way 
is consummated only by knowledge and activity [by the union of theory 
and practice]. The aim of their knowledge is to lop off obstacles present 
in the soul and to rid oneself of its reprehensible habits and vicious quali¬ 
ties in order to attain thereby a heart empty of all save God and adorned 
with the constant remembrance of God.” 38 In The Incoherence of the Philos¬ 
ophers , which takes up many philosophical speculations of his time, al- 
Ghazall confronts the philosophers, particularly Avicenna, to argue about 
their interpretation of the resurrection of the body, which, like the ratio¬ 
nalization of the mi*raj text, sought to understand resurrection as a philo¬ 
sophical problem. For al-Ghazall, the tie between rational philosophical 
traditions and Sufism was central to a healthy religious life. 39 On allegory, 
like Beatrice in Paradiso 4, al-Ghazall explains that the law is revealed in 
parables to accommodate the understanding of humanity, but he never¬ 
theless insists that “what has come down to us describing Paradise and the 
fire and the detailing these states has acquired a degree [of explicit state¬ 
ment] that does not [render it] subject to metaphorical interpretation.” 
On the other hand, paralleling Dante, he insists that it is impossible to 
attribute “place, direction, visage, physical hand, physical eye, the possi¬ 
bility of transfer, and the rest to God . . . Metaphorical interpretation 
[here] is obligatory through rational proofs. What he has promised in the 
hereafter, however, is not impossible in terms of the power of God.” 40 
Thus al-Ghazall separates what can from what cannot be subjected to 
allegory: that which pertains to the nature and appearance of God (alle¬ 
gory) versus the literal, the afterlife, and the physical resurrection of the 
body and soul (not allegorical). 

In contrast to the philosophical approach of Avicenna, for the Sufis, 
the Prophet’s ascension signifies that his soul was loosed from the fetters 
of phenomenal being, and his spirit lost consciousness of all degrees and 
stations, and his natural powers were annihilated, not of his own will, but 
through his inspired longing for God. 41 Avicenna’s commentary on the 
mi ‘raj reveals an intellectual disdain for the visionary rendering of “eternal 
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things.” He focused on the metaphoric transformative journey that he 
understood as philosophical, and he achieved this interpretation through 
allegorizing the text so as to make it consonant with reason, that is, under¬ 
standable through the intellect. 

Two thirteenth-century Latin theologians responded differently to the 
“rationalist” challenge posed by the recovery of Aristotle, and their re¬ 
sponses parallel those found in Avicenna and the Sufis, respectively. The 
responses emphasize how the recovery of Aristotle provoked intellectual 
challenges in both the Islamic and the Christian worlds of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. In terms of parallelisms, the works of Albertus Mag¬ 
nus and Bonaventure reveal interpretive practices similar to those found 
in Avicenna and al-Ghazall. Like the Sufis, Bonaventure uses the ladder 
metaphor, whose origin for both Christians and Muslims is Jacob’s Ladder 
(Gen. 28:12—13), to describe the mystical encounter with God. Describ¬ 
ing his desire for peace, Bonaventure begins his Itinerarium mentis in Deum 
with an interpretation of the meaning of Francis’s vision of a winged 
seraph in the form of the crucified Christ. Clearly troubled about how to 
understand the saint’s vision, Bonaventure, like al-Ghazall speaking of 
Muhammad’s ascent, interprets the seraph’s six wings in a mystical-alle¬ 
gorical fashion as the six levels, or steps, of illumination by which the 
soul may be ecstatically elevated to God. Enriching his commentary with 
numerous biblical references, Bonaventure shares al-Ghazall’s effort to 
reconcile philosophical and mystical apprehension. His text rests on a hi¬ 
erarchy that arranges intellectual activities from observing, speculating, 
reading, and even knowing to Christian attributes of joy, love, humility, 
and union with God. It is not through the rational path alone, but 
through humility, love, and joy that the mind can ascend to God. The 
steps to God are through his vestiges (or signs in the world of nature that 
provide the opportunity for meditative discoveries)—some are within, 
some outside, some timeless, and some temporal. But to enter into the 
truth of God humans must go beyond the temporal to the eternal. 42 Like 
the Sufi mystics who see Muhammad’s night journey as a symbolic/spiri- 
tual model to be emulated, Bonaventure interprets Francis’s vision as pro¬ 
viding the symbolic/allegorical pattern for the journey into the mind of 
God. He writes on the mystical ecstasy in which the human’s affection 
encounters God that we enter into peace by passing the six considerations. 
Like the six steps of the true throne of Solomon, where the true man of 
peace resides we find the interior Jerusalem. This is neither the historical 
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city nor the historical temple of Solomon, but the place of the inner vision 
of peace that Jerusalem symbolizes. The steps to reach this goal are like 
the six wings of Francis’s seraph ( Itinerarium , chapter 6). Here too we find 
parallels with Avicenna and al-Ghazall, for whom Jerusalem represents 
allegorically the goal and end of the journey, whether intellectual or 
mystical. 

Albertus Magnus offers an interesting counterpoint to Bonaventure. 
Albertus took the Aristotelian challenge in his stride as he set about writ¬ 
ing his commentary on the Apocalypse of John, 43 which is particularly 
interesting in the context of the Islamic allegorical readings of the mi ‘raj . 
Like the mi‘raj, the symbolic dimension of the Apocalypse of John, an¬ 
other visionary text, invites allegorical intervention. 44 To compare his ap¬ 
proach to those of Bonaventure’s and the Arabic philosophers, I will 
examine how Albertus allegorizes the vision of heavenly worship at 
Apocalypse 4:3: “Et iris erat in circuitu sedis similis visioni zmaragdinae” 
(And a rainbow just like an emerald was around the throne). He writes 
that the rainbow is a sign of Christ through whom mankind is reconciled 
to God (here represented by the throne). He seeks to explain the visionary 
elements of Apocalypse 4:5—“Et septem lampades ardentes ante thronum 
quae sunt septem spiritus Dei” (And seven flaming torches, the seven 
spirits of God were burning before the throne of God)—through a theo¬ 
logically informed allegorical reading of the text. He glosses the passage as 
follows: “The seven flaming torches, the gifts of the Holy Spirit, are burn¬ 
ing with love of God.” Like Avicenna, Albertus is interested in rationaliz¬ 
ing the text under discussion, in other words, in eliminating the visionary 
elements of the literal level to discover the theological (or philosophical, 
as in Avicenna) meaning within. But Albertus, in contrast to Avicenna, 
does not apply an allegorical interpretive strategy to philosophize the text; 
rather, he accepts the visionary elements as symbolic, using them to expli¬ 
cate theological positions that conform to orthodox beliefs. For Albertus, 
theology becomes the intellectual discipline that aids him in interpreting 
the biblical text. He clarifies, and in a sense bypasses, the visionary aspects 
of the text by allegorizing them. Bonaventure, on the contrary, like the 
Sufis, uses biblical metaphor to expand on his own mystical theology, in 
which the contemplative ladder to God makes reason a necessary but 
lower step on the ladder. 

For some time scholars have recognized that by the late Middle Ages 
the uses of allegory had been transformed. Here, of course, as the above 
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examples make clear, I am not using the term allegory as a literary mode 
to denote a single didactic moral purpose underlying the literal meaning 
of any text, as did Bernard F. Huppe and D. W. Robertson Jr., in the 
1960s. 45 Indeed, Erich Auerbach’s excursus on how Dante’s figural imagi¬ 
nation uses allegory to turn the poem’s characters into “figurae of the 
fulfilled truth that the poem reveals,” 46 does not exactly apply here. Also 
inappropriate is Lee Patterson’s idea that allegory was transformed from a 
“radically depersonalized and transcendentalizing” form, as in Prudentius 
or the Roman de la Rose , to the dramatic subjective representation of later 
medieval writers. 47 Likewise, Hans Robert Jauss’s catalog of allegorical 
genres does not apply. 48 

Rather, although linked to the glossing tradition of biblical commen¬ 
tary—inspired by the symbolic and just plain difficult elements of the 
sacred text itself—for Albertus, Bonaventure, and Dante, allegory is a 
reading (and writing) strategy designed to convey theological insight or 
understanding. For Albertus, allegory is a reading strategy to make the 
visionary elements of the text into rational theology; for Bonaventure, 
allegory is the literary means to unveil the visionary images, making the 
words themselves the symbolic means to unfold the mystical journey. 
Jauss’s and Auerbach’s understanding of allegory can and have been ap¬ 
plied to the Commedia , for its discursive allegories are moral, political/ 
historical, social, and theological. But in Paradiso 4, Beatrice seems to be 
saying that allegory is the only means to accommodate the visionary mode 
of Paradiso because of the insufficiency of our intellect and of language 
itself, which must compromise with our sensual imagination. 

In Paradiso 4, Dante addresses two concerns of his poem. First, in 
straightening out his intellectual understanding, he must come to terms 
with how classical (i.e., Greek and Arab) learning differs from Christian 
revelation. Second, in figuring Paradise, he must confront the inadequacy 
of language to make this grand leap (Par. 23.61). 49 As al-Ghazall did for 
Islam, Dante provides a poetic theology—for through the mediation of 
Beatrice, Dante offers a great synthesis of all of the schools of thought in 
the service of Christian truth. 50 The limitations of the philosophical 
schools represented in Limbo are once more revealed, as is Dante’s inabil¬ 
ity to see Paradise as it really is or to describe it for us. 

In considering “Dante and Islam,” one might want to ask how all of 
this directly addresses the questions often posed about the Italian poet’s 
use of Islamic learning and texts and his general attitude toward Islam. On 
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the political front, as I have argued, although it cannot be denied that 
Dante (like Thomas Aquinas) condemned Muhammad and Ali as schis¬ 
matic ( Inf. 28), 51 he did not endorse crusade politics, a papal and mostly 
French sponsored inner-European policy from 1096 onward. Dante’s po¬ 
litical focus was on Europe and its multiple corruptions (whether ecclesi¬ 
astical, political, or social), against which he raged throughout the 
Commedia. Europe’s political and religious schisms and their consequences 
to civic and moral life, not the schisms within Islam, as he understood 
them, were what brought him near despair. 52 

On Dante’s intellectual indebtedness to Islamic learning, I concur with 
Cerulli and Miguel Asm Palacios and therefore do not doubt that he knew 
and used Arabic learning and textual resources. (Indeed, since al-Ghazall’s 
theology is much closer to Dante’s than either Averroes’ or Avicenna’s, 
even though it lacks the Christian Trinitarian and incarnational element, 
one might wonder why al-Ghazall does not appear in the Commedia.) 
However, more productive perhaps in understanding the poet’s relation¬ 
ship to this inherited learning, is to highlight the parallelisms between the 
two geographically and culturally contiguous cultures—they shared the 
same Greek legacy and often shared the same lands. Discovering how 
individual authors made use of this legacy during this time of intellectual 
ferment in the wake of the rediscovery of Aristotle perhaps yields greater 
understanding than just a recognition that it exists. For example, in Bona- 
venture’s deploying allegory to focus on the spiritual implications of the 
texts he interprets and Albertus’s using allegory to reach the rationalized 
theological meaning veiled by the visionary surface, we see a parallelism 
with the rationalizing approach of Avicenna and the spiritualizing ap¬ 
proach of al-Ghazall. The rationalizing approach to knowledge of divine 
things led to fierce confrontations within Christianity and Islam, respec¬ 
tively, as the inherent danger of heresy or apostasy emerged. It was anxiety 
about this danger from the recovery of Aristotle that prompted much of 
al-Ghazall’s and Bonaventure’s theological work. This discussion of the 
approaches to classical learning in the Islamic and Christian cultures of the 
period provides yet another avenue for understanding what was at stake 
in the religious and intellectual controversies of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries for both Islam and Christianity. Although Dante may have em¬ 
braced the philosophic schools when he abandoned Beatrice for Lady 
Philosophy in the Convivio , by the time he was writing Paradiso he had 
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sharpened the intellectual distinctions between Greek and Arabic philoso¬ 
phy and Christian revelation informed by theology. He allows Beatrice to 
invalidate the venomous Platonic and Avicennan ideas that the soul re¬ 
turns to its origins and that the stars possess complete power over human 
behavior. Finally, like al-Ghazall and other Sufi writers, rather than ex¬ 
plaining visionary elements away as in the rationalist approach, Dante 
shows that metaphoric language, as a kind of incarnational linguistics, is 
his chosen, and perhaps only, means to integrate philosophy and theology, 
or reason and faith. 

University of California, Davis 
Davis, California 
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Every law [i.e., religion] comes about from revelation and has intel¬ 
lect mixed with it. 

Averroes, The Incoherence of the Incoherence 

I n Canto 26 of Paradiso, in the third and final of the three “examina¬ 
tions” on the theological virtues that Dante must pass in order to 
attain the credentials requisite for continuing higher in his journey 
toward God, he is questioned by John the Evangelist on the topic of love. 
John asks Dante to identify the goal toward which his soul aims—in other 
words, the object of his love: “di ove s’appunta / l’anima tua” (Par. 26.6- 
7). 1 Dante answers, in brief, that his chief love is for the highest good, the 
source and cause of all other goods (Par. 26.28-36). After endorsing this 
answer, John then asks Dante to tell who directed him toward loving the 
highest good: “dicer convienti / chi drizzo l’arco tuo a tal berzaglio” (Par. 
26.24). Dante replies that he learned his lessons concerning love from 
both philosophy (“filosofici argomenti”; Par. 26.25) and scripture (“auto- 
rita”; Par. 26.26). Expanding on this thought in a series of three parallel 
terzine, Dante attributes his proper understanding of love to his reading 
Aristotle (Par. 26.37-39), Moses (Par. 26.40-42), and John the Evangelist 
himself (Par. 26.43-45). One and the same ethical truth—that the chief 
object of our love ought to be the highest good—is taught, apparently 
with equal effectiveness, by a pagan philosopher, a Jewish prophet, and a 
Christian evangelist. 2 John confirms Dante’s response, granting his assent 
to the notion that right love is taught by both philosophy and by religious 
revelations: 
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E io udi’: “Per inteUetto umano 
e per autoritadi a lui concorde 
d’i tuoi amori a Dio guarda il sovrano.” 

{Par. 26.46-48) 

The relation between philosophy and scripture is one of concord, har¬ 
mony, and equivalence. There is no notion here that revelation provides 
a necessary something that cannot be learned by “human intellect” alone. 
(In this aspect as in many others, the examination on love administered 
by John differs sharply from that on faith administered by Peter in Canto 
24.) 3 John even hints slightly at the priority of philosophy to scripture. He 
says that certain scriptural authorities agree with human intellect—as if 
reason is the standard by which the scriptures (on this question of love, at 
least) are measured. Human intellect is singular, whereas the authorities 
are plural. Some authorities may accord with reason, others not; the right 
ones are those that do. If John had reversed the terms here and said, “In 
accord with the Bible and with those philosophers concordant with it, 
the highest of your loves is directed to God,” the implication would 
differ: various formulations of human reason would be measured by how 
well they match up with the truth of revelation. 

If human intellect is indeed the standard by which scriptures are 
gauged, then one who has attained a right understanding of love, from no 
matter what source, has no need for any scriptures (again, when the ques¬ 
tion at stake is love). This seems to be the thrust of Dante’s remarking 
that the Good (“lo ben”; Par. 26.16) is the “Alpha and O of all the 
writing / that love reads to me” (“Alfa e O e di quanta scrittura / mi 
legge Amore”; Par. 26.17-18). These verses are interesting semiotically: 
Alpha and O, insofar as they are meant to indicate the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet, the signifiers of a written text, are replaced by (or rather, they simply 
are ) the signified content, the rational meaning, the intelligible universal. 
This is a strange kind of scrittura : a text without signifiers, a pure content 
without form, a kernel with no shell. Scripture as a tangible artifact, as 
actual words on actual pages, disappears as something superfluous. The 
Good is the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and end, the origin and 
goal of love, and one who knows this does not need it further revealed in 
writing. Reading such-and-such scripture is unnecessary for one whose 
love is rightly directed toward the Good. And perhaps the wise human 
can dispense with scriptures, or, as Judah Halevi’s Philosopher says in the 
Book of Kuzari, can choose whichever religion he pleases. 4 
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My point is not to insist on the possible heterodoxy of this episode in 
Paradiso 26; rather, it is to suggest that the question concerning the rela¬ 
tion between intelletto and scrittura remains an open one, even near the 
end of Dante’s itinerary. This episode’s reaffirmation of the value of filo- 
sofici argomenti manifests a more general truth: that Dante designed the 
Commedia to speak to different levels of audience, one of which comprises 
philosophers. 5 Dante does not leave philosophy behind at some point in 
the poem; nor does he invite philosophers to follow him by relinquishing 
their faith in philosophy. It is not the intellectuals, but rather the non¬ 
intellectuals, who are left behind at the beginning of Paradiso, when Dante 
warns most readers that they ought not to read the Commedia s final canti¬ 
cle (Par. 2.1-6). 6 There is no threshold moment in the Commedia’s trajec¬ 
tory when philosophy is surpassed by revelation, and—as I shall discuss at 
the end of this essay—the distinction between Vergil and Beatrice is not 
(at least not for philosophical readers) a distinction between reason and 
faith. A philosophical interpretation remains available, for those readers 
inclined to interpret philosophically, all the way to the end of Paradiso. 
Thus the poem’s most important theological moment—the vision of God 
in the closing verses of Paradiso 33—is also its most important philosophi¬ 
cal moment: it is the conjunction of the individual human’s soul with the 
active intellect, the philosopher’s ultimate felicity (indeed, “salvation”) as 
variously understood by Avicenna, Averroes, Albertus Magnus, and by 
Dante’s best friend, Guido Cavalcanti—and well beyond into Renaissance 
Europe. 7 Dante’s great poem, which he conceives as belonging to the 
genre of prophetic revelation, is (as Averroes says concerning revelation) 
“mixed with intellect” from beginning to end. 

For the past several decades, the consensus among American Dantists 
has been that Dante means the Commedia, in part, as corrective to and 
indeed penance for his excessive flirtation with philosophy in the Con- 
vivio. Dante’s return to Beatrice following his dalliance with Lady Philoso¬ 
phy has been interpreted as his rededication to the Christian faith, 
following a period during which he had strayed into the dark wood of 
radical Aristotelianism. In this view, the Commedia follows Aquinas in 
affirming the value of philosophy while emphasizing its limits and in in¬ 
sisting that the attainment that matters most of all, true felicity, lies beyond 
philosophy’s grasp: the higher reaches of Dante’s itinerarium mentis in deum 
can only be attained through the Christian faith, biblical revelation, and 
God’s grace. 8 
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This theological approach is not incorrect: it does correspond to one of 
the Commedia s hermeneutic levels, and thus it has produced innumerable 
valuable readings of the poem. But it does not tell the whole story of 
Dante’s view of the relation between philosophy and religion. One way 
in which we may see a more complete picture is through studying the 
falasifa (“philosophers,” from the Arab-Islamic term falsafa , “philoso¬ 
phy”), for whom the question of the relation between revelation and 
reason is always pressing. 

The falasifa are, strictly speaking, the rationalist philosophers of the 
classical Islamic tradition—figures such as al-Farabl (known in the West 
as Alfarabius), Ibn Slna (Avicenna), Ibn Bajya (Avempace), Ibn Tufayl (Ab- 
ubacer), and Ibn Rushd (Averroes). But—as indicated by the fact that 
each of these was well enough known in the West to earn a Latin name— 
this tradition should not be conceived as restricted to the Islamic world, 
where, it is fair to say, falsafa came to an end following the death of 
Averroes in 1198. Rather, this tradition was assimilated and devel¬ 
oped—to a greater or lesser extent and with varying emphases—by nu¬ 
merous important Jewish and Christian philosophers in late medieval and 
Renaissance Europe. 

The great twelfth-century Jewish philosopher Maimonides (Averroes’ 
contemporary and fellow native Andalusian) is rightly to be ranked among 
the falasifa, not so much because he wrote his monumental Guide of the 
Perplexed in Arabic, but because the core of his philosophy is fundamen¬ 
tally al-Farabian. 9 Although Maimonides emigrated from Spain at the age 
of twenty-five and eventually settled in Egypt, he left an enormous legacy 
in Europe. But his numerous followers among his coreligionists, such as 
Gersonides (1288-1344 CE) and Moses of Narbonne (1300-1362 CE), 
who were active in Provence, Italy, and Catalonia, did not simply rely on 
studying their illustrious predecessor; rather, they mastered the tradition 
of falsafa and, although they wrote in Hebrew, therefore must be counted 
among the falasifa. 10 

The massive and undeniable influence in the Latin West of Avicenna 
and Averroes (both of whom Dante honors with a place in Limbo) ex¬ 
tends beyond the mere provision of access, with commentary, to most of 
Aristotle’s works (Averroes) or the virtual domination of the curriculum 
in psychology and medicine (Avicenna). More importantly, if less conspic¬ 
uously, these two offered an intellectualist understanding of the afterlife 
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(grounded in al-Farabl’s On the Intellect) that provided an alternative con¬ 
ception of the means to the attainment of felicity than that offered by the 
Christian faith—an alternative that proved appealing to some intellectuals 
of Christendom." This group includes not just the famous leaders of Pari¬ 
sian Averroism in the 1270s, Boethius of Dacia and Siger of Brabant, but 
lesser-known yet more knowledgeable figures, such as Dante’s contem¬ 
porary Jean de Jandun. 12 Dante’s poetic mentor, Guido Cavalcanti, was 
an adept in falsafa, and his whole lyric corpus revolves around the possibil¬ 
ity that the human mind might conjoin with intellect—in other words, 
the possibility of attaining the intellectual felicity that Albertus Magnus 
called the fiducia philosophantis, the “faith [firm hope] of the philoso¬ 
pher.” 13 Albertus is himself an interesting case: although he may well not 
have considered himself to belong to this tradition, he nonetheless under¬ 
stood its essentials and incorporated them in such a way that he could 
almost be classed as one of the falasifa himself. 14 Petrarch’s vitriolic rant 
against his Averroist contemporaries testifies to the fact that falsafa was still 
very much a live tradition in the decades following Dante’s death. 15 The 
issues raised by Islamic Aristotelianism remained preeminent concerns that 
extended well beyond the confines of the schools: even Boccaccio, an 
author who at first glance seems to have little to do with philosophy, was 
preoccupied with them in many of his works. 16 This tradition (by now so 
assimilated as to be identical to a certain significant strain of “European” 
philosophy) lived on through the sixteenth century, firmly established in 
Venice and especially Padua, where Averroes seems to have been taken 
more seriously than Aquinas. 17 

To posit a relation between Dante and the falasifa, then, is not to imag¬ 
ine the Italian poet as having to look back and outside to some alien body 
of thought remote in time and place; it is not to suggest that he was 
motivated by some antiquarian curiosity or some inclination for the ex¬ 
otic. It is, rather, to insist that the legacy of falsafa was a living, organic 
element of Dante’s native intellectual environment. 

In general, falsafa was the project of remaining faithful to both Aristotle 
(as well as, in some cases, to Plato as seen through the lens of Neoplaton¬ 
ism) and to one’s religion—usually by regarding religion as representing 
philosophy symbolically or as perfecting it by doing some things (rhetori¬ 
cal and political things) that philosophy cannot do by itself. In the view of 
the falasifa, scriptural discourse uses sense imagery—concrete particulars, 
which are primarily meant for the masses of ordinary folk. Insofar as these 
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concrete images are meant for the masses, they offer lessons pertaining to 
practical wisdom, right and wrong actions, and ethics. Insofar as some of 
scripture’s images symbolize theoretical and metaphysical truths, they 
have a double function: they veil these truths from the masses (who would 
not be pleased, to say the least, were they to be told the true understand¬ 
ing of the afterlife), while also confirming for philosophers what they 
know through philosophy. 18 To ordinary folk, scripture gives a foundation 
for right praxis , while only giving harmlessly broad principles (e.g., that 
there is an afterlife) concerning true theoria , or indeed while withholding 
theoria and discouraging interest in metaphysical truth. To philosophers, 
scripture gives the same foundation for right praxis that it gives to the 
masses, but it also proves its divine provenance (thus gaining the philoso¬ 
pher’s assent to its practical commands)—its status as prophetic revela¬ 
tion—by containing symbols that, properly interpreted, agree perfectly 
with Aristotle and Plato. 19 Al-Farabl (ca. 870-ca. 950 CE), known in the 
classical Islamic philosophical tradition as the “Second Teacher” (second 
only to Aristotle himself), ascribed to the view that each religion is a sort 
of language: just as (he would have argued) different languages all name 
one and the same set of universal things, so do different religions name 
the same set of universals. He thus views Islam as one of many religious 
languages that differ from one another in speech but not in rational con¬ 
tent. Muhammad provided an Arabic vocabulary in order to signify the 
universal truths of philosophy for Muslims in a manner appropriate for 
their particular historical situation. That which philosophers know as the 
First Cause is named “Allah” in the Qur’an. When the Qur’an speaks of 
the “Spirit of Holiness” or the “Angel of Revelation,” it names that 
which philosophers know as the Active Intellect. References to darkness 
and light in scripture refer to the philosophical notions, respectively, of 
matter and form. The Islamic imam , for al-Farabl, signifies the Platonic 
philosopher-king. That which Islam terms wahy (revelation) means, as 
Richard Walzer puts it, “the highest human knowledge which only the 
metaphysician is able to attain.” 20 

When one encounters this method of translating the letter of scripture 
into philosophical terms, it indicates fairly well that one is in the orbit of 
the falasifa. When in the Convivio Dante remarks that the term angels is a 
vulgarization used by the common folk for those substances, separate from 
matter, that are rightly understood by philosophers as “intelligences,” he 
is engaging in falsafa —and is in fact repeating Avicenna, as mediated 
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through Albertus Magnus. 21 When, also in the Convivio, Dante interprets 
(in a manner that is, one must admit, extremely forced) “Galilee” to mean 
speculazione (i.e., theoretical intellection)—and when he goes so far as to 
interpret Christ to mean the same, he is allegorizing in the manner of al- 
Farabl (and, especially, in the manner of Averroes). 22 And lest one get the 
impression that Dante’s practicing this hermeneutic in the Convivio is an 
error for which he repents in Commedia, we should add the following: 
when Beatrice, in Paradiso 28, presents Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite’s 
De caelesti hierarchia (On the Celestial Hierarchy) in such a way that this 
theological vocabulary concerning the ranks of angels (cherubim, sera¬ 
phim, thrones, etc.) is shown to be perfectly concordant with Avicenna’s 
Metaphysics, she teaches in the manner of the falasifa. But there is in fact a 
difference with respect to the Convivio: now it is not a matter of a “vul¬ 
gar” versus a “true” understanding (the vulgar, after all, have been left 
behind in Paradiso 2); rather, it is a matter of two alternative registers. 
Beatrice offers theological vocabulary for theologians, philosophical vo¬ 
cabulary for philosophers—but in both cases she is referring to one and 
the same theoretical, metaphysical, and theological reality. 23 

In his Decisive Treatise, Determining What the Connection is Between Reli¬ 
gion and Philosophy, Averroes insists that there is no discrepancy between 
the truths of revealed scripture, properly understood, and the truths of 
Aristotle’s philosophy. The rational content of Islamic scripture, like that 
of the other religious laws (foremost in his mind, of course, are Judaism 
and Christianity) is Aristotle’s philosophy: religion, in its authentic teach¬ 
ing concerning the way things really are, is fully compatible with Greek 
rationalism: 

Since this Law [i.e., Islam] is true and calls to the reflection leading to cognizance 
of the truth, we, the Muslim community, know firmly that demonstrative reflec¬ 
tion [i.e., philosophy] does not lead to differing with what is set down in the 
Law. For truth does not oppose truth; rather, it agrees with and bears witness to 
it . 24 

But Averroes’ view does not amount to an indifference to religion— 
and certainly not to any opposition to religion; nor does he deny that 
Islam is superior to the other monotheisms. He does not long for the 
day when everyone will be taught to understand Aristotle. (Following 
Avicenna, Averroes insists that philosophers should share their knowledge 
only with other philosophers and that they should not even suggest to 
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non-philosophers that religion’s truth content is philosophical.) 25 On the 
contrary, Averroes affirms that religion is in the final analysis superior to 
philosophy. While religion and philosophy are, as vehicles of rational 
truth, purely equal (since philosophically acute interpreters will see that 
the truth of religion is identical to the truth of philosophy), nonetheless 
religion has a “something extra” that philosophy lacks: a rhetorical, prac¬ 
tical level that uses moral imperatives and institutes legislation for the sake 
of peace, justice, and a felicitous social order. Religions prescribe laws 
and institute practices that are beneficial for the political health of the 
community. Philosophy, which can only be mastered after great training 
and by those possessing uncommon intellect, will only ever be understood 
by a very few, and thus it can never serve as a society’s primary practical 
and ethical guiding discourse. Religion’s positive moral and political ef¬ 
fects are rarely if ever achieved by philosophy. A prophet (such as Mu¬ 
hammad) performs two tasks. Like the philosopher, he presents the truth 
concerning the way things really are. But he also, in his role as “lawgiver,” 
does something that normally exceeds the philosopher’s capacity: he in¬ 
spires human communities to organize themselves in ways conducive to 
peace and justice. Thus Averroes tells us that while every prophet is a 
philosopher (since the rational content of every virtuous religion is one 
and the same universal rational truth), not every philosopher is a 
prophet. 26 Although grudgingly admitting that a religion of pure intellect 
is conceivable, Averroes insists that such a religion would be deficient, 
lacking the rhetorical force and practical guidance that can be provided 
by authority alone. 27 The exemplary philosopher should not abandon his 
religion and should not aim to destroy or demystify the very notion of 
religion; rather, he should do his best to see that his religion is put to 
positive social use. 28 

Averroes not only affirms the necessity of religion in general and its 
superiority to a law of pure intellect, but he also affirms the superiority of 
Islam. 29 In The Incoherence of the Incoherence he says that one ought to 
“choose the most virtuous [religion] in his time—even when all of them 
are true, according to him.” 30 But one might ask, if all religions are equally 
true, how can one of them be “more virtuous” [i.e., better] others? The 
answer is that a religion is not deemed better because it is “more true” 
(in fact the truth content of all virtuous religions is identical) but rather 
because, in a given time and place, it works better to organize the laws, 
practices, and ethical attitudes of a community. Since a religion amounts 
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to a universal rational truth (common to all religions but accessible only 
to philosophically acute interpreters) as well as practical prescriptions (ac¬ 
cessible to and obligatory for all members of a community), what makes 
for distinctions and rankings among religions lies entirely on the practical, 
“lawgiving” side of things. Some prophets have given laws that are 
better—that work better—than others (in certain concrete historical 
situations). 

Among the best examples of the attitude on the relation between phi¬ 
losophy and religion shared by many of the falasifa is the charming philo¬ 
sophical novella Hayy ibn Yaqzan {“Alive” Son of “Awake” ), written by 
Averroes’ mentor, the twelfth-century Andalusian Muslim philosopher 
and scholar Ibn Tufayl. The tale’s protagonist, Hayy ibn Yaqzan, is born 
on “a certain equatorial island, lying off the coast of India, where human 
beings come into being without father or mother.” 31 As the product of 
spontaneous generation, Hayy’s thoughts and, eventually, his philosophi¬ 
cal system develop wholly from his relations with his natural environment 
(he is raised by a doe, for whom he feels the strongest possible filial love 
and whose death is the traumatic experience that initiates his philosophical 
questioning). Hayy’s mature and full-blown philosophical system repre¬ 
sents the truth at which a naturally gifted human mind will autonomously 
arrive, without the influence or coercion of human family, society, and 
culture. At stake is a thought experiment meant to answer the question 
that is nicely formulated by Lenn Goodman, an English translator of the 
tale: “What discoveries would be made by the isolated soul freed from 
prejudice and unimpeded by dogma and tradition?” 32 

For our purposes, the specifics of Hayy’s naturally attained philosophy 
(which, in its highest stage, tends toward mysticism) are unimportant, 
since the real force of the story has less to do with the positive doctrines 
of Hayy’s thought than with the relations between his thought and that 
of others. Near the end, we see that the whole novella has been a prepara¬ 
tion for the crucial, brief final episodes. Near Hayy’s island is “a second 
island, in which had settled the followers of a certain true religion, based 
on the teachings of a certain ancient prophet—God’s blessings on all such 
prophets.” 33 Among the inhabitants of this second island is a young man 
named Absal, a devout follower of the island’s religion, one who has 
studied and meditated on its writings so that he has come to see its literal 
teachings as “symbols, concrete images of things.” 34 Seeking solitude con¬ 
ducive to religious contemplation, Absal travels to Hayy’s island, thinking 
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it uninhabited. The two soon become fast friends, and in the course of 
their conversations Hayy teaches Absal his philosophy, while Absal gives 
Hayy an account of his religion. As a result, Absal comes to see that the 
veiled or symbolic meaning of his religion is nothing other than Hayy’s 
philosophy: “Absal had no doubt that all the traditions of his religion 
about God, His angels, bibles and prophets, Judgment Day, Heaven and 
Hell were symbolic representations of these things that Hayy ibn Yaqzan 
had seen for himself. The eyes of his heart were unclosed. His mind 
caught fire. Reason and tradition were at one within him. All the paths 
of exegesis lay open before him. All his old religious puzzlings were 
solved; all the obscurities, clear.” 35 

The true essence of Islam (for the identity of the second island’s tradi¬ 
tional religion is barely disguised) is expressed abstractly, without images 
or metaphors, by Hayy’s philosophical system. But as the tale comes to an 
end, and Absal brings Hayy back to Absal’s island so that he might teach 
its inhabitants the truth concerning the scriptures, it is clear that not even 
those “nearest to intelligence,” let alone the masses, will ever accept the 
philosophical understanding of religious doctrine: 

But the moment Hayy rose the slightest bit above the literal or began to portray 
things against which they were prejudiced, they recoiled in horror from his ideas 
and closed their minds. . . . The more he taught, the more repugnance they felt, 
despite the fact that these were men who loved the good and sincerely yearned 
for the Truth. Their inborn infirmity simply would not allow them to seek Him 
as Hayy did, to grasp the true essence of His being and see Him in His own terms. 
They wanted to know Him in some human way. In the end Hayy despaired of 
helping them and gave up his hopes that they would accept his teaching . 36 

The tale ends on a pessimistic, or at least quietistic, note. Hayy and 
Absal return to Hayy’s island, reconciled to the fact that philosophy has 
no role to play in society, which is better left in the hands of traditional 
religion. Although the religion of the masses is not—on the literal level— 
true, it nonetheless has a positive, utilitarian, policing function: “The sole 
benefit most people could derive from religion was for this world, in that 
it helped them lead decent lives without others encroaching on what 
belonged to them.” 37 

The question concerning Dante’s relation to Arabic rationalism is a 
large one that can be approached from several angles. In what follows I 
will primarily consider just one topic: the importance of the philosophers’ 
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notion of prophetic imagination for our understanding of Purgatorio. The 
point is not to give a full account of either the religious imagination 
as conceived by Islamic Aristotelianism or of Dante’s understanding of 
imagination; rather, it is to give an example of the kind of fruitful encoun¬ 
ters that can arise by reading Dante as if he were one of the falasifa. 38 

In numerous respects, Purgatorio is the canticle of the imagination. 
Many of the most memorable figures whom Dante meets are imaginative 
artists of one sort or another, such as musicians, painters, poets. Purgatorio 
is punctuated by Dante’s three conspicuous dreams (in Cantos 9, 19, and 
27), whereas Inferno or Paradiso contain none. Dante dreams in Purgatorio 
and nowhere else precisely because this is the canticle of imagination, and 
dreams are a privileged locus for the exercise of the faculty of imagination. 
(As Averroes says, echoing a view shared by all the philosophers, “It is 
therefore manifest. . . that of all the faculties of the soul, it is the imagina¬ 
tive faculty that dreams are primarily related to.”) 39 Dante confirms that 
imagination is among Purgatorio’ s foremost concerns by placing in the 
seventeenth of thirty-three cantos, right in the center of the canticle, an 
apostrophe to the faculty of imagination (“O imaginativa,” etc.; Purg. 
17.13-18). 

Dante’s decision to make Purgatorio the canticle of the imagination is 
not motivated by some vague artistic whim. Rather, it suggests a certain 
understanding of religion: that various religions teach lessons on right 
practice to various differing historical communities by means of differing 
imaginative particulars appropriate to each community. Although the par¬ 
ticulars of these moral lessons differ, the fundamental ethical principles are 
the same. At the center of the Commedia Dante shows the harmony be¬ 
tween the moral laws revealed by the prophetic imagination and the prac¬ 
tical intelligibles conceived by the philosopher. 

Purgatorio begins to establish, and indeed emphasize, this link between 
scripture and imagination, from the moment when Vergil and Dante set 
foot on the first terrace of Purgatory proper. There Dante is amazed by 
the sculpted walls of the cliff at his side, the artistry of which (attributed 
to God) is so great that it almost literally brings to life the scenes depicted. 
The walls of this terrace, where the sin of pride is purged, are covered 
with sculpted scenes representing three exemplary figures of Pride’s oppo¬ 
site, the virtue of humility. The first of these scenes—the Virgin Mary’s 
humble reply to the angel Gabriel following the Annunciation of the 
Incarnation—is twice expressly referred to as an image: 
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Dinanzi a noi pareva si verace 

quivi intagliato in un atto soave, 
che non sembiava imagine che tace. 

Giurato si saria ch’el dicesse “Ave!”; 
perche iv’ era imaginata quella 
ch’ad aprir l’alto amor volse la chiave. 

(J Purg. 10.37-42) 

Dante then sees (and hears, since one of the remarkable qualities of these 
images is that they are audible as well as visible: Purg. 10.60 and 10.95), 
carved in the same marble cliff, a scene from the life of David, who was 
not ashamed to dance and mingle with his people (to the dismay of 
his embarrassed wife) following his success in returning the Ark of the 
Covenant to Jerusalem. The third carving depicts an episode from the 
life of the Roman emperor Trajan, who, in the urgency and hubbub of 
departing with his army for an important battle, allowed himself to be 
persuaded by a poor widow first to render justice in the matter of her 
son’s murder. Taken together, these three sculpted narratives, collec¬ 
tively called ‘T imagini di tante umilitadi” (Purg. 10.98), amount to an 
ecumenical display of the virtue of humility—a virtue taught by stories 
from the Old Testament, the Gospels, and the legends of Roman history 
and exemplified by the actions of a Jew (David), a Christian (Mary), and 
a pagan (Trajan). Christians and non-Christians share a common faculty 
for one and the same virtue, although that virtue is “imaged” differently 
in different traditions. 40 

This notion that scrittura presents universal ethical principles mediated 
through and particularized by the faculty of imagination, is emphasized in 
an especially intense manner in Purgatorio 17, in a passage that follows 
immediately after the apostrophe to “imaginativa” (Purg. 17.13). Here 
Dante, through a vision that comes to his imaginativa (i.e., the faculty of 
imagination), sees within his mind three exemplary figures of Wrath (Pro- 
cne, Haman, Amata), and their status as images is clearly marked: Procne 
appears in Dante’s imagination (“ne Yimagine mia”; Purg. 17.21); the 
image (“questa imagine ’; Purg. 17.31) of Haman appears in Dante’s alta 
fantasia (a synonym for the faculty of imagination); and, following his 
vision of Amata, Dante remarks that his imagining (“Y imaginar mio”; Purg. 
17.43) has come to an end. 

Recall that the very first of the dozens of exempla of virtues and vices 
that structure Dante’s ascent up Mount Purgatory, a Gospel story involv¬ 
ing the Virgin Mary, is twice referred to as an image. It will turn out, as 
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we will see, that all of the exempla of right and wrong actions that Dante 
experiences on the seven terraces of Purgatory, insofar as he perceives 
them in the manner of a prophet, are linked to the faculty of imagination. 
Dante is guiding us to think of Gospel narrative as “imaginary.” Scripture 
is presented as a mode of imagination—that is to say, a discourse that deals 
in concrete particulars rather than abstract universal essences. 

To speak of religion as “imaginary” does not indicate that it is delu¬ 
sional or erroneous. It means that one of religion’s primary functions is 
to present, for the masses of ordinary folk, “images” of truth—symbolic 
representations of things that philosophers can know as they really are. 
Al-Farabl firmly established the view that the Law given by a prophet 
provides representation in particular, sensible imagery of universal intelli- 
gibles—things that philosophers understand without imagery. 

In Principles of the Views of the Citizens of the Perfect State , al-Farabl aims 
to direct humankind toward happiness, which for him means, above all, 
political happiness. It is the philosopher who knows what makes for the 
city’s true felicity, and thus the perfect city is ruled by the philosopher; 
but not everyone is a philosopher. To the contrary, very few have the 
requisite acumen, inclination, and training. So the philosopher, in his role 
as prophet or religious lawgiver, presents knowledge leading to political 
happiness in symbolic or imaginative form—that is, as religion. The citi¬ 
zenry attains a kind of knowledge through images. But different sets and 
sorts of images are appropriate for the peoples of different communities, 
because human nature is “at one time different from [what it is] at another 
time” and the “accidents and states it has when existing in one country 
are different from the ones it has in another.” 41 

Because the set of images appropriate for a particular community in a 
particular time and place may differ from the set of images appropriate for 
another community, it follows, in al-Farabl’s view, that there is a multi¬ 
plicity of virtuous religions. As al-Farabl says: “Therefore it is possible 
that excellent nations and excellent cities exist whose religions differ, al¬ 
though they all have as their goal one and the same felicity and the very 
same aims.” 42 Moreover, says al-Farabl: 

It is possible to imitate these things for each group and each nation, using matters 
that are different in each case. Consequently, there may be a number of virtuous 
nations and virtuous cities whose religions are different, even though they all 
pursue the very same kind of happiness. For religion is but the impression of 
these things or the impressions of their images , imprinted in the soul. 43 
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What the reader learns by following Vergil and Dante up the terraces of 
Mount Purgatory, with its various images drawn from pagan, Hebrew, 
and Christian writings, is precisely that “it is possible to imitate these 
things for each group and each nation, using matters that are different in 
each case.” 

For al-Farabl, the philosopher has cognition of the universals, whereas 
the ordinary believer is persuaded by imagery and rhetoric: 

Most men accept such principles as are accepted and followed, and are magnified 
and considered majestic, in the form of images , not cognitions. Now the ones 
who follow after happiness as they cognize it and accept the principles as they 
cognize them, are the wise men. And the ones in whose souls these things are 
found in the form of images , and who accept them and follow after them as such, 
are the believers . 44 

Now, these things are philosophy when they are in the soul of the legislator. 
They are religion when they are in the souls of the multitude. For when the 
legislator knows these things, they are evident to him by sure insight, whereas 
what is established in the souls of the multitude is through an image and a persua¬ 
sive argument. . . . The images and persuasive arguments are intended for others, 
whereas, so far as he is concerned, these things are certain. They are a religion 
for others, whereas, so far as he is concerned, they are philosophy . 45 

The “things” known and followed by the philosopher through reason 
and believed and followed by the multitude through images are the same 
“things.” Philosophy and religion are different yet wedded together as 
two aspects of (two manners of perceiving or being moved by) the same 
thing. 

In Purgatorio’ s central canto, Vergil gives Dante a philosophical explana¬ 
tion of the intelligible ethical principles that are “imaged” as the Seven 
Deadly Sins. Purgatorio 17 begins with a lengthy insistence on imagination 
(the whole first half of the canto) and ends with an extended lesson in 
philosophy (the whole second half). The canto’s opening verses are filled 
with images (mountains, fog, and moles), which are explicitly designated 
as such: Dante tells the reader to use his or her imagination (“la tua ima¬ 
gine ’; Purg. 17.7) to conjure up the scene. In the canto’s closing verses, 
language is now the vehicle of abstract rationality (Vergil tells Dante to 
reason out for himself the principles underlying Purgatory’s three upper 
terraces [“ma come tripartito si ragiona , / tacciolo, accio che tu per te ne 
cerchi”; Purg. 17.138-39]). The central canto of Purgatorio dramatizes a 
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trajectory from imagine to ragione, from relative blindness (figured by the 
fog [Purg. 17.2] and the moles [v. 3]) to insight. This movement from 
imagination to philosophical understanding is a progressive enlighten¬ 
ment: Dante at first compares himself to one who sees the sun shining 
weakly through a lifting fog; by the end of the canto he clearly sees the 
rational structure of Purgatory. This transition from the poetic to the phil¬ 
osophical indicates that the imaginary is grounded in the rational. We see 
that imagery (e.g., the exempla illustrating the Seven Deadly Sins) func¬ 
tions as a kind of philosophy for those who are non-philosophers. As al- 
Farabl remarks in his Book of Religion: “Virtuous religion is similar to 
philosophy. . . . The practical things in religion are those whose universals 
are in practical philosophy.” 46 Vergil understands (and, in his lecture on 
the fundamentals of moral philosophy [Purg. 17.85-18.75]), teaches 
Dante to understand) the practical universals that, in religion, appear as 
particular “practical things.” 

As we have seen, Dante frequently points out that the exempla of 
virtues and vices which structure his journey up through the terraces of 
Purgatory are images. But even in those many cases in which he does not 
explicitly call them “images,” it is clear that he receives these exempla 
through an event of the prophetic imagination. We can recognize this by 
bearing in mind two things: first, the strange, extraordinary nature of his 
perceptions (sometimes visible, sometimes audible, sometimes an unusual 
combination of the visible and the audible [e.g., the “visibile parlare” 
mentioned in Purg. 10.95], sometimes visible only to the inner eye of the 
imaginativa ), which are unlike the usual perceptions of everyday life; sec¬ 
ond, the fact that these perceptions always occur near the threshold be¬ 
tween one terrace and the next and thus always when Dante is close to 
the angel stationed at that threshold. One can mention here, as instances 
of the unusual nature of Dante’s perceptions, the following: the “speaking 
spirits” (“spiriti parlando”) that are “heard but not seen” (“sentiti / non 
pero visti”) as soon as Dante enters the terrace of Envy (Purg. 13.25-26); 
the “ecstatic vision” (“una visi'one / estatica”) that he experiences upon 
reaching the terrace of Wrath (Purg. 15.85-86); the voice that, upon 
reaching the terrace of Gluttony, Dante hears call out from within some 
leafy branches (“una voce per entro le fronde / grido”; Purg. 22.140-41); 
again—this time as Dante is exiting the terrace of Gluttony (and thus close 
to the threshold where awaits an angel, whom Dante will soon encounter 
as a voice [“voce”; Purg. 24.134] and as a shining [“lucenti”; Purg. 
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24.138] presence—an unidentifiable voice (“non so chi diceva”; Purg. 
24.118) emanating from within the leaves of a tree. This last-mentioned 
instance, in which Dante’s proximity to the angel is manifest, suggests 
that the angels are the sources of Dante’s imaged perceptions of the virtues 
and vices. This is in fact what we learn in Purgatorio 17: the apostrophe to 
imaginativa tells us that the source of those inner visions that Dante repeat¬ 
edly calls images (“ne Yimagine mia”; Purg. 17.21; “questa imagine ’; Purg. 
17.31; “Y imaginar mio”; Purg. 17.43) is “a light formed in Heaven” (“mo¬ 
ved lume che nel ciel s’informa”; Purg. 17.17); then, immediately follow¬ 
ing the cessation of his imagining, Dante experiences the angel’s presence 
as a “light . . . / far brighter than the light to which we are accustomed” 
(“lume . . . / maggior assai che quel ch’e in nostro uso”; Purg. 17.44-45). 
Clearly it is the angel [i.e., the Intelligence] that has illuminated Dante’s 
imagination. 

Now, the falasifa , for whom prophetic revelation was among the most 
important of topics, characterize it as involving precisely these two ele¬ 
ments: strange perceptions—very frequently involving disembodied 
voices, speech of unidentifiable provenance that does not come, as speech 
normally does, from a human speaker present to the auditor; and angels 
as the movers of the imagination and the mediators of divine truth. As 
Avicenna says: 

The best of people is the one whose soul is perfected by becoming an intellect 
in act and who attains the morals that constitute practical virtues. The best of the 
latter is the one ready to attain the rank of prophethood. This is the one who, in 
his psychological powers, has three distinctive properties which we have men¬ 
tioned—namely, that he hears the speech of God, exalted be He, and sees His 
angels that have been transformed for him into a form he sees. We have shown 
the manner of this. We have shown that the angels take visible shape for the 
person who receives revelation and that there occurs in his hearing a voice, com¬ 
ing from the direction of God and His angels. He thus hears it without this being 
speech from people and the terrestrial animal. This is the one to whom revelation is 
given . 47 

As Dante crosses the thresholds of the terraces of Purgatory, his faculty of 
imagination is the vehicle of prophetic revelation. More precisely, Purgato¬ 
rio dramatizes (as Dante relives) those various events of prophetic imagina¬ 
tion by which revelation concerning right practice has been given in the 
past, to Christians and non-Christians alike. 
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What happens in prophetic revelation is that the Intelligence, which is 
a universal and always the same as itself, when it illuminates the imagina¬ 
tion of a particular prophet, is mixed with the materiality of the prophet’s 
imaginativa and thus rendered particular. 48 Prophets render in particular 
images, for the communities in which they have been raised, those things 
that philosophers (such as Vergil) know as universal intelligibles. As How¬ 
ard Kreisel says, summarizing Judah Halevi’s understanding of the varia¬ 
tions among the Hebrew prophets: 

The depictions of the entities are figurative ones, the products of the prophet’s 
imagination. They are formed in accordance with the influence of the intellect. 
The prophet thus sees in the eye of his imagination figures “to which he is 
accustomed”—that is, the images by means of which the prophetic knowledge 
is attained is borrowed from the prophet’s own experience. . . . The prophets 
often employ different images in line with their particular historical circum¬ 
stances. What Halevi is in effect saying is that the prophets affirm that the visions 
of their fellow prophets are appropriate figurative representations of the divine 
world, and it is clear that all these visions are pointing to the same truths. . . . Just 
as the Active Intellect’s emanation to the imagination results in true visions with¬ 
out it determining the actual figurative forms that are beheld by the prophets in 
the philosophers view, so is God’s role in prophecy in the view of Halevi . 49 

Dante’s prophetic experiences as he ascends Mount Purgatory are meant 
to represent the underlying process common to all such prophetic experi¬ 
ence. Prophecy is the reception in the imagination (and thus in a material 
and historically determined form) of what the philosopher knows through 
practical intellect. 50 Purgatorw s central canto shows us that behind the 
curtain of the language of religious revelation stands Vergil, with his phi¬ 
losopher’s cognition of practical wisdom. 

Once one has seen that Vergil’s philosophy and the religious imagina¬ 
tion revealed through prophecy are wedded together as two aspects of the 
same truth, one can no longer claim without qualification that Vergil 
stands outside, or prior to, religious revelation. Rather, Vergil’s relation 
to revelation is like the relation between al-Farabl’s philosopher and the 
Law: the universal intelligibles known by Vergil are the very foundation 
of religious ethics. As Vergil tells Dante, moral philosophers, through 
“reasoning, reached the foundation” (“ragionando andaro al fondo”; 
Purg. 18.67), the Law’s source and essential truth. 

But if Vergil, far from being alien to revelation, is in fact its intelligible 
foundation, this applies only when what is at stake is a matter of praxis. 
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This fact is in itself another reason why Purgatorio 17 insists so strongly 
on the bond between imagination and Vergil’s practical intellect. For, as 
Averroes maintains, the faculty of practical intellect and the faculty of 
imagination are inextricably wedded together: practical intelligibles are al¬ 
ways linked with images . 51 

The distinction between theoria and praxis is essential to the structure of 
the Commedia. Theory concerns those things that are what they are entirely 
independent of human activity, while practice concerns those things that 
humans themselves make or do. Dante describes this distinction as the 
difference between things that are “outside human control” (theoretical) 
and those that are “within our control” (practical). 52 Theoretical knowl¬ 
edge, as al-Farabl says, concerns things “whose existence and constitution 
owe nothing at all to human artifice”)—things such as “the celestial sub¬ 
stances” (i.e., the stars and planets) and “the immaterial existents” (i.e., 
intelligences or angels). 53 But the paradigmatic and ultimate object of the¬ 
ory is God—the highest of those beings that is what it is in complete 
independence of human activity. While God is the ultimate object of 
theoretical knowledge, the ultimate object of practical knowledge—the 
highest of those things that are “within our control”—is the perfect polit¬ 
ical state. In the Commedia, Vergil guides when the issue at stake is praxis, 
and Beatrice guides when the issue at stake is theoria. Beatrice’s surpassing 
of Vergil in the itinerary of the Commedia does not signify the fact that 
Christian truth surpasses philosophy, for she herself is a philosopher. Vergil 
and Beatrice embody, respectively, the philosophical concern for things 
“within our control” and the philosophical concern for things “outside 
human control.” 

To analyze the implications of the distinction between praxis (which is 
a matter of right and wrong and pertains to the human) and theoria (which 
is a matter of true and false and pertains especially to the divine) lies 
beyond the scope of the present essay. 54 Suffice it to say that, reading the 
Commedia philosophically, one sees that the division of labor between 
Vergil and Beatrice is not a division between philosophy and religion, 
between reason and faith. Rather, it is a division within philosophy be¬ 
tween two kinds of intellect: the practical intellect and the theoretical 
intellect. Beatrice guides in the realm of theory, whether the objects of 
theory happen to be disclosed in philosophical or in religious language. 
Vergil guides in the realm of practice, whether the principles of practice 
happen to be known philosophically or imagined religiously. Vergil’s 
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teaching, as the foundation for the formation of the perfect political state 
(Dante’s monarchy), is addressed to all humans, since the peaceful civil 
society is meant for everyone. Beatrice addresses an elite group (“voi altri 
pochi”; Par. 2.10), those born with and having developed the potential 
eventually to trasumanar (Par. 1.70). As Averroes says, “thinking [i.e., the 
attainment of practical knowledge] is common to all humans while know¬ 
ing [i.e., the attainment of theoretical knowledge] is not.” 55 And, if Aver¬ 
roes is right that every revelation has intellect mixed it (in other words, 
that every religion contains philosophy), then we can say that Vergil’s 
revelation ( Purgatorio ) has practical intellect mixed with it and is meant for 
all humans, whereas Beatrice’s revelation ( Paradiso ) has theoretical (i.e., 
speculative) intellect mixed with it and is meant for a happy few. 

Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


NOTES 

1. All emphasis of Dante’s text (indicated by italics) is mine. 

2. A variation of the same verb (. stemere , from the Latin meaning “to spread out,” “to unfold”) 
is used for the teaching provided by Aristotle (sterne; Par. 26.37), Moses (stemel; Par. 26.40), and John 
(. stemilmi ; Par. 26.43). The effect of this repetition is to emphasize the equivalence, the interchange- 
ability, of the truth content of philosophy and various revealed religions. 

3. For the suggestion that “Peter” (the examiner) in Paradiso 24 is an imposter and a figure for 
Dante’s archenemy, Boniface VIII, see Ernest L. Fortin, Dissidence et philosophie au moyen age: Dante et 
ses antecedents (Montreal: Bellarmin, 1980), 148-53. In Fortin’s view, Dante does not reveal to 
“Peter” his true views on faith but rather conceals them, in the manner of one facing a papal inquisi¬ 
tion. I develop Fortin’s interpretation further in Dante's Pluralism and the Islamic Philosophy of Religion 
(New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2006), 272-81, where I treat in greater detail some of the points 
made in the present essay. 

4. The Book of Kuzari, written by the great twelfth-century Andalusian Hebrew poet Judah 
Halevi (Yehudah ha-Levi), argues passionately in favor of the notion that Judaism is the sole true 
religious law. Although an opponent of the philosophers, Halevi is well-versed in their teachings, 
and he offers, through the words of a character in his dialogue named simply “the Philosopher,” a 
succinct distillation of what one can call “the religion of the philosophers”: “Once you have inte¬ 
grated this philosophy within yourself, you need not concern yourself with which specific dogma, 
set of rituals and other actions, choice of words or language that you will practice. If you like, you 
could even fabricate your own religion, which promotes humility, exalts the Prime Cause, helps you 
correct your traits, and does the same for your family members and your fellow countrymen (if you 
can get them to listen to you). Or, you might adopt the intellectually stimulating rituals of the 
philosophers. But your ultimate objective should be purification of the soul [so you can perceive 
things more accurately]. In summation, seek purification of the heart with whatever method works 
for you, as long as you understand the principles of wisdom clearly.” The Kuzari: In Defense of the 
Despised Faith, trans. N. Daniel Korobkin (Northvale, N.J.: Jason Aronson, 1998), 6-7. My point 
here is not to imply a direct link between Halevi’s text and Dante; rather, it is to suggest that Dante’s 
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dialogue with John the Evangelist in Paradiso 26 is one place where we can glimpse the possibility 
that Dante was cognizant of this “religion of the philosophers.” 

5. The notion that a scripture—and the Commedia, the “poema sacro /al quale ha posto mano e 
cielo e terra” (Par. 25.1—2), is a kind of scripture—has multiple discursive levels, each aimed at a 
certain audience, is the basis of Averroes’ analysis, in The Decisive Treatise, Determining What the 
Connection is Between Religion and Philosophy, of the manner in which the Law (for him, the Qur’an) 
operates to gain the assent of every audience. For Averroes, revelation is simultaneously aimed at 
three kinds of people: the masses of ordinary folk, the theologians, and the philosophers (“For people 
are of three sorts with respect to the Law. One sort is in no way adept at interpretation. These are 
the rhetorical people, who are the overwhelming multitude. . . . Another sort is those adept in 
dialectical interpretation [i.e., the theologians]. . . . Another sort is those adept in certain interpreta¬ 
tion [i.e., the philosophers]. . . . This [i.e., the philosophical] interpretation ought not to be declared 
to those adept in dialectic [i.e., to the theologians], not to mention [to] the multitude.” Averroes, 
Decisive Treatise & Epistle Dedicatory, trans. Charles E. Butterworth (Provo, Utah: Brigham Young 
University Press, 2001), 26. 

6. After discouraging those whom one might call (to borrow a phrase from Averroes) “the over¬ 
whelming multitude” from reading Paradiso, Dante tells who are the intended audience of the poem’s 
final canticle: “Voi altri pochi che drizzaste il collo / per tempo al pan de li angeli” (Par. 2.10-11). 
This is an obvious allusion to the Convivio 1.1.7 (“Oh beati quelli pochi che seggiono a quella mensa 
dove lo pane delli angeli si manuca!”). In the Convivio, the phrase “bread of angels” clearly refers to 
philosophy, that study that will feed our desire for “scienza” (Conv. 1.1.1). Robert Hollander, com¬ 
menting on Dante’s use of “bread of angels” in Paradiso 2.11, insists that, whereas in the Convivio the 
phrase meant “general philosophical” study, in Paradiso the significance is “clearly theological,” a 
matter of “religious truth,” and is restricted to “only revealed truth.” Dante, Paradiso, trans. Robert 
Hollander and Jean Hollander (New York: Doubleday, 2007), 46. But has Dante really changed his 
mind, such that the phrase once used to signify philosophy is now used to signify theology? To 
understand why the answer to this question must be no, one needs to acknowledge that, in the 
Aristotelian tradition, theology is one of the parts of philosophy. Beatrice is a theologian, which is to 
say that she is a philosopher directing her attention to the highest of existing things. If it is true that in 
the Commedia knowledge of these things can only be attained through a kind of revelation, this is in 
keeping with Avicenna’s view that the philosopher can only know the highest metaphysical entities 
through an illumination that comes from above, from the Active Intellect. 

7. The “Conjunction with the Active Intellect” is the philosophers’ version of beatitude, ulti¬ 
mate felicity, and salvation. For an excellent advanced introduction to Albertus Magnus’s extremely 
influential understanding of “the Conjunction,” see Alain de Libera, Metaphysique et noetique: Albert 
le Grand (Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 2005), esp. chap. 6. 

8. The notion that with the Commedia Dante renounces philosophy in favor of religious revela¬ 
tion has become such a commonplace—indeed, a dominant paradigm—that it hardly seems necessar¬ 
ily to mention specific critics. But, for an influential example, see John Freccero, Dante: The Poetics 
of Conversion (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1986), esp. 1-28, 187-94. For a specific 
instance, see Hollander’s treatment, mentioned in note 6, of the phrase “bread of angels.” Freccero’s 
exegesis is in part rooted in the works of the great Italian Dante scholar Bruno Nardi. See, for 
example, Nardi’s Dal “Convivio” alia “Commedia” (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, 
1960) and his Saggi di Jilosofia dantesca (Milan: Societa Editrice Dante Alighieri, 1930). Nardi, who 
more than anyone else has demonstrated that Dante draws freely from the Islamic philosophical 
tradition (often by showing that, on various delicate questions, Dante is closer to Albertus Magnus 
than to Aquinas), is also more than anyone else responsible for viewing the Commedia as Dante’s act 
of repentance following the overly audacious formulations of the Convivio and, especially, the Mon- 
archia. Nardi is firmly of the opinion that the Commedia’s basic allegory is meant to subordinate Vergil 
(reason, philosophy) to Beatrice (faith, theology). Nardi and his followers fail to consider that the 
distinction between Vergil and Beatrice is a distinction between two kinds of philosophy—i.e., the 
practical and the theoretical. Beatrice’s association with revelation does not mean that she surpasses 
philosophy, for there is a philosophical version of “revelation”—illumination by and conjunction 
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with the Active Intellect. For philosophical readers, Paradiso tells the story of this philosophical revela¬ 
tion. For a compelling interpretation of Beatrice as the Active Intellect, see Francesco Perez, La 
Beatrice svelata: Preparazione alia intelligenza di tutte le opera di Dante Alighieri (Palermo: Reber, 1897). 
Perez’s often maligned and more often neglected work has recently been reprinted (Palermo: Flac- 
covio, 2001). 

9. Lawrence V. Berman, “Maimonides the Disciple of Alfarabi,” Israel Oriental Studies 4 (1974): 
154-78. 

10. As Howard Kreisel remarks, Gersonides’ mastery of falsafa testifies to the fact that “a large 
circle from the intellectual elite within Provencal Jewry were brought into the orbit of Arabic culture 
despite the fact that few of them knew Arabic. . . . The situation by Gersonides’ time allowed him 
to feel at home in the world of Islamic Aristotelian thought simply on the basis of the extent of the 
Hebrew translations and other works. There was no longer any need to know Arabic in order to 
enter into this world of thought.” Kreisel, Prophecy: The History of an Idea in Medieval Jewish Philosophy 
(Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2001), 319. 

11. For a detailed study of the question of the intellect in the Islamic Aristotelian tradition, see 
Herbert A. Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroes on Intellect (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1992). In a series of important works, Antonio Gagliardi has amply demonstrated that the Averroist 
notion of the philosopher’s ultimate felicity as “conjunction with the intellect” posed a challenge to 
the tenets of Christianity and was a perspective that had to be reckoned with, pro or con, by intellec¬ 
tuals and literary artists of Dante’s time. See Antonio Gagliardi, La donna mia: Filosofia araba e poesia 
medievale (Soveria Mannelli: Rubbettino, 2007); Tomasso d’Aquino e Averroe: La visione di Dio (Soveria 
Mannelli: Rubbettino, 2002); Guido Cavalcanti: Poesia e filosofia (Alessandria: Edizioni dell’Orso, 
2001); Guido Cavalcanti e Dante: Una questione d'amore (Cantanzaro: Pullano, 1997); La tragedia intellet- 
tuale di Dante: II Convivio (Cantanzaro: Pullano, 1994); and Ulisse e Sigieri di Brabante: Ricerche su Dante 
(Cantanzaro: Pullano, 1991). 

12. Jean de Jandun, who, as Jean-Baptiste Brenet shows, was the best informed and most devoted 
Averroist of his age (see J.-B. Brenet, Transferts du sujet: la noetique d’Averroes selonjean de Jandun [Paris: 
Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 2003]), was a colleague of Marsilius of Padua and, according to some, 
may have lent a hand to the composition of the latter’s Defensor pads. Due to the scandal caused by 
this pro-imperial treatise, Jean and Marsilius fled Paris together in 1326 to take refuge in Nuremberg, 
at the imperial court of Louis of Bavaria. In 1327 Jean was excommunicated and proclaimed a 
heretic— a f act that did not prevent Louis’ appointing him bishop of Ferrara in 1328. On the possibil¬ 
ity that Marsilius was personally acquainted with Dante, see my Dante's Pluralism, p. 13. 

13. “Fiducia philosophantis est non coniungi tantum agenti ut efficienti, sed etiam sicut formae” 
(The philosopher’s firm hope is not to be conjoined with the Agent [i.e., Active Intellect] only as 
efficient [cause], but also as form). Albertus Magnus, De anima 3.3.11, cited in de Libera, Metaphysique 
et noetique, 302. In other words, the philosopher’s ultimate goal is to become the Active Intellect, not 
merely to have his human intellect activated by the Active Intellect. As de Libera remarks (p. 302), 
this formulation by Albertus is “the Charter of Latin Averroism, or, more precisely, of Radical Aristo- 
telianism.” Cavalcanti longs for such a conjunction but is also convinced of its impossibility—hence 
the tragic pessimism that pervades his poetry. 

14. As de Libera quips (ibid., 308-9), “L’Aristote d’Albert est un Aristote (f)arabise” (Albertus’s 
Aristotle is an Aristotle who has been [al-F]arabized”). De Libera, with magisterial command of his 
material, shows that Albertus’s philosophy is fundamentally al-Farabian even though Albertus’s al- 
Farabl is secondhand, mediated through Averroes. 

15. In one of his letters to Boccaccio, Petrarch reports on an angry exchange that he had with 
an Averroist, “one of these philosophers of modern stamp”: see Petrarch, Seniles 5.3, in Petrarch: The 
First Modern Scholar and Man of Letters, trans. James Harvey Robinson (New York: G. P. Putnam, 
1898), 211-12. 

16. Antonio Gagliardi, Giovanni Boccaccio: poeta filosofo averroista (Soveria Mannelli: Rubbettino, 
1999). 

17. The Venetian humanist Lauro Quirini, who studied at the University of Padua from 1440 to 
1448, advised an apprentice in philosophy to read Averroes “continuously without stopping” and to 
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study Aquinas only as a quick introduction to Averroes: see Marwan Rashed, “L’averroisme de Lauro 
Quirini,” in Averroes et Vaverroisme: Un itineraire historique du Haut Atlas a Paris et a Padoue, ed. Andre 
Bazzana, Nicole Beriou, and Pierre Guichard (Lyon: Presses Universitaire de Lyon, 2005), 309. 

18. In brief, Avicenna maintains (in Metaphysics of “The Healing” 9.7) that only philosophers— 
and, of these, only those who have attained a certain required degree of intellection—have an immor¬ 
tal afterlife; Averroes, in his esoteric works meant only for other philosophers, suggests that the 
afterlife is not the immortality of the soul but is speculative felicity attained, by a happy few, after a 
life of study in this life. See Averroes, The Epistle on the Possibility of Conjunction with the Active Intellect, 
ed. Kalman P. Bland (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1982). 

19. The notion of agreement with both Aristotle and Plato may sound odd to us, since we are 
accustomed to emphasizing their differences. But al-Farabl, in The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 
argues that— rightly interpreted—the two great Greek philosophers are in accord. The Aristotle of 
the falasifa was always to some degree a Platonized one. 

20. Richard Walzer, ed., Al-Farabi on the Perfect State (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1985), 
479, 441. 

21. “E adunque da sapere primamente che li movitori di quelli cieli sono sustanze separate da 
materia, cioe Intelligenze, le quali la volgare gente chiamano Angeli” ( Corn . 2.4.2). Compare Avi¬ 
cenna: “Now it is a widely spread notion in the disciplines based on religious Laws that angels are 
living beings and that, unlike man who perishes, they never perish. Once it is said that the spheres 
are rational living beings and the rational living being that does not perish is called an angel, the 
spheres are then called angels. ... It is customary in the religious Law to call the subtle powers that 
are not perceived by the senses ‘angels.’ ” On the Proof of Prophecies and the Interpretation of the Prophets’ 
Symbols and Metaphors, trans. Michael E. Marmura, in Medieval Political Philosophy, ed. Ralph Lemer 
and Muhsin Mahdi (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1972), 118, 120. Albertus Magnus like¬ 
wise notes that “has intelligentias secundum vulgus Angelos vocant.” Metaphysics 11.2.10, cited in 
Convivio, ed. Ageno, 79. 

22. In Convivio 4.22.14-18 Dante says that Christ, our Salvatore, is another name for our felicity 
and beatitude, which is theoretical speculation. He formulates clearly the equation lo speculativo = la 
beatitudine = lo Salvatore. Averroes, in The Epistle on the Possibility of Conjunction with the Active Intellect, 
similarly allegorizes scripture as if it refers to the speculative (i.e., theoretical) felicity of the 
philosopher. 

23. As Peter Heath says, commenting on a passage in which Avicenna does not hesitate to use 
the term Cherubim (when what he means, in philosophical vocabulary, is “Intelligences”): “In such 
passages, the philosopher does not just align religious and philosophical terms on a superficial level, 
or allegorize the former in terms of the latter; here religious and philosophical terminology are 
equivalent, interchangeable. For Avicenna the Intelligences are not like Cherubim; they are Cheru¬ 
bim, and one of their members is the Holy Spirit. . . . For sophisticated theologians, mystics, and 
poets in the centuries after Avicenna, the Necessary Existent, the First Cause, and God are synony¬ 
mous terms; the Cherubim do not symbolize the Neoplatonic Separate Intelligences, they directly 
signify them, and Ptolemy’s spheres and orbs have become the Seven Heavens of the Qur’an.” 
Allegory and Philosophy in Avicenna (Ibn Sind) (Philadephia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1992), 
182. Beatrice is precisely that—a “sophisticated [i.e., philosophical] theologian.” 

24. Averroes, Decisive Treatise & Epistle Dedicatory, trans. Butterworth, 8-9. 

25. “But he [i.e., the philosopher, in his role as prophet-lawgiver] ought not to involve them 
[i.e., the masses of ordinary believers] in anything doctrinal pertaining to the knowledge of God, 
exalted be He, beyond the knowledge that He is One, the Truth, and has nothing similar to Him. . . . 
For it is only with great strain that they can conceive the true states of such matters in their true 
aspects; it is only the very few among them that can understand the truth of divine ‘unity’ and divine 
‘transcendence.’ The rest would come to deny the truth of such existence, fall into dissensions, and 
indulge in disputations and analogical arguments that stand in the way of their performing their civil 
duties. This might even lead them to adopt views contrary to the city’s welfare, opposed to the 
imperatives of truth. . . . Nor is it proper for any human to reveal that he possesses knowledge he is 
hiding from the commonality. Indeed, he must never permit any reference to this. . . . [H]e must 
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instill in them the belief in the resurrection in a manner that they can conceive and in which their 
souls find rest. He must tell them about eternal bliss and misery in parables derived from what they 
can comprehend and conceive. Of the true nature of the afterlife he should indicate only something 
in general, that it is something that ‘no eye has seen and no ear heard’ and that there are pleasures 
that are great possessions and miseries that are perpetual torture. . . . But there is no harm if the 
legislator’s words contain symbols and signs that might call forth those naturally disposed toward 
theoretical reflection to pursue philosophic investigations.” Avicenna, The Metaphysics of (( The Heal¬ 
ing trans. Michael E. Marmura (Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 2005), 365-66 
( 10 . 2 ). 

26. “The truest of all propositions is that every prophet is a wise man, but not every wise man a 
prophet.” Averroes, The Incoherence of the Incoherence; this translation is from Averroes, Decisive Trea¬ 
tise & Epistle Dedicatory, trans. Butterworth, 45. 

27. “Every Law comes about from revelation and has intellect mixed with it. For anyone who 
holds that it is possible for a Law to come about from intellect alone, it necessarily follows that it is 
more deficient than the Laws inferred from intellect and revelation. And everyone agrees that the 
principles of practice must be taken on authority, for there is no way to demonstrate what practice 
demands except through the existence of virtues acquired through practical moral actions” (ibid.). 

28. “A necessity of the virtue of such a one [i.e., the philosopher] is not to make light of [the 
religion] he has grown up with. . . . And if he explicitly declares a doubt about the Law-based 
principles in which he has grown up or an interpretation contradicting the prophets (God’s prayers 
be upon them) and turning away from their path, then he is the person who most deserves to have 
the name of unbelief applied to him and to be judged with the penalty of unbelief in the religion in 
which he has grown up” (ibid., p. 44). 

29. As Averroes says in his treatise Exposition of Religious Arguments, “If the Precious Book [i.e., 
the Qur’an] is contemplated with all the laws, which are useful both for knowledge and actions 
conducive to happiness it contains, and then compared with what all other religions and scriptures 
contain, they [i.e., the laws of Islam] would be found to infinitely surpass them all in this respect.” 
Faith and Reason in Islam, trans. Ibrahim Najjar (Oxford: Oneworld, 2001), 103. 

30. Trans. Butterworth, 44. 

31. Lenn E. Goodman, Ibn TufayVs Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, 4th ed. (Los Angeles: Gee Tee Bee, 1996), 
103. For further information on Ibn Tufayl and Hayy ibn Yaqza, see, in this volume, Giorgio Battis- 
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Falconry as a Transmutative Art: 
Dante, Frederick II, and Islam 

DANIELA BOCCASSINI 


Dante’s Purgatorio and the Phenomenology of Falconry 

W hen Dante the pilgrim is about to turn his gaze toward the 
first penitent souls he encounters in Purgatorio, Dante the au¬ 
thor interrupts the narrative and addresses the reader. You 
should not, he argues, “smagar[ti] / di buon proponimento” as you hear 
what the “forma del martire” is; you should instead focus on “la succes¬ 
sion”: the utter certainty that these souls are saved—no matter how fright¬ 
ening their present “martire.” 1 

The reader is thus left to contemplate the dilemma that Dante has just 
put into focus. 2 If these souls really are saved, why do they need to be 
tortured? What lies between their future status as blessed-souls-to-be and 
their current condition of saved yet suffering souls is precisely a relentless 
process of penance and ascent, by means of which they will eventually 
become the magnificent creatures Dante so deftly evokes shortly thereaf¬ 
ter ( Purg . 10.125-26), the “angelica farfalla / che vola a la giustizia sanza 
schermi.” What has to occur, in sum, is nothing short of a metamorphic 
miracle—a miracle intended to transmute a living soul into what nature, 
or rather divinity, had meant it to become in the first place. 3 

Purgatory is unquestionably Dante’s “newest” invention in the Corn- 
media , 4 Hell and Paradise, traditionally the two opposite and self-exclud¬ 
ing loci of the beyond, were places that all Western cultures—classical, 
Jewish, Christian, and Islamic 5 —had previously visualized in their own 
ways. 6 Each tradition had borrowed from the others, or argued against 
them, in order to offer their followers images of the beyond designed to 
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instill fear of punishment, or hope of reward. While building on previous 
mappings of these two realms, Dante unquestionably creates his own 
unique version of each. 7 In particular, debate on the subject of Dante’s 
alleged borrowings from the Muslim mi ‘raj has flourished, and even at 
times become heated, without producing much in the way of agreement. 8 

Leaving aside issues pertaining to the realms of the damned and the 
saved, I will focus on the Commedia s middle canticle in the attempt to 
understand first what cultural and ethical motives led Dante to give this 
intermediate realm the peculiar, and wholly positive, figurative form of a 
mountain to ascend and, second, what overarching theme sustained him 
in his enterprise. As has often been noted, Purgatorio is the canticle that 
most ostensibly mirrors the condition of human beings on earth, caught 
as they are between the often unbearable burden of their past actions and 
the uncertainty of the outcome of their lives. And this is also the canticle 
that provides the blueprint for Dante’s own journey of inner transmuta¬ 
tion—hence, salvation—a journey he takes upon himself to narrate so 
that his readers might do the same. 9 

Until Dante’s time, the notion of a purgatorial fire was the only possi¬ 
bility envisaged by the church as a temporary alternative to the definitive 
opposites of damnation and salvation, a path Dante clearly did not choose 
to follow in his visualization of the middle realm. 10 Rather, walking 
through a wall of fire will be, for Dante the wayfarer, the culmination of a 
process of ascent implying inner transformation through (a witnessing of 
the souls’) outer coercion. 11 This process once completed, Dante finds 
himself able to “soar” to the earthly Paradise (as presumably do all souls, 
once their penance is complete) rather than helplessly scramble toward it 
as Dante did at the beginning of his ascent of the mountain—thus fulfill¬ 
ing the announcement made by Vergil at the outset of their laborious, 
initially ineffectual climb. 12 

If learning how to soar is the purpose of Purgatory (in preparation, one 
could argue, for Paradise), the stress Dante puts on the issue of divine art 
versus human art in the encounters with the proud on the first terrace 
makes it clear that, in order to become saved souls, humans need to learn 
not just any kind of soaring, 13 but rather that particular art of soaring 
which will allow them to ascend toward God, like a butterfly leaving its 
chrysalis behind—or, as I presently argue, like a tamed falcon “ch’esce dal 
cappello” (Par. 19.34) at the falconer’s command. 14 
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Upon reaching Purgatory’s second terrace, Dante sheds tears of com¬ 
passion in witnessing the kind of blindness imposed by Divine Justice on 
the envious to discipline them. This is in fact no ordinary, no “natural” 
form of blindness, but one that belongs to the preliminary procedures of 
the most sophisticated of all arts of taming: the art of falconry. In this 
perspective, the “seeling” of the souls’ eyelids ought to be understood— 
figuratively, but at some level also literally—not as a punishment in and 
of itself, but rather as a redemptive device, and hence as an act of love 
that the penitent souls should learn to recognize as such. As we shall see 
in more detail soon, this is in fact the technique chosen by Divine Provi¬ 
dence to enable the souls of the envious to learn to hear God’s call so that 
they may eventually respond to it, in the same way that wild falcons are 
taught, through their forced blindness, to respond to the presence of the 
falconer and heed his call. 15 


Dante’s Falconry in Context 

If, as I believe, Dante saw both the condition of the penitent souls 
and, even more cogently, his own “taming” at the hands of Vergil, as a 
transmutative process most aptly understood in terms of falconry, then we 
should ask ourselves three questions. First, where and how did he become 
acquainted with the technical/textual aspects of falconry? Second, what 
ideological reasons or intercultural motives led him to adopt such a pecu¬ 
liar image as the most appropriate for his intermediate canticle? 16 Third, 
knowing Dante’s highly distinctive way of handling any preexisting 
“given,” how did his reworking of the theme of falconry fit his own 
inner vision in relation to the larger scenery of the Mediterranean world? 
There, after all, falconry had long generated its own “interdiscursivity,” 
not only as a technique, but also as a symbolic construct. 

Because this investigation entails by its very nature the study of Dante’s 
text in its connections with multiple aspects of the medieval art of fal¬ 
conry, it may be useful to call on the “methods of approach” (modi delVap- 
proccio) that Maria Corti outlined in her attempt to probe the thorny issue 
of Dante’s engagement with Islamic culture. 17 As will soon become appar¬ 
ent, an understanding of falconry symbolism in the Commedia contributes 
to a renewed appreciation of Dante’s interest in Islamic lore. 

Corti groups her observations in three separate yet complementary 
“methodological possibilities” (possibilita metodologiche): 
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Prima: esistono nella cultura dell’epoca di Dante dei processi di interdiscorsivita , 
cioe di circolazione fra i mondi culturali, per cui un dato, una notizia, un voca- 
bolo tecnico divengono patrimonio comune in seguito appunto alia compene- 
trazione interdiscorsiva. In tali casi e impossibile, oltre che pericoloso, individuare 
una fonte diretta. Seconda possibilita: vi sono fenomeni definiti intertestuali , per 
cui puo accadere che un testo x offra un modello di struttura a un testo y, come 
dire un modello analogico, il che non significa che il testo x sia necessariamente 
fonte di y, cioe che l’autore di y abbia letto, avuto sotto gli occhi il primo testo; 
puo aveme letto un riassunto, che gia disegni la struttura, o averne udito un 
riassunto orale. . . . Terza possibilita: il testo arabo che si propone e, a parere dello 
studioso, fonte diretta di un’opera di Dante. In tale felice caso la derivazione dal 
testo arabo va provata dapprima con ragioni di storia letteraria (traduzione in 
latino o francese antico dal testo arabo; sua conoscenza nel contesto letterario 
dantesco). Successivamente va provata una corrispondenza non solo tematica, ma 
formale: estesa, perche non sia casuale, e isomorfa . 18 

Clearly these three “possible connections” (possibilita di rapporto) be¬ 
tween texts are meant to trace a progression from oral to written, from 
borrowing to source, from general to specific, from coincidental to delib¬ 
erate. The underlying assumption is the old “philological golden rule,” 
with which Corti no doubt wrestles, but to which she ultimately suc¬ 
cumbs: thou shalt ultimately deem worth discussing nothing but the evi¬ 
dence of a direct textual source. 

While I find Corti’s categories useful, I also believe that we need to 
employ them differently. I will therefore reverse their order, so as to pro¬ 
ceed from the textual to the intertextual to the discursive. By means of 
this reversal I intend to question the primacy of the “philological golden 
rule” as a parameter for inquiries that are inter- and multicultural in nature 
and thus ultimately to mitigate the (ideological?) strictures traditionally 
attached to an exclusively philological approach. Thus, rather than get 
caught between the rock of Dante’s canonized originality and the hard 
place of his possible dependence on an ideologically objectionable 
“source,” I will sail toward the open waters of the Mediterranean—where 
Dante’s unique achievements may stand a chance to appear in the larger 
dialogical scenery of the multifaceted cultures that helped shape his work, 
his mind, and his world. 

“Fonte diretta Dante’s Technical/Textual Knowledge of Falconry 

Although it is unlikely that Dante practiced falconry himself, we can rest 
assured that he saw it practiced—and close up. Where and by whom is 
the next question. 
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Dante’s first references to falconry appear in the canzoni “Tre donne 
intomo al cor,” and “Doglia mi reca.” This seems to indicate that Dante 
may have “discovered” falconry, along with its figurative potential, soon 
after he was exiled—more specifically via one of the two lords who hosted 
him at the time and whose “courtly” conduct he contrasts with the “sav¬ 
age” behavior of the Florentines. 19 As a guest of Scarpetta Ordelaffi in 
Forli and of Bartolomeo della Scala in Verona, Dante found himself in a 
Ghibelline milieu—among heads of a political coalition who still lived in 
the wake of Frederick II and his royal habits, the most peculiar of which 
was, as we shall see in more detail below, the practice of falconry. 20 

Considering that Frederick II’s many falconers must have sought (and 
found) employment among the rulers of northern Italy after Frederick’s 
and Manfred’s death and the demise of the Hohenstaufen curia, there is 
reason to believe that in the second half of the Duecento falconry re¬ 
mained a practice that distinguished if not Guelfs from Ghibellines, then 
certainly urban, communal gente nova from the rulers of north Italian 
courts, where “solea valore e cortesia trovarsi / prima che Federico avesse 
briga” ( Purg . 16.116)—and presumably for some decades after as well. 21 
Not by coincidence, perhaps, the months following his stays in Forli and 
Verona were also the time when Dante, having developed an increased 
awareness of the larger Italian political scene, decided to distance himself 
from the Whites so as to become “parte per [se] stesso” (Par. 17.69). 22 

As I mentioned earlier, in Canto 13 of Purgatorio Dante refers to the 
“seeling” of the envious’ eyelids, not merely by naming this falconry 
technique but also by explaining it in technical detail: 

E come a li orbi non approda il sole, 
cosi a 1’ombre quivi ond’io parlo ora 
luce del del di se largir non vole: 
che a tutti un fil di ferro i cigli fora 
e cuce si come a sparvier selvaggio 
si fa pero che queto non dimora. 

(Purg. 13.67-72) 

How did Dante learn about ciliatio (seeling) in the first place, and why 
would he go to such lengths in depicting it for his readers? The practice 
of seeling falcons is meticulously described by Frederick II in his De arte 
venandi cum avibus, although it is not to be found in any other Western 
treatise. One could argue that no other treatise was at the time as detailed 
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as Frederick’s, yet if such an exacting practice had been current among 
Western falconers, we should expect to find at least cursory references to 
it elsewhere. However, the only other known reference appears in Moa- 
min , a short Arabic treatise translated by Frederick II’s philosopher Theo¬ 
dore of Antioch during the late 1230s. Furthermore, ciliatio was (and still 
is) a current practice among Arabic falconers (as its occurrence in Moamin 
attests). We can thus infer that Frederick II derived the technique of seel¬ 
ing falcons from the Arabs, along with other procedures on whose prove¬ 
nance he is quite explicit. Once he became convinced of its usefulness by 
testing it with his own birds, he proceeded to include it in his treatise and 
standardized the practice among his falconers. 23 

Dante’s precise description of the seeling of the souls in Purgatorio seems 
to indicate the poet’s awareness of the fact that not very many people in 
the peninsula were acquainted with this Frederician taming technique of 
Islamic origin. 

Did Dante learn about Arabic techniques such as ciliatio , or Persian 
ones such as the capellum (hooding), 24 from reading Frederick’s treatise on 
falconry? Although this possibility cannot be ruled out, it is unlikely, as 
there is no documentary evidence that the massive De arte venandi ever 
circulated among north Italian rulers. 25 We may, however, easily visualize 
Dante watching falconers seeling falcons in one of the courts where he 
sojourned as a guest—and imagine perhaps that one of the falconers told 
him how he learned such a technique from one of his teachers in the 
emperor’s service. 26 

In other words, from a technical/textual point of view, Dante’s knowl¬ 
edge of falconry is objectively grounded in Hohenstaufen practices, even 
if Dante does not make any explicit reference to Frederick’s treatise on 
falconry. For at least two falconry images highly relevant within the Corn- 
media's inner structure (seeling and hooding, on which more below), it is 
possible to indicate a direct link to Frederick II’s practices, which in turn 
originated from the emperor’s contacts with, and avid study of, Islamic 
falconry techniques. 27 While we cannot demonstrate Dante’s awareness 
that these Frederician practices were of Islamic origin, it seems beyond 
doubt that there exists a direct connection between Dante’s interest in the 
imagery of falconry and the Ghibelline heritage of curial practices related 
to an ideal of imperial sovereignty advocated by Frederick II in his De arte 
venandi. 
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Intertextuality: Dante's Analogical Framework and Frederick IFs Falconry Vision 

We have, at best, scanty documentary records with regard to falconry 
in northern Italy in the years of Dante’s exile. Paradoxically, the Commedia 
itself, through the richness of its references, testifies to the spread and 
consequence of this art among Dante’s patrons more accurately than any 
other written or visual evidence we presently know of or may ever hope 
to identify. 

One would like to imagine in particular that some of the splendor of 
Frederick’s falconry practices lived on in Verona, where the Della Scalas 
had assumed the role of Ghibelline leaders. 28 Such may have been the 
case. In his poem Bisbidis , written to honor Cangrande, Immanuel Ro¬ 
mano (or Manoello Giudeo, referred to as Dante’s “Jewish friend”) in¬ 
cludes falcons and falconers among the wonders epitomizing the 
distinctiveness of this ruler’s court: 29 


Li falconi cui cui 
li levrieri guuu uu, 
Qui falconieri, 
ragazzi et corrieri, 
Et quanto et quanto 
et quanto et quanto 


li bracchetti gu gu, 
per volersi sfugare. 
maestri et scudieri, 
ciascun per se andare 
et quanto et quanto 
li vedi spaz[i]are! 
( 101 - 12) 30 


Taken out of context, such references are so generic as to be virtually 
meaningless. Read within the poem, though, they help to project the aura 
of a court Frederician in flavor—complete with a zoo of exotic animals, 
open to wayfarers of any provenance, exiles from Guelph cities, and reli¬ 
gious, political, or ethnic refugees of all kind, who were encouraged to 
share their thoughts in an atmosphere of acceptance, if not tolerance: 


Baroni et Marchesi 
gentili et cortesi 
Quivi astrologia 
et di Teologia 
Quivi Tedeschi 
Fiammenghi e Ingheleschi 


de tutti i paesi, 
qui vedi arrivare. 
con Philosophia 
udrai disputare. 
Latini et Franceschi 
insieme parlare; 
(65-76) 
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Qui babbuini, Romei et pellegrini, 

Giudei et Sarracini vedrai capitare. 

(121-24) 31 

Nor can we discount Dante’s own recognition of the Della Scala brothers, 
Bartolomeo and Cangrande, who hosted him in 1303-4 and 1313, re¬ 
spectively. Their generosity toward him and other refugees, as well as 
their feats as rulers, shine—in Cacciaguida’s prophecy—from under the 
wings of the imperial “santo uccello” (Par. 17.72), 32 against the murky 
backdrop of Clement V’s vile betrayal of Henry VII (see Par. 17.79-93). 
As for Cangrande in particular, in the opening of his renowned Epistola 
13, Dante refers to his wisdom as a ruler and magnificence as a sovereign 
in Solomonic terms. In so doing, Dante employs an imagery that harks 
back to the imperial rhetoric of the Hohenstaufen and, beyond that, to 
the Islamic understanding of sovereignty—one steeped, unsurprisingly, in 
the practice and symbolism of falconry. 33 

The very image of the imperial eagle had reached the Romans from 
the East. In Mazdaic and Sasanian traditions, the bird of prey represented 
the lord’s sovereignty, wisdom, and power as emanating from a transcen¬ 
dental source and reaching down from the heavens into the realm of 
immanence. Such mythical birds were unrelated to falconry per se. How¬ 
ever, once this iconography became integrated in the culture of the Arabic 
Islamic world, where the practice of taming birds of prey had long been 
widespread, the fusion of the symbolic and the cultural contributed to 
falconry’s becoming the sovereign art par excellence. In this new context, 
the bird on the fist was still the sign of a superior wisdom, but now it was 
not so much received from above as it was acquired through the act of 
taming—taming the wild bird, and through that process, taming also one’s 
own innermost self. 34 

Frederick II inherited from his Norman ancestors, and vigorously em¬ 
braced, the blending of the symbolic potential of falconry with the tradi¬ 
tional imagery of the imperial eagle of ancient Eastern origin. To see how, 
let us focus for a moment on the Stupor Mundi’s accomplishments in 
falconry matters. 

I shall deal first with Frederick II’s desire to collect the best treatises 
available. Although we do not know exactly how many he managed to 
obtain, we know that he entrusted his personal philosopher, Theodore of 
Antioch, with the translation of two of these texts from Arabic into Latin. 
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These two treatises, known in the West by the names of their Islamic 
authors, Moamin and Ghatrif, respectively, were widely circulated 
throughout Europe until the Renaissance. Today they are ranked among 
the most authoritative Islamic treatises on the subject. In fact, they were 
composed in the ninth century at the ‘Abbasid court of Baghdad, where, 
thanks to the presence at court of numerous Iranian falconers, a superior 
tradition of falconry thrived. 35 By no means coincidentally, Frederick II 
would pride himself on doing much the same thing chez lui: as he repeat¬ 
edly declares in De arte venandi, he regularly invited Islamic falconers to 
his court to leam from them directly. 36 

Second, more than any other Western ruler before (or, indeed, after) 
him , Frederick II advocated a daily practice of the art: this included closely 
observing the habits of birds (both those hunted and those doing the 
hunt), as well as testing various methods for taming and recalling birds of 
prey. This, he believed, would allow him to comprehend the world and 
his own place in it—better than would any other practice, science, and 
perhaps even religious doctrine. What Frederick intended to master was 
nothing less than an understanding of the workings of nature both in the 
animal world and in the human realm, so as to excel in the art that, to 
him, was eminently the emperor’s own: that of taming, through the 
power of reason, the mind of nature and the human mind. 37 

Clearly, Frederick II superposed and merged two distinct concepts: the 
dignitas hominis within the created universe, on the one hand; and the 
supremacy of the ruler within the political realm, on the other. But what 
truly stood out as original in the Swabian emperor’s political philosophy 
was the fact that he established an actual analogy between those well- 
known philosophical abstractions and the tangible workings of the art of 
falconry. Such an epistemological shift triggered, in turn, a new approach 
to the morphological and technical aspects of falconry, which were now 
legitimately considered the foundations of an art that was noble as well as 
ennobling. 

The imperial eagle—notably, in the form handed down by the Romans 
to later generations of European rulers—is the hypostasis of an absolute 
power conceived as “naturally” divine in origin. In contrast, the tamed 
falcon, at rest on the emperor’s fist or being offered to him by his falcon¬ 
ers, became for Frederick II the emblem of an acquired form of wis¬ 
dom—of a nobility, that is, which must be educated so that its inborn 
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aggressiveness may be restrained and redeployed under the superior com¬ 
mand of reason. The falconer thereby becomes the image of the ideal 
sovereign, he who succeeds in controlling the instinctual aggressiveness 
of humankind by way of his “taming power.” He is at one and the same 
time the self-aware and responsible repository of natural law and the guar¬ 
antor of positive law, that is, of justice. The study and practice of falconry 
were therefore for Frederick II the best and noblest ways for the sovereign 
to deepen his understanding of the laws of the natural and of the human 
realm; to him they were indispensable tools in his honorably dispatching 
his mission as universal sovereign. 

Frederick’s book of laws, the Liber augustalis (1231), states that universal 
peace and justice can only be achieved through reason. Reason is the 
instrument entrusted by Divine Providence to sovereigns for leading hu¬ 
manity back to the state of perfection it possessed before the Fall. In this 
view, reason and law play in the secular world a role parallel to that which 
Christ’s redemption performs at the eschatological level: accomplishing 
the opus restaurationis which allows humankind to reach back to its prime¬ 
val, unspoiled opus conditionis. This political philosophy finds its most poi¬ 
gnant symbol in the image of the falconer, who trains the noble bird of 
prey to subject itself willingly to the rule of reason so as to reach a higher 
degree of accomplishment than it would ever do in nature. 

Regardless of what the emperor’s detractors claimed and in spite of the 
actions he undertook in the face of the challenges he met during the last 
years of his reign, there is no question that by identifying with the figure 
of the falconer, Frederick wished above all to stress the importance, for 
himself and humankind at large, of the principle of self-taming, that is, 
self-education, which, at least as he conceived it, was implicit in the very 
act of ruling as a universal monarch. 

Although I can adduce no textual proof (no “direct source,” in Corti’s 
terms) in support of this observation, I do believe that Dante developed a 
keen awareness of Frederick’s understanding of imperial power as an act 
of taming. As we have seen, more than likely it was this very understand¬ 
ing that elicited Dante’s own interest in the symbolic potential of falconry 
shortly after his exile. That, however, is just the beginning, for—and this 
is what really matters—through such a process of in-depth assessment of 
the emperor’s worldview, Dante in turn undertook a radical critique of 
that notion of falconry as the epitome of the process of self-taming. 
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Despite the exemplary role he conferred to Frederick II as an earthly 
monarch, from the eschatological viewpoint Dante eventually condemns 
him to the depths of Hell, as foremost among those “che l’anima col 
corpo morta fanno” ( Inf. 10.15). Not even allowing him, as the last 
among the universal sovereigns, a chance to state his own view regarding 
the eternity he seemingly disdained in life, Dante simply has Farinata 
evoke the emperor’s name, almost in passing, at the very end of his ex¬ 
change with Dante (Inf. 10.118-20). 38 

In this respect, it may be no coincidence if the Commedia introduces 
two revealing references to the transmutative worldview in locations nu- 
merologically correlated to Frederick’s infernal “nomination”; they obvi¬ 
ously contrast with the emperor’s philosophical position and implicitly 
correct it. The first of these is to be found at the end of Purgatorio 10 
(121-29), where Dante addresses those proud Christians who refused to 
believe in God’s transmutative powers and rebukes them by using the 
image of the butterfly I have already alluded to. The second occurs (Par. 
10.125-26) in the three terzine that Dante dedicates to “l’anima santa che 
’1 mondo fallace / fa manifesto a chi di lei ben ode”—none other than 
Boethius of Dacia and the transmutative book he authored while lan¬ 
guishing in the exile of his unjust imprisonment at the hands of a sover¬ 
eign turned tyrant, just like Frederick II had been toward Pier della Vigna. 

Dante’s condemnation of Frederick II to Hell was determined by what 
the poet considered to have been the emperor’s ultimate blindness to— 
and transgression of—the most sacred core of the art of falconry, namely, 
the transmutative taming of one’s instinctual pride as the only appropriate 
means of celebrating not the power of an absolute earthly monarch but 
rather “la gloria di colui che tutto move” (Par. 1.1). From this point of 
view, Dante’s understanding of falconry was strikingly similar to that of 
some of the greatest mystic poets of the medieval Islamic world. 


Interdiscursivity: Mediterranean and Islamic Falconry Symbolism 

To my knowledge, no text in Western medieval culture other than the 
Commedia turns the image of falconry into an overarching theme of sym¬ 
bolic import. The one exception is Frederick II’s De arte venandi , which, 
being a technical treatise, simply does not compare with Dante’s poetic 
and visionary endeavor. Nevertheless, it is only after becoming conversant 
with Frederick’s treatise that one can fully comprehend the importance 
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and the careful layout of falconry imagery in Dante’s Commedia. This 
in turn makes one realize the logic behind the scarcity of philosophical 
elaboration about falconry in Western medieval literature: since the ideo¬ 
logical postulates of this art have deep-seated Eastern (for our purposes, 
Islamic) roots, they were bound to seem foreign to Western culture— 
outside the Frederician area of influence, that is. 

Dante’s figurative use of falconry in the Commedia should therefore be 
understood as his own interpretation of the symbolic potential of this 
art—the result of an “interdiscursivity” where, as Corti rightly sees, there 
can be scant hope of identifying borrowings, direct or indirect, with any 
precision. And yet, would our appreciation of Dante’s achievements not 
be enhanced if we could project them against the backdrop of a reality 
created out of a multitude of other voices, no matter how remote from 
Dante’s own? Did our understanding of Frederick’s “descant” to Dante’s 
own song not produce a powerful form of hermeneutical counterpoint? 

Here, I shall limit myself to discussing three Islamic authors of canoni¬ 
cal rank, one or two generations older than Dante, whose achievements 
as first-rate poets are acknowledged in the West as well. 

Farid al-Dln ‘Attar, a Sufi Persian poet active in the late twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries (d. 1210-1230), stresses the importance of 
cleansing one’s mind of its worldly components so as to direct it onto the 
path leading to the realm of the Lord—the mysterious and distant Si- 
murgh. In his celebrated poem Manteq al-tayr (Conference of the Birds) 
this process of self-transformation applies in various ways to all species of 
birds; but when it comes to the falcon, it is the power of the transmutative 
arts of taming that ‘Attar evokes as a means of conversion. Such arts should 
in fact be understood as the earthly manifestation of the Supreme Lord’s 
transcendental love: 

Rare falcon, welcome! How long will you be 
So fiercely jealous of your liberty? 

Your lure is love, and when the jess is tied, 

Submit, and be for ever satisfied. 

Give up the intellect for love, and see 
In one brief moment all eternity; 

Break nature’s frame, be resolute and brave, 

Then rest at peace in Unity’s black cave [i.e., the “seeling”]. 

Rejoice in that close, undisturbed dark air— 

The Prophet will be your companion there. 39 
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Muhammad ibn al-‘Arabl (1165-1240), who lived in Moorish al-An- 
dalus, is perhaps best known among Dantists for having been signaled as 
one of Dante’s possible “sources”—although no direct connection has so 
far been traced back to any of his writings. 40 I will not allude here to Ibn 
al-‘Arabl’s various inner mi ‘raj and the interest they hold, as refined ver¬ 
sions of the rougher Liber scale Machometi , with regard to the issue of the 
Commedias Islamic sources. 41 Nor shall I dwell on the appeal that Ibn al- 
‘Arabl’s Tarjuman al-ashwaq (The Interpreter of Desires) presents in rela¬ 
tion to Dante’s Vita nuova. 42 I will focus only on a single passage in the 
last-mentioned book and on one specific falconry image that Ibn al-‘Arabl 
discusses in his own commentary to his poem. Dante visualizes that very 
image when Bonagiunta, in Purgatorio 24.55—60, voices to Dante the pil¬ 
grim his belated understanding of the knot which, in life, prevented him 
from following freely in the tracks of the dittator s own soaring flight. 43 

In the Tarjuman Ibn al-‘Arabl presents himself as a young lover-adept 
of divine beauty and wisdom. At one point in his crossing of the desert, 
he wishes to follow some enlightened travelers he has just chanced upon 
during his journey. However, he is prevented from doing so by these 
same beings, aware as they are of the fact that the poet-lover has not yet 
accomplished his earthly training. In his commentary Ibn al-‘Arabl evokes 
falconry images in order to elaborate on the predicament of the young 
poet-lover: 

Son coeur prend, des lors, son essor en voyageant derriere eux, comme le faucon 
attache par une patte sur son perchoir et qui prend son envoi par desir de s’elancer 
dans rimmensite des couches atmospheriques; cette attache le retient pres de son 
perchoir. II en est de meme du lien qui maintient Taspect subtil de cet amant 
pour qu’il gere cet habitacle corporel, attache comparable au perchoir du faucon, 
et qui le retient tant que Dieu l’ordonne. 44 

The best known and best loved among Sufi poets is undoubtedly Jalal 
al-Dln RumI, a Persian by birth who lived his adult life in Konya (Asia 
Minor) under Seljuk rule (1207-73) and whose mission may be described 
as the opening of poetry to the universal dimension of divine salvation for 
humankind. At a time and in a geographical context that no doubt lent 
themselves to either conflict or concord with neighboring religious tradi¬ 
tions, RumI fervently chose the latter. Although resting firmly within the 
grounds of his own faith, he grasped and manifested in his spiritual teach¬ 
ings that higher, universal unity of the divine, which each established 
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religious tradition casts in its own mold. 45 He also stressed the necessity of 
a process of inward transformation for the disciples, as the way for them 
to attain their higher nature and, ultimately, merge into God’s. 

Falconry images loom large in Ruml’s poetry. One of his favorite topoi 
is the image of the falcon as already tamed, single-heartedly devoted to 
returning to his lord’s hand: 46 

I am thy falcon, I am thy falcon, when I hear thy drum, O my king and Shahen- 
sha, my feather and wing come back. 47 

In his FthT ma jxh (Discourses) RumI discloses the very reason why we 
should consider the art of taming a bird of prey as an act of absolutely 
selfless, purely divine love: 

When someone lays a trap and catches little birds to eat and sell, that is called 
cunning. But if a king lays a trap to capture an untutored and worthless hawk, 
having no knowledge of its own true nature, to train it to his own forearm so 
that it may become ennobled, that is not called cunning. Though to outward 
appearance it is cunning, yet it is known to be the very acme of caring and 
generosity, restoring the dead to life, converting the base stone into a ruby, and 
far more than that. If the hawk knew for what reason the king wanted to capture 
him, it would not require any bait. It would search for the trap with soul and 
heart, and would fly to the king’s hand. 48 

Had Dante been able to read this passage by RumI, he would have smiled 
approvingly. 


Dante’s Purgatorio and Falconry as a Transmutative Art 

As I hope this last quotation from RumI makes clear, flying away from 
the safe yet constrained pond of the “fonte diretta” toward the open and 
no doubt challenging sea of the “interdiscursive” realm is a risk well 
worth taking. Such an approach allows us to sight what would otherwise 
remain inaccessible—literally invisible to a short-sighted mind’s eye. That 
long-range vision is, I submit, nothing less than the very grounding of 
Dante’s poetic enterprise; it is the hallmark of the Commedia s stance in 
the intermediate, visionary realm of the “imaginal” 49 —a realm Christian 
Moevs has recently explored in his study of the poem’s “metaphysics”: 
“the awakening of the ultimate ontological principle to itself in us, which 
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is revelation, or, in Christian terms, to know or receive Christ .” 50 If the 
objective of the Commedia is to save humankind from itself and principally 
from its self-imposed rapaciousness , 51 then we can usefully ask ourselves 
which figurative means Dante could call upon to evoke a process of tam¬ 
ing and conversion that by its very nature aims at transmuting the individ¬ 
ual’s instinctive ego-grasping into an artfully acquired—but nevertheless 
also grace-fully received—form of absolute surrender and self-sacrifice to 
the highest manifestation of selflessness and boundless love. How are we 
to visualize the very nature of a learning process that must be experiential 
if it is to become effective? Such is, after all, the goal of the Commedia as 
a whole—in direct opposition, that is, to the treacherous attempts at ratio¬ 
nal grappling with reality, which leave human pride misleadingly in 
charge of transcendent affairs. While in our postmodern world of con¬ 
cept-based existence there seems to be little or nothing to call upon in 
order to suggest such a salvific becoming, I hope to have shown persua¬ 
sively that Dante saw in falconry the art most apt to express that process 
of surrender and taming of an individual’s own nature, in the form of a 
return to that very “hand” on whose universal fist the whole world is 
unknowingly perched. 

For Dante, no art better than falconry could convey the sense of that 
sacrificial inner transmutation necessary for human consciousness to 
awaken to the vision of itself as a pure reflection of the transcendental 
source of all-encompassing love. No other art could as powerfully express 
the potential for universal salvation inscribed within a process meant to 
make human consciousness cognizant of its own divine origin—of its 
own participation in, and belonging to the very substance offered by the 
falconer to the falcon as its only rightful meal, as that “bread of angels” 
already evoked in the Convivio: purely celestial food, on which life itself 
unsuspectingly keeps feeding. 

My principal aim so far has been to substantiate my contention that the 
art of falconry, along with its powerful symbolic potential, was a practice 
shared among Mediterranean cultures at the time. In this perspective, 
Dante’s choice of falconry stands out as a central metaphorical component 
of his pilgrim’s journey of conversion. Falconry is called upon to enact 
visually the universal potential that Dante, as poet and prophet, intended 
to ascribe to his transmutative poem. 

But there is more. If in Dante’s Purgatorio falconry techniques as images 
of inner growth apply to Dante the pilgrim, they do so just as fittingly for 
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the souls undergoing penance. I have already discussed in some detail the 
case of the envious to be trained, through the seeling of their eyelids, for 
the hand of God. And we should equally bear in mind that the souls of 
the blessed—whose taming process is obviously completed—respond to 
Dante’s question about God’s justice with an eagerness comparable only 
to the proud countenance of a falcon suddenly freed from its hood: 
“Quasi falcone ch’esce del cappello, / move la testa e con l’ali si plaude, / 
voglia mostrando e faccendosi bello” (Par. 19.34-36). These very souls, 
who appear to Dante in the form of a celestial eagle, declare themselves 
blind to the depths of God’s vision and ignorant of the unfathomable 
workings of predestination (Par. 20.134-38). No reader fails to see that 
the eagle’s very eye is made of souls that lived on earth both before and 
after the advent of Christ; and yet very few seem ever to notice the dra¬ 
matic irony contained in that eye’s—those blessed souls’—ultimate 
blindness. 

The warning is therefore unambiguous: humans must learn to suspend 
all judgment with regard to God’s justice. It is unthinkable for those on 
earth to scrutinize the unfolding of events “dentro al consiglio divino” 
(Par. 13.141) when even blessed souls in Heaven are in a state comparable 
to that of a hooded falcon—who rejoices in the service of the only fal¬ 
coner-sovereign the universe knows, and to whose transcendence it will¬ 
ingly surrenders its very power of sight. This is to say that a human being 
aware of his own finitude would in no circumstance dare usurp the role 
of falconer. This insight into the ultimate nature of finite existence thus 
becomes Dante’s answer to Frederick II’s ill-advised wish to mould the 
human being (and the sovereign in particular) into the figure of the fal¬ 
coner: of the tamer, that is, rather than the one to be tamed. 

At this point, we are left with one major unanswered question. What 
does Dante mean when he states (or rather indicates figuratively) that the 
very essence of Purgatory is a disciplinary process whose transformative 
outcome allows the souls to move from one terrace to the next, so that 
they may reach the top of the mountain and eventually Paradise? 52 How 
does the cleansing process, as Dante envisions it, relate to the issue of past, 
present, and future salvation? The difficulty clearly lies in the fact that the 
penitents encountered by the pilgrim are already saved, while for him and 
his readers such a happy outcome is still in the balance. 

Unlike the principles traditionally predicated upon the mutually exclu¬ 
sive realms of Hell and Heaven, the theological grounds on which the 
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Catholic institution of Purgatory rests are, to this day, difficult to define. 
More than one commentator has noticed—however elusively—the ex¬ 
tent to which Dante’s deeply cathartic view of Purgatory is at variance 
with a merely punitive one. A first example that can be adduced is to be 
found in the introduction to Robert M. Durling’s and Ronald R. Marti¬ 
nez’s recent edition of Purgatorio, where the authors highlight the unex¬ 
pected presence of the process of moral discipline as the basis for the 
penitents’ catharsis. Such an approach, they argue, is clearly at odds with 
Catholic orthodoxy. They argue that Dante’s comparing the process of 
moral discipline to the training of falcons or of horses 

constitute [s] a transferring of the idea of moral discipline in this life to the 
next. . . . The traditional Catholic conception of Purgatory, however, is quite 
different. In it, although when one’s sins are forgiven the eternal punishment for 
sin—damnation—has been forgiven [i.e., revoked], one is still subject to temporal 
punishment. ... In the traditional Catholic view, then, Purgatory is the place 
where satisfaction, begun in this life, is completed. There is not a trace, in Aqui¬ 
nas’ (or pseudo-Aquinas’) elaborate discussion of Purgatory, of Dante’s idea of 
Purgatory as a place of moral discipline; for the author of ST Supplementum it is 
exclusively a place of punishment, and the only punishment envisaged ... is fire. 
Dante repeatedly draws on the traditional punitive conception of Purgatory (for 
instance, in Purg. 11.53), but his emphasis is radically different from the traditional 
one, according to which the idea of moral discipline [and hence free will] is 
inapplicable to the afterlife. 53 

Although Durling and Martinez do not elaborate further on the implica¬ 
tions of Dante’s emphasis on moral discipline as a basis for penance, they 
do highlight the connection that Dante establishes between it and such 
procedures as the “training of falcons.” 54 And even though they fail to 
place their reference to “training” in the highly sophisticated context of 
the medieval “arts of taming,” they realize that Dante’s understanding of 
the process of penance as one of moral discipline implies that free will is 
still at work in the souls dwelling in the intermediate realm. This is all the 
more so in relation to the parallelism that Dante draws between the souls’ 
“taming” and that process of conversion which is the focus of the pil¬ 
grim’s inner experience during his ascent of the mountain—a process 
supervised by Vergil with loving care. 55 

Furthermore, Peter Armour’s The Door of Purgatory radically questions 
the soundness of the established scholarly interpretation of Purgatorio 9, 
whose episode of the door of Purgatory is typically understood as an 
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allegory of the sacrament of penance. By removing that construct and 
exposing the inconsistency of the sacramental reading of that episode, 
Armour was able to reveal Dante’s wholly positive, and hence radically 
innovative, view of Purgatory as a redemptive intermediate realm. In so 
doing, Armour also inevitably came to confront the issue of the souls’ 
involvement in the process of their inner transformation: 

Traditionally, Purgatory was a negative place of punishment or testing by fire, 
the fires of Hell and Purgatory being contiguous. Dante wished not only to 
separate Hell and Purgatory very clearly, to contrast them, to introduce a variety 
of penances, to add extra theological, moral, and liturgical elements, but also, 
ultimately, to present Purgatory as positive and redemptive. Thus, when the ac¬ 
tual discourse on the theology of Dante’s Purgatory occurs in canto xvii, he 
employs a different technique, and there the theology is Dante’s major contribu¬ 
tion to the whole cantica —the crucial, positive, and all-pervading definition of 
love as the principle of action in man. Through Purgatory, the soul’s rational or 
elective love and natural love are made absolutely identical and co-extensive, so 
that the soul regains complete liberty of choice which is also the innate natural love of the 
Supreme Good , the cause of the soul’s existence (causa efficiens) and the goal of 
its return (causa finalis) (cf. Purg. 16.85-90). This doctrine is conveyed clearly 
in disquisitions from Marco Lombardo and Vergil on the relationship between 
corruption and free will, between natural and elective love, and between the 
three types of wrong love and the true love of God. 56 

A third and last quotation is in order. Faced with the challenge of summa¬ 
rizing the essence of Purgatory in just a couple of sentences for the benefit 
of the widest possible public, Robin Kirkpatrick completely bypasses the 
dualism cleansing versus coercion and brilliantly takes the reader into the 
structural “beyond” that buttresses the entire canticle: 

The theme of the Purgatorio is freedom. . . . But how is Dante to reconcile his 
sense of the potentialities of human nature—a sense which increases throughout 
the Purgatorio —with his understanding—which also increases here—of the de¬ 
mands of Divine Law? . . . Slowly, Dante recognizes that the disciplines of purga¬ 
tion are not restrictions but the means by which the individual places himself in 
relation to other beings—both divine and human. Law becomes Love: and free¬ 
dom finally is seen to reside in that interdependence of all beings which is fully 
enjoyed in Paradise. 57 

If, as logic suggests, the transmutation of law into love amounts to same¬ 
ness becoming perfected (or being now perceived from a perfected mind), 
what does this tell us about Dante the wayfarer and the souls that must 
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ascend the purgatorial mountain in order to perfect their salvation? How 
does this process of becoming affect their nature, their mind, their will as 
saved but penitent souls; and how does it affect our nature, our mind, our 
will as human beings on the path to salvation? 

It may be that we ought to pay closer attention to the existential and 
experiential implications of the transmutative way to salvation explored 
and opened by Dante in his poem. As Christian Moevs rightly argues, “In 
the Comedy salvation is a self-awakening of the Real to itself in us, the 
surrender or sacrifice of what we take ourselves and the world to be, a 
changed experience that is one with a moral transformation. . . . The 
Comedy s aim is self-knowledge, the self-experience of what is.” 58 

That shift in vision has to happen through a process of taming that 
entails “death to the world” through the willing acceptance of a forced 
blindness (a temporary seeling of one’s inner eye) as the necessary prelimi¬ 
nary to the awakening of a new insight into the ultimate nature of Reality. 
While the souls of Hell individually and collectively refuse to submit to 
that temporary blindness, thus falling into the definitive blindness of their 
own blinding worldview, Dante seems to indicate that once a soul accepts 
becoming temporarily blinded as part of the divine design, he or she can 
begin truly partaking in the eternal vision of self-awakening of the divine 
Real to itself. 

To enter the dimension of salvation thus means to open the doors of 
one’s mind to the imaginal. As, regardless of their religious affiliation, all 
medieval visionaries knew, this is the only path to self-awakening, that is 
to say, a process of transmutation (and therefore of transcendental becom¬ 
ing) as inner taming at the hands of the Divine. 

While the souls of the damned have condemned themselves to a quest 
for the summum bonum in an earthly, immanent perspective, the saved 
souls long for the eternal source of happiness. What they all have in com¬ 
mon, regardless of their temporary separation from the First Cause, is the 
recognition of their transcendent belonging and hence of their inherent 
becoming: in Thomistic terms, they are aware—however dimly—of their 
participatory nature to the Divine. Without a doubt, that awareness 
stemmed from a free response of their earthly will to the call of divine 
grace. But that awareness—that repentance which is a turning-around of 
the soul—merely marks the initial step in a process of conversion whose 
purpose is the actualization of the participatory nature of the soul in the 
form of a journey of return—of ascent—to the First Cause. 
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Strange though it may seem, the very essence of that journey to free- 
dom-as-love consists, as Armour puts it, in a reunion of the “amor d’ani- 
mo” with the “amor naturale,” or even more precisely perhaps, in a 
surrender of the former to the latter. This means that “amor d’animo” 
(our reasoning mind, the seat of our free will) has to bend to “amor 
naturale,” that other mind, which knows nothing but its participatory 
nature to the Divine, and desires nothing but its return to that First Cause. 
In essence, then, this is the purpose of Purgatory as Dante understands it: 
a taming of the wild(ly) reasoning mind so that it may (un)knowingly find 
its way back to the loving freedom of “amor naturale.” 

Indeed, at the very moment when Dante ascends from the earthly 
Paradise to the sphere of the moon by simply gazing into Beatrice’s eyes 
fixed in the sun, “pur come pelegrin che tornar vuole” (Par. 1.51), she 
explains to him the obvious, wholly natural logic of that apparently un¬ 
natural return. This is the return of the human soul to the state of per¬ 
fected) freedom in love which binds together “tutte nature, per diverse 
sorti” (Par. 1.110). Simply by virtue of being alive, all natures partake 
of the self-realizing nature of ultimate Reality. In this perspective, the 
“freedom” of falling out of cosmic harmony, of not responding to the 
call, of not returning , amounts to perversion; it is a rupture of the natural 
bond between God and the whole created universe that is but a fall of the 
will into the unresponsiveness 59 of matter. 

The ultimate goal of this transmutation lies in what, according to Be¬ 
atrice, is the founding paradox of free will: the moment it fulfills itself as 
such, human free will ceases to stray from divine will and becomes one 
with it. By this metamorphic process the fallible “amore . . . d’animo” 
(Purg. 17.92—93) can be subsumed into the ever infallible natural love, 
“sempre sanza errore” (94). 

It is not by accident that the necessity of this convergence is revealed 
by Vergil in the canto at the center of Dante’s poem about love being the 
transmutative force that binds together in amorous longing the universe 
as a whole. And it is certainly no coincidence if, soon after being taught 
the lesson of “amore d’animo” and “amor naturale,” in facing the choice 
between answering his master’s call or heeding the seductive phantoms 
engendered by his own mind, Dante the pilgrim responds as a tamed 
falcon would, eager to receive his food from the hand of the Lord: 

Quale il falcon, che prima a’ pie si mira, 
indi si volge al grido e si protende 
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per lo disio del pasto che la il tira; 
tal mi fec’io; e tal, quanto si fende 
la roccia per dar via a chi va suso, 

n’andai infin dove ’1 cerchiar si prende. 

(Purg. 19.64-69) 


University of British Columbia 
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NOTES 


1. All references in this paragraph are to Purg. 10.106-11. 

2. The reference is of course to Par. 10.22-24, although there Dante does not dwell on any 
sufferings to come, musing instead over “cio che si preliba.” 

3. Another instance of metamorphosis in bono, and thus especially relevant to the present dis¬ 
course, is the one Dante evokes for himself by means of a reference to the Ovidian Glaucus at the 
moment of his “trasumanar” (Par. 1.67-72). Needless to say, Dante is also a master in showing us 
how humans excel in the art of metamorphosis in malo, the very perversion of the principle of 
becoming. On this subject, though, Dante seems to imply that, in order to achieve such destructive 
feats, humans need no teachers or guides other than their own misguided will. In this essay I shall not 
consider the negative/destructive aspect of metamorphosis; I focus, rather, on its positive, redemptive 
potential. 

4. At least within Western culture, and as far as we know today. I will not provide a list of 
references here, as the topic is of a general nature and has been widely discussed. The basic reference 
is Jacques Le Goff, La naissance du purgatoire (Paris: Gallimard, 1981), but I will make some more 
specific comments on the issue of how Dante’s invention has been and continues to be understood. 
The greatest paradox is quite possibly the fact that the Catholic Church has to a large extent espoused 
a vision of Purgatory derived from Dante’s, albeit purged (figura etymologica by all means intended) of 
precisely those implications that, as we shall see, are of paramount importance to Dante’s distinctive 
poetics of transmutation. 

5. My inclusion of the Islamic world within the sphere of Western cultures may seem odd to 
today’s readers, but, as has been discussed in the introduction to this volume, it certainly was not to 
a medieval mind. Not only was Islam part of the Mediterranean world at large, as Dante himself 
shows in the Commedia, but Islam was then typically understood as no less—but also no more—than 
a wicked deviation from a shared religious origin. In the same perspective, we find the souls of some 
of the most accomplished Islamic figures in Limbo—on a par, that is, with the Latin and Greek 
heathens. 

6. A number of classic studies deal with the origins and developments of these Mediterranean 
narratives of otherworldly travels. Among the most authoritative is I. P. Culianu, who points out that 
“le tradizioni arabe relative al ‘viaggio nottumo’ e alT‘ascensione celeste’ del profeta Muhammad 
sono direttamente derivate dall’apocalittica ebraica” (Psychanodia [Leiden: Brill, 1983], quoted in 
Carlo Saccone, II libro della scala di Maometto [Milan: SE, 1997], 182). 

7. If it is doubtful whether “a description of the world beyond is [per se] an act of heresy” 
(Frederick Goldin, as quoted by Mark J. Mirsky, Dante, Eros, Kabbalah [Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 2003], 201); it seems, however, likely that Dante’s decision to write a poem based 
on his personal vision of the beyond was at the very least veering on the unorthodox. Hence the 
need either to condemn it or, conversely, redeem it by declaring it a poetic fiction, as did most of the 
early commentators, from Pietro Alighieri to Boccaccio. Ever since, the latter has been the most 
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elegant (and escapist) solution to the problem. See Christian Moevs, The Metaphysics of Dante’s “Com¬ 
edy” (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 4, 10. 

8. We owe one of the best syntheses of this thorny issue to Saccone, II libro della scala di Maometto. 
For an earlier guide to it, see, in this volume, Vicente Cantarino, “Dante and Islam: History and 
Analysis of a Controversy,” 37-55. In summarizing Cerulli’s multiple annotations, Saccone rightly 
points to the most valuable contribution that book made to the field—the one contribution that 
scholars typically set aside in discussing Dante’s supposed “borrowings” from Muhammad’s journey: 
the fact that “vari testi contenenti riassunti piu o meno ampi della leggenda. . . testimoniavano la piu 
ampia diffusione in Italia e in Europa di notizie riguardanti il mi'raj maomettano” (167). 

Even in her most recent review of the issue, Maria Corti limits her references to the Liber scale. 
See “Dante e la cultura islamica,” in “Per correr miglior acque . . . Bilanci e prospettive degli studi danteschi 
alle soglie del nuovo millennio, ed. L. Battaglia Ricci et al. (Rome: Salerno, 2001), 1:183-202, translated 
in this volume as “Dante and Islamic Culture,” 55-73. See also the recent French edition of this 
text, Le livre de Vechelle de Mahomet. Liber Scale Machometi, trans. G. Besson et M. Brossard-Dandre, 
preface R. Amaldez (Paris: Livre de Poche, 1991); and Giorgio Battistoni, “Dante, l’lslam e altre 
considerazioni,” Labyrinthos 11 (1987): 26—49. 

9. Epistola 13.11, par. 15-16: “. . . omissa subtili investigatione, dicendum est breviter quod finis 
totius et partis est removere viventes in hac vita de statu miserie et perducere ad statum felicitatis. 
Genus vero phylosophie sub quo hie in toto et in parte proceditur, est morale negotium, sive ethica; 
quia non ad speculandum, sed ad opus inventum est totum et pars” (Dante Alighieri, Opere minori 2 
[Milan: Ricciardi, 1979], 624). “Leaving aside any minute examination of this question, it may be 
stated briefly that the aim of the whole and of the part is to remove those living in this life from a 
state of misery, and to bring them to a state of happiness. The branch of philosophy to which the 
work is subject, in the whole as in the part, is that of morals or ethics; inasmuch as the whole as well 
as the part was conceived, not for speculation, but with a practical object” ( Dantis Alagherii epistolae: 
The Letters of Dante, ed. P. Toynbee [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920], 202). 

10. Compare Peter Armour, The Door of Purgatory: A Study of Multiple Symbolism in Dante’s 
Purgatorio (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983), 137 quoted in extenso below, p. 174. 

11. As we shall see, this is of course where the heart of the issue lies. Francis Fergusson set it in a 
classical framework: “The classical conception of the learning process may be put in the formula 
poiema, pathema, mathema ; making, suffering, knowledge. . . . The rhythm of Purgatory is tragic in 
this sense; in many analogous figures, wisdom is acquired through effort and suffering” ( Dante’s 
Drama of the Mind. A Modern Reading of the “Purgatorio” [Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1953], 56-57). Others, however, take a rather different interpretive stand. See, for example, Adriano 
Lanza: “Le tappe del viaggio che viene narrato corrispondono agli stadi attraverso i quali si opera la 
trasformazione del protagonista, il quale si viene spogliando della caligine corporea e si trasforma in 
essere di luce,” Dante all’inferno (Rome: Tre Editori, 1999), 19. One of the most obvious textual 
references is Purg. 13.1—3 (“Noi eravamo al sommo de la scala / dove secondamente si risega / lo 
monte che salendo altrui dismala ” [emphasis added]), which in and of itself is both clear and vague 
enough to warrant widely different readings of the purging process enacted on the slopes of the 
mountain. 

12. Purg. 4.25-30, 4.88-96, 27.121-25. Of course, Dante is the one who faces the challenge, 
allegedly because of his body, and of course the intervention of Saint Lucy will prove decisive (the 
climb can be considered ineffectual because her intervention is required for Dante and Vergil to move 
from Antepurgatory to Purgatory proper)—but even so, Dante will have to ascend the mountain in 
its entirety so as to free himself of all of the seven p’s marked on his forehead, in order to experience 
the lightness he acquires by virtue of his purgative ascent. 

13. And certainly not the kind of fraudulent art by which Ulysses had imagined he could deceive 
God as he had his shipmates—the art, that is of “making wings of our oars” (or turning our wings into 
oars if we want to accentuate the metamorphic implications of the Italian “de’ remi facemmo ali”), for 
a volo that from the depths of Hell the Homeric hero finally acknowledges as intrinsically “folle,” 
hence bound to failure and ultimate death ( Inf 26.125). 
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14. “Set free from its hood,” in The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri: Paradiso, trans. Allen 
Mandelbaum (New York: Bantam Books, 1986), 169. 

15. For a more detailed analysis of this and other falconry references in Dante’s writings, and 
more in general on the subject at hand, see “La falconeria nell’opera di Dante” in Daniela Boccassini, 
II volo della mente: Falconeria e sofia nel mondo mediterraneo: Islam, Federico II, Dante (Ravenna: Longo, 
2003), 335-88. 

16. In II volo della mente I have shown how images of falconry are present in the Inferno —the most 
glaring cases being Ulysses’ and Ugolino’s—to designate precisely those procedures which might have 
led the souls to salvation but were refused by them (ibid., 359-61). Yet at the very outset of the 
poem the souls of the damned respond with desire to the call of Charon: a fearful proof of the laws 
that govern the universe and impose upon the souls the exacting urge to respond to their karmic 
stance even against their own inclination (ibid., 353-55). 

17. See Maria Corti, “Dante and Islamic Culture,” in this volume, 57-75. 

18. I quote from Corti, “Dante e la cultura islamica,” 184: “Dante and Islamic Culture,” in this 
volume, 58 (emphasis added). An earlier version of the same article was published as “La Commedia 
di Dante e l’oltretomba islamico,” Belfagor 50 (1995): 301-14. 

19. To my knowledge, Roberto Mercuri is the only scholar aside from myself who has established 
a connection between the emergence of falconry imagery in Dante’s poetry and his exile. See “Dante, 
Petrarca e Boccaccio,” in Letteratura italiana: Storia egeografia, vol. 1, L’eta medievale , ed. Alberto Asor 
Rosa (Turin: Einaudi, 1987): 238-39. For a more detailed reading of these canzoni delVesilio from the 
perspective of falconry, see Boccassini, II volo della mente, 341—47. 

20. The canzoni delVesilio cannot be dated any more closely than between mid-1303 to mid- or 
late 1304. Mercuri, for example, argues that “e probabile che la canzone [“Doglia mi reca”] sia 
composta nel 1304 quando Dante si trova nella provincia di Arezzo, subito dopo il soggiomo a Forli 
presso Scarpetta Ordelaffi e la missione a Verona e il conseguente soggiomo presso Bartolomeo della 
Scala (forse come ambasciatore dei Bianchi presso gli Scaligeri), soggiomo databile dalla meta del 
1303 alia fine del marzo 1304.” “Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio,” 238-39. In contrast, Stephen Bern- 
rose states that “it is highly probable that Dante’s literary output increased markedly in Verona. . . . 
Certainly two very important post-exilic canzoni can be dated to the years 1302-04, and may well 
have been written in Verona” (A New Life of Dante [Exeter: University of Exeter Press, 2000], 67). 

21. However, even this “ideological” distinction no longer seems to hold by the mid-1300s, if 
we are to judge from Lorenzetti’s fresco of the “Good Government” made for the staunchly Guelph 
city of Siena. 

22. Giorgio Petrocchi, Vita di Dante (Bari: Laterza, 1993), 96-97. 

23. Compare Baudouin van den Abeele’s authoritative opinion on this matter: “D’apres le De 
arte venandi, on passe une aiguille pourvue d’un fil a travers la paupiere [scil. inferieure], en ayant soin 
de proceder de l’interieur vers l’exterieur, et Ton mene le fil au-dessus de la tete, pour faire la meme 
chose de l’autre cote; en tirant ensuite delicatement le fil, les deux paupieres se levent, et le fil est 
alors noue au-dessus de la tete.” This procedure, minutely described by Frederick II, is absent from 
all other Western treatises. Hence, Van den Abeele argues, this must be “une technique qui a sans 
doute ete importee d’Orient. Le cillage etait effectivement d’un usage courant chez les Arabes, ce qui 
est encore le cas. La seule autre allusion dans un texte latin figure par ailleurs dans le Moamin ” (La 
fauconnerie au moyen age: Connaissance, affaitage et medecine des oiseaux de chasse d’apres les traites latins 
[Paris: Klincksieck, 1994 ], 126 - 27 ). 

24. For other techniques on whose Arabic (or Persian) origins the emperor is more explicit in 
his treatise, most notably the hood ( capellum , to which Dante once again makes specific reference in 
Par. 19.34), see Boccassini, Il volo della mente, 206—7. 

25. We do know that Frederick II’s autograph copy of the De arte venandi was stolen from his 
encampment during the siege of the city of Parma (1248), while the emperor was out in the country¬ 
side hunting with birds (ibid., 104 n. 56). Years later, a Milanese merchant approached Charles of 
Anjou offering him a manuscript that may have been a copy of Frederick’s autograph (ibid., 113 n. 
88 ). As for the other few extant copies of the treatise, none of them can be traced to any of the 
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Ghibelline courts of northern Italy (ibid., 107-10), despite the fact that Frederick II’s illegitimate 
daughter, Selvaggia, for example, was married to Ezzelino da Romano in 1236. 

26. The registers of Frederick’s correspondence report that in the years 1239-40 there were 
more than fifty falconers at his court (ibid., 104). The emperor also took in young children of noble 
families, so as to educate them to future administrative tasks by teaching them the art of falconry in 
the first place (ibid., 113-14 and n. 91). 

27. I use here the term Islamic to indicate the Persian cultural tradition, the Arabic tradition, and 
their later synthesis. 

28. Both Bartolomeo and Cangrande’s wives were Frederick’s grandchildren. On the Della Scala 
brothers, their court, and leadership see Gian Lorenzo Mellini, “Verona, la Corte sveva, l’Oriente e 
le origini del Gotico,” Labyrinthos 9 (1986): 3-49; and Gli Scaligeri , 1277-1387: Saggi e schede raccolti 
in occasione della mostra storico-documentaria, ed. G. M. Varanini (Verona: Museo di Castelvecchio, 
1988). 

29. We owe the most recent investigations on the controversial issue of Immanuel Romano in 
relation to Dante to Giorgio Battistoni, “Tramiti ebraici e fonti medievali accessibili a Dante, 3: 
Dante nel Paradiso di Manoello Giudeo,” Labyrinthos 18 (1999): 41-80; and Battistoni, Dante e la 
cultura ebraica (Florence: Giuntina, 2003). 

30. Here and below I quote from Vincenzo De Bartholomaeis, Rime giullaresche e popolari d’Italia 
(Bologna: Fomi, 1977). 

31. Various references to Cangrande’s palace as organized to shelter those persecuted by Fortuna 
can be found in Gli Scaligeri, 1277-1387. We should not forget that Cangrande himself had been 
condemned as heretic by the papacy. See Battistoni, Dante e la cultura ebraica , 132 n. 55: “In uno 
scritto papale del giugno 1320 si legge: ‘Ut Canem de Lascala, qui . . . de pravitatis hereticae labe nec 
indigne suspectus habetur,’ Vatikanische Akten, n.199, p. 107.” From this point of view, Dante’s 
choice of Cangrande as patron, and Cangrande’s status among the blessed announced in the poem 
before his death, are issues loaded with ideological and political implications that Dantisti often 
seem—or prefer—to ignore. 

32. It may be useful to quote in extenso Umberto Bosco and Giovanni Reggio’s insightful com¬ 
ments in their introduction to Paradiso 17: “I Della Scala furono sempre favorevoli a Ezzelino da 
Romano; alia morte di lui (1259) ne raccolse l’eredita Mastino, fondatore della fortuna della famiglia, 
continuandone la politica filo-imperiale; dal canto suo Cangrande fu fedele a Enrico VII sino alia 
morte di questo e oltre, unico, tra i signori d’Italia, a tener fede alia sua idealita imperiale al disopra 
dei partiti, dei particolarismi comunali e familiari (Manselli). Sono le idealita stesse di Dante, quali 
saranno da li a poco ribadite e fissate nella Monarchia. Dato che Cangrande era il capo del ghibellini- 
smo italiano, e che l’accusa fatta dalla Chiesa e dai Neri a Dante esule era appunto di ghibellinismo, 
la lode a Cangrande qui, e indirettamente nel canto IX, e la dedica del Paradiso sono ulteriore testimo- 
nianza del coraggio di Dante: mentre era sempre vivissimo in lui il desiderio di tomare a Firenze, e 
lo conferment in uno degli ultimi canti del Paradiso (XXV 1-9), con questa devozione a Cangrande 
non esitava a tagliarsi la strada del ritorno. Ha pienamente ragione il Sansone: ben oltre che un 
semplice atto di grazie, l’esaltazione delle future imprese di Cangrande e Tatto stesso di fede di Dante 
nella salvezza dell’Italia, dell’Impero, del genere umano’. Ancora una volta, insomma, le considerazi- 
oni private, i personali sentimenti s’inverano nelle grandi concezioni politico-religiose” (Dante Ali¬ 
ghieri, La Divina Commedia, ed. Umberto Bosco e Giovanni Reggio, 3 vols. [Florence: Le Monnier, 
1979], 3:280). 

33. Although the Solomonic theme may be found among Guelph rulers as well, Dante’s openly 
pro-imperial political position obviously colors his homage to Cangrande with that imperial, Freder- 
ician and Ghibelline hue. For further contextualization of this issue, see Boccassini, Il volo della mente , 
427-40; and Battistoni, “Dante, 1’Islam e altre considerazioni,” 45. 

34. For further details on this subject see Boccassini, Il volo della mente, 56-80. 

35. On these Islamic treatises, their translation at Frederick’s court, and their circulation in the 
West, see ibid., 96-119, with further bibliographical references. 

36. Ibid., 206-7 and passim. 
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37. On the importance of falconry in Frederick II’s understanding of the art of ruling, see ibid., 
181-220. 

38. Frederick II’s condemnation (which, for lack of an actual encounter, effectively amounts to 
silencing the emperor’s very voice) appears all the more harsh when we consider that Frederick’s son 
Manfred will tell Dante the story of his providentially guided last-minute repentance (Purg. 3.118-20) 
and that Piccarda Donati will name Frederick’s mother Costanza among the blessed souls in the 
sphere of the Moon (Par. 3.118-20). A few cantos later, Dante gives Pier della Vigna a chance to 
spell out the earthly view of the imperial power promoted by the emperor. The limitations of that 
secular worldview will be the cause for the death by suicide—and, most importantly, for the lack of 
faith in a transcendental horizon—on the part of the emperor’s most faithful secretary ( Inf. 13.58-72). 
This kind of distortion in the understanding of one’s own process of self-taming is critiqued by 
Dante’s alternative soteriological reading throughout Purgatorio. 

39. Remarkably, ‘Attar dwells in particular on the importance of the seeling phase. The Conference 
of the Birds , 11. 636-45, trans. Afkham Darbandi and Dick Davis (Penguin Books, 1984), 29-30, with 
the following note for the cave: “A reference to the Companion of the Cave. During a period of 
danger the Prophet Muhammad and a close companion, Abou Bakr, hid for a while in a cave on 
Mount Thaur. In mystical poetry this episode became a symbol of withdrawal from the world.” For 
a more extensive analysis of ‘Attar’s use of falconry in his poetry, see Boccassini, II volo della mente, 
290-300. 

40. See http://www.ibnarabisociety.org/index.html (last accessed on January 24, 2009) for a 
brief introduction to Ibn al-‘Arabl, sizable selections from his writings, and a large sample of critical 
studies on his works. 

41. See Miguel Asm Palacios, Dante e ITslam: Vescatologia islamica nella Divina Commedia (Parma: 
Pratiche, 1997), esp. 389-410, as well as Saccone’s comments in II libro della scala di Maometto and 
Storia tematica della letteratura persiana classica , vol. 1, Viaggi e visioni di re, sufi, profeti (Milan: Luni, 
1999). These topics are also covered in this volume in the essays by Cantarino and Corti. 

42. See Henry Corbin, Creative Imagination in the Sufism of Ibn Arabi (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1969); and my more ample remarks in Boccassini, II volo della mente, 309-19 and 
372 . 

43. For my discussion of this episode and further bibliographical references see ibid., 372-74. 

44. Ibn al-‘Arabl, L’interprete des desirs: Tatjuman al-ashwaq, trans. M. Gloton (Paris: Albin Michel, 
1996), 377. On this passage and more in general on Ibn al-‘Arabl’s use of falconry imagery, see 
Boccassini, II volo della mente, 309—19. 

45. For example: “How many words the world contains! But all have one meaning. When you 
smash the jugs, the water is one,” or “The window determines how much light enters the house, 
even if the moon’s radiance fills the east and west,” in William Chittick, The Sufi Path of Love: The 
Spiritual Teachings of Rumi (Albany: State University of New York Press. 1983), 8 and 10. It should 
be noted that this same perspective was cultivated by Ibn al-‘Arabi, some of whose thoughts and 
images run parallel to these: “If the believer understood the meaning of the saying ‘the color of the 
water is the color of the receptacle’, he would admit the validity of all beliefs and he would recognize 
God in every form and in every object of faith” (Fusus al-hikam). See Chittick’s helpful remarks and 
further quotations in The Sufi Path of Knowledge: Ibn al-Arabi’s Metaphysics of Imagination (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1989), 352-54. 

46. The theme of the soul’s return to its lost home is, of course, a Platonic and Neoplatonic one, 
which the writings of Avicenna had contributed to revive throughout the Mediterranean. But see 
one passage from the highly influential Liber de causis that thoroughly captures the essence of Ruml’s 
image of the returning falcon: “Omnis sciens qui scit essentiam suam est rediens ad essentiam suam 
reditione completa” (Every knowing being which knows its own essence returns to it by way of a 
complete return). Latin text cited from Pierre Magnard et al., La demeure de Vetre: Autour d’un ano- 
nyme; Etude et traduction du Liber de causis (Paris: Vrin, 1990), 62-63, no. 124 (my translation). 

47. Diwan 1394/14785. For this quotation and a remarkable survey of the topic, with many 
more examples, see Annemarie Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun: A Study of the Works of Jalaloddin Rumi 
(London: Fine Books, 1978), 117-18. See also Boccassini, II volo della mente, 303-9. 
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48. Jalal al-Dln Rami, Discourses of Rumi (or Fihi ma Fihi ), based on the original translation of 
A.J. Arberry, ed. DougMarman (Ames, Iowa: Omphaloskepsis, 2000), 47—49, http://www.ompha- 
loskepsis.com/collection/descriptions/discour.html (last accessed on January 24, 2009). 

49. As defined by Corbin in Corpo spirituale e terra celeste: Dall'Iran mazdeo alVIran sciita (Milan: 
Adelphi, 1986), which was originally published in French, without introduction, as Corps spirituel et 
terre celeste (Paris: Editions Buchet-Chastel, 1979). In its role as nexus between the intellective and the 
sensory worlds, the imaginal proves to be the realm most proper to the fulfillment of the human 
being’s potential; as such it plays a crucial role in the development of a number of Islamic authors, 
Ibn al-‘Arabl in particular. See Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge , esp. 112-24. 

50. Moevs, The Metaphysics of Dante's “Comedy,” 9. 

51. As Dante makes clear in his letter to Cangrande. See note 9, above. 

52. Dante does not tell us how the souls who have completed their process of penance access 
Paradise; there is no evidence that they need to enter earthly Paradise so as to be washed in the waters 
of Lethe and Eunoe, as Dante did (Statius simply helps with the ritual for the benefit of Dante, not 
of himself). Thanks to Statius’s example and Dante’s reference to his own case, it seems possible to 
infer that the souls must go through all terraces, although the length of their stay in each varies 
depending on each soul’s actual predicament. 

53. Dante Alighieri, The Divine Comedy, ed. Robert M. Durling and Ronald R. Martinez, vol. 
2, Purgatorio (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 10. 

54. “The souls who arrive on the shores of the mountain have repented their sins and have been 
forgiven—and they are actually now incapable of sinning, their state of grace is permanent. But most 
of them are still suffering from the effects of sin. In classical terms, they have brought their vices with 
them, and these must be corrected before they can rise to beatitude. The process of moral discipline 
that they must undergo is conceived partly in Aristotelian terms and is repeatedly compared to the 
training of falcons (see 14.143-51) or of horses (see the terminology of “spurs” and “reins” for 
instance, in 13.37-42)—an analogy that goes back at least as far as Plato’s myth of the chariot of the 
soul in the Phaedrus .” Ibid., 9-10. 

55. That process of taming culminates in Vergil’s famous last words to his pupil, Purg. 27.139-42. 
On Vergil’s role as falconer for the hand of God, see Boccassini, II volo della mente, 361-77. 

56. Peter Armour, The Door of Purgatory, 137 (emphasis added). 

57. Robin Kirkpatrick, Dante: The Divine Comedy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2004), 78-79 (emphasis added). 

58. Moevs, The Metaphysics of Dante's “Comedy,” 8 and 9. Moevs, however, does not address the 
issue of how this happens; he does not discuss the nature of the purgatorial process. If, as he states, 7, 
“to achieve salvation or eternal life” means “to know oneself not only as a thing in space-time, but 
also as one with the source of space-time. It is to awaken to oneself Christically as the subject, and not 
only the object, of experience, by voluntarily sacrificing the attachment to, or obsessive identification 
with, the finite,” we are not told how this can be, literally, “achieved.” This, I believe, is the focus 
of Dante’s Purgatorio and of the transmutative process therein enacted. 

59. This is the fitting word chosen by Mandelbaum, 9, to translate Dante’s “la materia e sorda” 
(Par. 1.129). 
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Dante’s Muhammad: Parallels between 
Islam and Arianism 

MARIA ESPOSITO FRANK 

M any scholarly works tackle different issues connected with 
Dante’s Muhammad, such as the question—first raised by Mi¬ 
guel Asm Palacios—of Muslim sources (the mi ‘raj material in 
the traditional literature known as hadith) as inspirations or models for the 
Commedia or the significance of the Islamic figures Dante encounters in 
his journey beyond. Formal or stylistic influences of Arab poetry on 
medieval European poetry, Dante’s poetry included, have also received 
attention. Here, I explore Dante’s own understanding of the Prophet of 
Islam as encountered in Inferno 28 as a historical figure and religious 
leader. 1 The placement of Muhammad in the eighth circle of Hell and the 
contrapasso assigned to him did not simply result from views of Islam and 
its Prophet that were widespread in Dante’s times. Rather, they express 
Dante’s particular understanding of Muhammad and reflect Dante’s own 
experiences and predilections. 

Modern scholars who have examined Christian responses to Islam from 
its inception throughout the Middle Ages agree almost unanimously in 
defining such responses from both Western and Eastern Christian writers 
as generally negative. Indeed, anti-Muslim sentiments, which led to mis¬ 
representations of Islam’s teachings and parody or caricature of its believ¬ 
ers, emerged with the rising of this new faith in the seventh century and 
persisted throughout the Middle Ages and afterward. 2 

Lack of accurate information about Islam—that is to say, ignorance of 
authentic Islamic sources and misunderstanding of these sources as well— 
gave rise to many distortions and outright attacks. In certain regions and 
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times, for example, Christian views of and attitudes toward Muslims re¬ 
flected fear of the new, and a sort of “anxiety/ 5 as Maria Rosa Menocal 3 
aptly put it, especially in the face of significant loss of territories and of 
the political and cultural expansion of Islamic civilization, not to mention 
the increasing number of conversions. For instance, the spread of Islam in 
modern Syria, Turkey, and Iraq after the success of the ‘Abbasids in 750 
was characterized by government policies which fostered conversions of 
Christian, Jews, and Magians in those regions not only by means of doc¬ 
trinal objections, but also by the promise of full political participation to 
converts. Hence, Christian treatises (in Syriac and Arabic) produced in 
such circumstances of pressure and dominance ought to be read as a re¬ 
sponse and a doctrinal defense of a politically unequal interlocutor to 
customarily voiced Islamic objections, a subject eloquently discussed by 
Sidney H. Griffith. 4 

Writings about Islam in medieval Eastern and Latin Christendom have 
often been characterized as apologetic or polemical. These labels help us 
understand the actual sentiments, conceptualizations, expectations, evalu¬ 
ations, and hopes that drove Christian authors to write those texts in the 
language and tone they chose. Yet the two categories often appear not so 
neatly separable, while the interaction of both apologetical and polemical 
tones and modes in one and the same text or one and same writer’s pro¬ 
duction, poses challenges to our interpretation and evaluation of Christian 
literature on Islam. More often than not, the polemical aspect of a particu¬ 
lar Christian text on Islam was accompanied by an apologetical purpose, 
and, vice versa, an apology of Christianity was suffused with polemical 
points. 

According to John Tolan’s nuanced distinction, apologetics and polem¬ 
ics indicate two different kinds of approaches and arguments used in 
Christian literature on Islam and Muslims. 5 Apologetical arguments are 
defensive, aimed at “protecting” and strengthening Christendom. Chris¬ 
tian apologetical literature reflects fear and hope, while stressing the sense 
of Christian identity that is perceived as being threatened from outside. 
The tenor of this literature depends on the context in which it was pro¬ 
duced, whether under direct Muslim rule or not, geographically close or 
less close to the Muslim world, and so forth. 

Polemical arguments are “offensive” arguments, in which Islam is sub¬ 
jected to doctrinal refutation, criticism, or attacks. Crass ignorance, misin¬ 
formation, or mere confusion about the new faith and the life of its 
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Prophet punctuate the history of Christian reactions to Islam, as one finds 
in both apologetics and polemics, which were copiously produced in the 
East as well as the West. In the most influential Christian writings con¬ 
cerning Islam from the seventh to early fourteenth centuries, perceptions 
changed, with Islam appearing first primarily as a military threat and only 
gradually as a spiritual menace as well. All the while, the prevailing idea 
in Christendom was that Islam would not last. 

In surveying apologetical or polemical Christian texts on Islam, we 
should start with Patriarch Sophronius’s sermon, which has been viewed 
as apologetical. The sermon was delivered during Christmas of 634 in 
Jerusalem, at the very height of the Muslim/Arab invasions, which he 
personally witnessed. Sophronius speaks of the invaders as “godless Sara¬ 
cens” and “barbarians” who had been sent for punishment. 6 

The tone is similar to that used by a contemporary of Sophronius, 
Maximus the Confessor. A theologian and a monk who wrote in the 
immediate aftermath of Arab invasions (between 634 and 640), Maximus 
decried the invaders as “a barbarous nation of the desert overrunning 
another land as if it were their own! To see our civilization laid waste by 
wild and untamed beasts which have merely the shape of a human form!” 7 
Also in the East (Melkite), the late seventh-century Syriac text known as 
Pseudo-Methodius’s Apocalypse (ca. 692 but purportedly written in 311) 
reiterates the same views. In this work the invasion of the pagan Ishmael- 
ites is “foretold” as the scourge of God—and Christians must repent. 

As Rollin Armour has argued, “In the eyes of Christian writers, Arabs 
were another in the series of invading peoples, barbarians, who had at¬ 
tacked the empire for centuries, this time from the south rather than the 
north, advancing against the eastern empire, not western Europe.” 8 In¬ 
deed, views of Muslims as barbarians, idolaters, or pagans sent to remind 
Christians to repent and reform can be found in a large number of texts 
by Christian authors, particularly during the first two centuries of Islamic 
expansion but also in the following centuries. Of course this kind of 
Christian response—that is, more in the apologetic than polemical 
mode—was predominant but not exclusive in this early period, when 
several polemical works were also composed: for example, in his Hodegos 
(among our earliest Melkite examples), Anastasius (d. 700), from the 
monastery of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai, interestingly enough refen 
to the Muslims as Monophysites (“this heresy is the root of the errors of 
the Arab”) and to their rejection of the Trinity. Having stated that, 
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though, Anastasius does not engage in doctrinal refutations. Furthermore, 
we observe discrepancies in the actual understanding or labeling on the 
part of Anastasius of Sinai, who in his Diegemata Steriktika (Narratives of 
Moral Support) calls the Saracens “unbelievers” and people “worse than 
demons.” 9 Decades later, however, we find real theological tracts, such as 
those of the prominent theologian John of Damascus (d. 749). With him, 
the level and the type of response to Islam appears to change. His Dispu- 
tatio Christiani et Saraceni (Disputation between a Christian and a Saracen), 
much read and widely known for centuries thereafter, offers an apologia 
that seems aimed at reinforcing Christian beliefs while showing the de¬ 
ceptive ways of Muslim questioning (it ends without the conversion of 
the interlocutor). On the other hand, in his De haeresibus (On Heresies), 
which constitutes the second part of his Fons scientiae (Fount of Knowl- 
edge), John stresses that Islam is yet another expression of “deviant Chris¬ 
tianities.” In fact, he identifies the religion of the Ishmaelites as the 
hundredth in his catalogue of heresies. 10 

John of Damascus’s oeuvre, which was influential in the East and West 
alike, mixes apologetic and polemic. John certainly met Islam at first hand, 
but his encounters did not result in full understanding and accuracy in his 
representation of the faith. The declared purpose of his writings was to 
instruct Christians in avoiding the evil of heresy: by the time he wrote, 
Christians had been converting to Islam in considerable numbers. In texts 
such as John’s we can trace in its early stages a response to Islam that rests 
on doctrinal arguments, although they are often coupled with apologetical 
ones. Among such texts are On True Religion by Theodore of Carra, 
known in Arabic as Abu Qurrah (d. ca. 820), and the Chronographia of 
Theophanes the Confessor, whose author, writing in 815, when Muslim 
rule was very well established in the Middle East, characterized Islam as a 
heresy that mixed Jewish and Christian elements, thereby reiterating the 
views of John of Damascus. Another interesting aspect of this chronicle is 
the explanation that the fault for the loss of Roman territory to the Arabs 
lies ultimately with the heresy of the Syrians and the adherence to it 
of the Byzantine emperor Heraclius. 11 To these texts one might add the 
exchange of letters known as The Apology of al-Kindt (formerly attributed 
to al-Maslh al-Kindl [d. 870], but probably composed in the tenth cen¬ 
tury), which can be considered both apologetical and polemical: it attacks 
Muslim doctrine, but its final part offers “an apologetical presentation of 
key Christian doctrines.” 12 
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Important works produced in the East, such as those already men¬ 
tioned, were translated into Latin relatively soon, and became more easily 
accessible to the readership in the West. In the West the mixing of polem¬ 
ical and apologetical traits was characteristic of most literature on Islam 
from the very beginning, starting with the Venerable Bede (ca. 672-735), 
whose portrayal of the Saracens changes throughout his writings. Initially 
he depicts them as “quasi-Christian” (when they have gotten only so far 
as Damascus), but by the time the Islamic conquest reached the western 
Mediterranean he identified them as “unbelievers” and “idolaters who 
worshiped Venus/Lucifer.” 13 

In the ninth century, most writings in the West about Islam became 
even more inflammatory or apocalyptic in tone. For example, the writings 
of ninth-century Spanish Christians such as the martyr Eulogius (. Memori- 
ale sanctorum , Liber apologeticus martyrum) and Paul Alvarus ( Indiculus lumino- 
sus ), discuss Muhammad as “precursor Antichristi” (forerunner of the 
Antichrist). 14 

Literary texts such as chansons de geste perpetuated the image of Saracens 
as idolaters, as did most chroniclers of the first crusade. In contrast, Guib- 
ert of Nogent (1064?-1125), himself a chronicler of the First Crusade, 
acknowledges that the Saracens are monotheists and that Muhammad is 
not their God. After looking in vain in the books of the doctors of the 
church, Guibert noticed and even lamented the lack of authoritative 
opinion on the subject. Consequently he relied on popular, folkloric 
sources in depicting Islam as heretical in its teachings and Muhammad as 
lewd in his behavior, as did the four hostile biographies of Muhammad 
that began to circulate in Latin during the twelfth century. 15 That same 
century saw attempts in western Europe to begin a serious study of Islam: 
Peter the Venerable commissioned the translation of several texts from 
Arabic into Latin, including The Apology of al-Kindl\ the Qur’an itself, and 
various Islamic tracts. A team of experienced translators, headed by Peter 
of Toledo and including Robert of Ketton, completed the project, which 
has been called the Corpus Toletanum, or Toledan Collection. These 
translations included works containing both facts and legends about Islam 
that were popular among Muslims, especially the stories of miracles and 
other wonders surrounding the life of the Prophet. At the head of the 
collection, Peter the Venerable placed his own apology as an introduction, 
Summa totius haeresis ac diabolicae sectae Saracenorum sine Hismelitarum (A 
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Summary of the Entire Heresy or Devilish Sect of the Saracens or Ishmae- 
lites). The importance of this collection has been discussed elsewhere, but 
for the sake of the present argument it is useful to repeat observations 
previously made about both the merits and faults of this great enterprise, 
namely, that while correctly describing the basic objections of the Mus¬ 
lims (to the Trinity, to the divinity of Jesus) and establishing with more 
accuracy certain facts, this collection still resorts to derogation (“barbar¬ 
ians,” “idolaters”), insinuations of diabolical intervention (in the beliefs 
of Muslims), and tendentious interpretations of Muhammad’s motives. In 
conclusion, the Corpus Toletanum became the vehicle for disseminating 
some pieces of reliable information about Muslim beliefs and Islamic lore, 
together with Mozarabic polemical views of Islam and Peter’s apologetic 
message. But Peter the Venerable’s contribution went beyond this, and in 
his Liber contra sectam sine haeresim Saracenorum (Book against the Sect or 
Heresy of the Saracens) we find exhortations not to use force or vio¬ 
lence—to approach the Saracens not with hatred or weapons but with 
love and words. Nonetheless, in this instance too there is something con¬ 
tradictory and rather disorienting (pun intended) in Peter’s advocacy of 
nonviolence when he supports the Crusades and—at the same time— 
criticizes the Christians for failing to evangelize. 16 

While support for the crusades was still voiced by people like Jacques 
de Vitry (d. 1240), Vincent of Beauvais in his Speculum historiale (Mirror 
of History, ca. 1250), and Fidentius of Padua in his Liber de recuperatione 
terrae sanctae (Book on the Recovery of the Holy Land, written between 
1266 and 1291), there were also advocates for peace. For example, con¬ 
sider the missions of Oliver of Paderborn and Francis of Assisi to the 
Egyptian sultan al-Kamil, during the Fifth Crusade. In the same irenic 
category one could also place the writings of William of Tripoli (1220- 
1273) and the anonymous De statu Saracenorum (On the Condition of the 
Saracens), a truly unusual book in that it speaks harmoniously of Islam 
and Christianity, showing the commonalities and basic agreement be¬ 
tween the two faiths, and never referring to Muhammad in derogatory 
terms. A final addition to this group (but not all scholars would equally 
include him under this rubric) would be the missionary work and writings 
(particularly the Confutatio Alcorani 17 ) of Riccoldo of Monte Croce. With 
his death in 1321 we arrive at the chronological limits of the present study. 

In the changing Christian perceptions—from viewing Muslims as bar¬ 
barians or idolaters to considering them as heretics who departed to a 
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greater or lesser extent from the Christian faith—we can chart a progres¬ 
sion. For the first two centuries Islam to the Christian meant above all a 
call to repentance; during those times Christians looked at Islam mostly, 
in Tolan’s words, as “a powerful military threat but a negligible spiritual 
menace,” and thought it would go away. 18 Tolan concludes that by refus¬ 
ing to acknowledge Islam as a new faith, Christian authors “imposed fa¬ 
miliar forms of the old Christian Roman Commonwealth on the new 
world of Islam.” Only six centuries after the time of the Prophet did 
Christian authors in the West (especially in the areas that were part of the 
new Muslim empire) begin to confront “the irreversible nature of the 
advent of Islam.” 19 After this realization they began to address the new 
faith on a doctrinal basis, as a Christological heresy. 20 

In my synthesis of a selected number of representative Christian re¬ 
sponses to Islam from its inception to the early fourteenth century, we 
can indeed detect the shift at which I previously hinted: a growing aware¬ 
ness that led from an Islam primarily viewed as barbarism and idolatry 
(which translated into an immediate dismissal of serious theological con¬ 
sideration) to the gradual disappearance of such views, with greater em¬ 
phasis placed on doctrinal issues. In other words, polemics prevailed over 
apologetics, as a different—though still faulty—understanding of Islam 
developed in Christendom in the late Middle Ages. Yet, as mentioned 
above, in relation to the Islamic world, Christian responses were not en¬ 
tirely clear-cut as either apologetic or polemic. The oscillation of authors 
between the two modes shows that their views of Islam were not abso¬ 
lutely fixed. 

As we have seen above, in contrast to Crusade chronicles, chansons de 
geste, and other literary texts where the image of the Saracens as idolaters 
was perpetuated in twelfth-century Europe, Guibert of Nogent wisely 
stated that the Saracens were monotheists and that Muhammad (whom 
he called “Mathomus”) was their prophet, not their God, though at the 
same time Guibert denigrated and mocked the Prophet. On the one hand, 
Guibert openly acknowledged the need for a better knowledge of Islam 
and a sound refutation of Islam on theological grounds; on the other, he 
did not advance that cause himself. The case of Peter the Venerable is 
even more telling in this regard: despite his great devotion to the study of 
Islam, he once wrote that he truly did not know whether to refer to 
Muslims as “heretics” on account of their faith or as “pagans” on account 
of their practices. 21 Often represented as a set of beliefs that included a 
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mixture of Jewish and Christian elements, the newer faith was not under¬ 
stood as being based on a new revelation. The categories through which 
Christian authors of the Middle Ages read the phenomenon inevitably led 
to confusion and misidentification. 

Turning to the Italian scene of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
century, I should also stress the role that millenarianism must have played 
in closing other possible approaches of Christians to Islam. Millenarian 
views of a final age that would bring to completion apocalyptic prophesies 
were certainly influential in certain circles and obviously held in high 
regard by someone like Dante, as the presence of Joachim of Fiore in his 
Paradiso unequivocally attests. 

Dante’s portrayal of Muhammad, whom we meet in Inferno 28.22-42 
in the ninth bolgia of the eighth circle, deserves to be examined within 
such a context: 


Gia veggia, per mezzul perdere o lulla, 
com’ io vidi un, cosi non si pertugia, 
rotto dal mento infin dove si trulla. 

Tra le gambe pendevan le minugia; 
la corata pareva e ’1 tristo sacco 
che merda fa di quel che si trangugia. 

Mentre che tutto in lui veder m’attacco, 

guardommi e con le man s’aperse il petto, 
dicendo: “Or vedi com’ io mi dilacco! 
vedi come storpiato e Maometto! 

Dinanzi a me sen va piangendo All, 
fesso nel volto dal mento al ciuffetto. 

E tutti li altri che tu vedi qui, 

seminator di scandalo e di scisma 
fuor vivi, e pero son fessi cosi. 

Un diavolo e qua dietro che n’accisma 
si crudelmente, al taglio de la spada 
rimettendo ciascun di questa risma, 
quand’ avem volta la dolente strada; 
pero che le ferite son richiuse 
prima ch’altri dinanzi li rivada. 

Ma tu chi se’ . . . 

Muhammad appears ripped from the chin to his anus; his contrapasso is to 
be eternally severed by the sword of a devil as he completes his circle and 
his body’s split closes up again. Dante places him among the sowers of 
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discord, the dividers. This assignment indicates that he saw Muhammad 
as a schismatic, a Christian schismatic as opposed to a heretic. 

To grasp this point better, one should consult the oldest commentaries 
of the Commedia to see how they elucidated pertinent passages in Inferno 
28. Commentators from Jacopo Alighieri (1322) to Cristoforo Landino 
(1481) refer to Muhammad as either an impostor or an apostate-heretic. 
They cite and accept the legend widely spread in the Middle Ages (which 
Dante might have learned from Brunetto Latini’s Tresor or Jacobus de 
Voragine’s Golden Legend) according to which Muhammad was a cardinal 
who failed to obtain election to the papacy and avenged himself by estab¬ 
lishing a rival religion. 22 

Most commentators also refer to the legend of the “imposture,” which 
Theophanes the Confessor’s Chronographia helped to spread. In this legend 
the monk Bahlra of the genuine Islamic tradition undergoes major distor¬ 
tions at the hands of Christian apologists. In Islamic sources, the monk is 
presented as a holy hermit whom young Muhammad encounters during 
a journey in Syria accompanied by his uncle Abu Talib. The holy hermit 
recognizes in Muhammad the signs of his role as a prophet and instructs 
him in the pure monotheistic religion. But the anchorite of the Christian 
texts—under various different names, depending on the text transmitting 
the story—has now become a Nestorian, Jacobite, or Arian who wants 
to take revenge on the community that had rejected him and finds in 
Muhammad an “ally,” so to speak, for his plan. Alternatively, the monk 
is presented as a man as ambitious as Muhammad, who follows his plans 
in order to achieve, thanks to a false faith, great political and economic 
power. Many variations occur on these two themes, which often include 
yet another monk (Waraqa ibn Nawfal) and many imaginative details il¬ 
lustrating tricks and gimmicks that were thought to have marked the 
foundation of Islam and made it believable. 23 For the sake of brevity, we 
simply note that such stories, which informed interpretations of Dante’s 
Muhammad as well as general views of Islam in the Italian peninsula, 
conveyed a view of Muhammad as an apostate (the legend of the cardi¬ 
nal), or a deceiver, or an impostor. 24 

The general portrayal of Islam and Muhammad in the oldest commen¬ 
taries on Inferno 28 does not deviate from that of the Christian apologetics 
and polemics discussed above, since those works (and the views they fos¬ 
tered) had by the fourteenth century become well known. Dante’s com¬ 
mentators therefore echoed and sometimes conflated or interwove themes 
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and stories of that repertoire when glossing Inferno 28.22-40, in the belief 
that what they found reflected in Dante’s portrayal of Muhammad was 
the poetic counterpart of the purportedly historical Muhammad discussed 
by major ecclesiastic as well as intellectual authorities from the seventh 
century to their own day. Of course, Dante too must have been familiar 
with the histories and stories (many coming from the East) that for centu¬ 
ries had circulated in the Latin West. These texts were highly regarded, 
because they were penned by ecclesiastic authorities or established intel¬ 
lectuals. Moreover, we should take into account the circulation of popular 
legends, perhaps similar in content to their most learned counterparts, that 
flourished in oral tradition. 

In my view, however, Dante did not fully subscribe to any of the tradi¬ 
tional accounts and interpretations of Islamic history and of its Prophet. 
He approached the Islamic question with regard to its origins, by looking 
at the figure of Muhammad and his role as a new religious leader who 
promoted division within Christianity. While it is not possible to list all 
Christian apologetics and polemics with which Dante was acquainted, it 
can be demonstrated that an intellectual of his stature in medieval Italy 
would have had significant exposure (direct or indirect) to the most au¬ 
thoritative Christian texts that dealt with Islam from historical and reli¬ 
gious points of view. Indeed, the documentation collected and analyzed 
by Brenda Deen Schildgen confirms and illustrates clearly this level of 
familiarity. 25 Recent scholarship has also shown that Dante’s interest in 
the Islamic world extended beyond religion to other areas as well, such as 
falconry, while Karla Mallette has traced intriguing connections between 
the figure of Manfred in Purgatorio 3 and Dante’s perception of Islam and 
Arabic culture. 26 

Dante’s study of Islam and Arabic culture has turned out to be multifac¬ 
eted. My intent here is not to reiterate or corroborate the specific and 
important points made by other scholars or to remind of the old issues of 
Dante’s borrowings from Islamic eschatology in general and from Islamic 
literature of the mi ‘raj in particular, which date back to Asm Palacios’s 
work. Rather, I wish to show that, although Dante most likely knew the 
origin of Islam through anti-Islamic Christian literature, his own outlook 
on the phenomenon was singular and insightful. 

To begin with Hell, Dante the poet has Muhammad himself illustrate 
what sort of denizens inhabit the ninth bolgia of the eighth circle: “E tutti 
li altri che tu vedi qui, / seminator di scandalo e di scisma / fuor vivi, e 
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pero son fessi cosi” ( Inf. 28.34-36). Thus Dante did not place Muham¬ 
mad among the heretics. Often in the Middle Ages heretic was used loosely 
in vituperation. 27 However, this particular canticle pays detailed attention 
to the meticulous classification of sins and to the corresponding topogra¬ 
phy of the infernal realm. 28 In Dante’s Hell heretics are placed in the sixth 
circle in flaming tombs, right behind the gates of the city of Dis. 29 They 
are also the protagonists of Canto 10, where people of his own time 
and city—Farinata, Cavalcanti, and Frederick II, representatives of the 
“Epicurean” heresy—take the stage. Yet Muhammad is placed in a differ¬ 
ent circle, in the company of Ali and of other dividers. Indeed, textual 
allusions and biographical facts have led me to believe that Dante’s per¬ 
ception of Muhammad was tied to the figure of Arius. 30 

John of Damascus, Eulogius of Cordoba, Peter of Cluny, 31 and Ric- 
coldo of Monte Croce had discussed Islam as a form of Arianism. None, 
however, had gone into great depth about the relationship, since appar¬ 
ently the mere mention of it sufficed. In the centuries during which Ari¬ 
anism was actively battled, the doctrine had been seen as an attack on 
the central dogmas of the Trinity and Incarnation. The parallel between 
Arianism and Islam that these authors drew is easily understood if we 
consider that the early fourth-century Libyan theologian Arius was 
known in his times, and throughout the Middle Ages, as a negator of the 
dogmas of Trinity and Incarnation, in the same way as Muhammad came 
to be viewed later. But although Arius was an extremely controversial 
figure during his lifetime, his theological positions were not universally 
condemned. On the contrary, he had on his side powerful ecclesiastic 
authorities—Eusebius of Caesarea and Eusebius of Nicomedia among the 
most prominent—and many Asian churches favored his ideas, which con¬ 
trasted with the orthodox dogma of the eternal deity of Christ and his 
equality with the Father (homoousia) . 32 In short, over his entire life Arius 
was not cast entirely outside the church, even when condemned by the 
Synod of Alexandria (320), banished by the Emperor Constantine, and 
anathematized by the Council of Nicea (325). During such periods, Arius 
moved elsewhere, such as Asia Minor and Illyria, where he was well 
received and supported. 

At the end of Arius’s life, the emperor himself ordered the Athanasians 
(that is, the followers of Arius’s theological archenemy, Athanasius) 33 in 
Alexandria to receive Arius back in the orthodox church and give him 
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communion. Various documents record that Arius died in Constantino¬ 
ple, after an audience with the emperor at the imperial palace, and before 
receiving communion. 34 His death took place in a public latrine, where 
he fainted and “falling headlong he burst asunder in the middle” (Athanas¬ 
ius, Letter 54 to Serapion). In the words of Socrates Scholasticus: “Together 
with the evacuations, his bowels protruded, followed by copious hemor¬ 
rhage, and the descent of the smaller intestines. Moreover, portions of his 
spleen and liver were carried off in the effusion of blood, so he almost 
immediately died” (Historia ecclesiastica 1.38). Sozomen’s account (Historia 
ecclesiastica 2.30) is very similar, while Epiphanius of Salamis in his Panarion 
(Books 2 and 3) notices that Arius’s death is like that of Judas (Acts 1.8). 35 

It is worth noticing that Arius did not die (in 336) as a heretic, since 
he had been officially reinstated in the church before his sudden expira¬ 
tion (which his supporters believed had been caused by poisoning). Unless 
we subscribe to the persistence of the Athanasian current, it would be 
hard to label Arius a heretic, especially if we consider, together with the 
circumstances of his life and work, that his were times of transition in the 
early development of the still nascent Christian church, during which 
doctrines were being constantly debated, and shifting interpretations with 
consequent divisions of various sorts were not uncommon: Athanasius 
himself was repeatedly driven out of his church and office by official 
authorities, and spent seventeen of his forty-five years as bishop in exile. 
Arius was, more than anything else, a heterodox theologian, a most strik¬ 
ing and certainly memorable figure because of how Arianism developed 
in its manifold expressions in the succeeding two and a half centuries. 

That the intriguing figure of Arius attracted Dante’s interest is testified 
by his appearance in Paradiso 13, the fourth sphere, the Heaven of the Sun, 
where Saint Thomas warns against hasty judgment and unwise decisions. 

E questo ti sia sempre piombo a’ piedi 
per farti mover lento com’uom lasso 
e al si e al no che tu non vedi: 
che quelli e tra li stolti bene a basso, 
che sanza distizione afferma e nega 
ne Tun cosi come nelTaltro passo: 
perch’ elli ’ncontra che piu volte piega 
Toppinion corrente in falsa parte, 
e poi l’affetto l’intelletto lega. 

Vie piu che ’ndamo da riva si parte, 

perche non toma tal qual e’ si move, 
chi pesca per lo vero e non ha l’arte. 
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E di cio sono al mondo aperte prove 

Parmenide, Melisso e Brisso e molti, 
li quali andaro e non sapean dove; 
si fe Sabellio e Arrio e quelli stolti 

che furon come spade a le Scritture 
in render torti li diritti void. 

Non sien le genti, ancor troppo sicure 
a giudicar, si come quei che stima 
le biade in campo pria che sien mature. 

(Par. 13.112-32) 

Since Anus as a heretic is obviously not a denizen of Heaven, he is 
mentioned only briefly in Thomas’s speech, which spreads over three 
cantos ( Par. 10-13). 36 Thomas’s disquisition on necessary distinctions be¬ 
gins in this context of kingly wisdom, that is to say, a kind of practical 
wisdom or prudence, and through the negative examples of ancient phi¬ 
losophers and theologians (such as Arius), the Doctor Angelicus warns 
against poor judgment and rash conclusions. 

Although Dante mentions Arius by name only once (Par. 13.127), he 
is not downplayed, and while Arius was too notorious to need further 
elaboration in order to be identified, Dante’s mere hint has the effect of 
kindling the reader’s curiosity about Arius’s specific destination, which 
remains untold. The Libyan theologian was an elusive, ultimately inde¬ 
finable figure who seems to have intrigued and inspired Dante, apparently 
for his heterodoxy. The spada of lines 127-29 is a metaphor that equates 
Arius (as well as Sabellius) to concave blades that, while mirroring, crook 
the straight face of the scriptures. The image certainly carries overtones 
of heretical violence, 37 but it is also a vivid link with Inf. 28.38, where 
Muhammad tells of the devil’s spada that splits open the bodies of the 
schismatic after each healing that takes place at the end of each circling. 

To Thomas’s image of Arius as a sword distorting the truth of the 
scriptures and to the image of the sword of the devil in the ninth pouch 
of the eighth circle of Hell the reader familiar with the widespread ac¬ 
counts of Arius’s death would almost automatically link the ripped open 
body of this heterodox theologian in the latrine of Constantinople during 
his final hour. The fact that Dante chose to portray Muhammad in Hell 
as ripped in the middle in the same way the dying Arius is described will 
hardly seem a coincidence. No coincidence at all, considering also that, if 
Dante was simply looking for detractive ways to depict Muhammad in 
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Hell, he had ample materials at his disposal. 38 Dante could have drawn, 
for instance, from one of the widespread (in Italy and the Latin West in 
general) legends that narrated Muhammad’s death as eaten by pigs or dogs, 
in a state of drunkenness or of delusion about his resurrection. 39 

Dante’s peculiar, implicit association between the role and significance 
of Arius’s life and that of Muhammad relates to another eloquent presence 
in Dante’s work and life: Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius (ca. 480- 
524). Boethius’s influence on Dante’s thought and work goes well beyond 
the many mentions of or quotations from his writings (the most memora¬ 
ble of which may be Inf. 5.121-23) 40 and frequent references to him, 
especially in the Convivio (particularly Conv. 1.2.13). The echoes of Boe¬ 
thius’s Consolation are innumerable when Dante discusses fortune, provi¬ 
dence, and, of course, philosophy (especially Inf. 7.68-96, when Vergil 
explains fortune as a minister of the will of providence). In each of Dante’s 
representations of Providence as incomprehensibly benevolent (Inf. 
20.28-30 or Par. 19), critics have detected Dante’s philosophical alle¬ 
giance to Boethius. Likewise, Boethius’s influence can be discerned in 
Dante’s casting of Lady Philosophy, his allegories in the Convivio (personi¬ 
fication of Philosophy) and Purgatorio 19 (Dante’s dream), and in Be¬ 
atrice’s speech at the end of Paradiso 1. V. E. Watts concluded that “The 
Divine Comedy as a whole could be regarded as a great elaboration of 
Boethius’ concept of the ascent of the soul to the contemplation of the 
mind of God and its return to its true home or patria in the scheme of the 
universe.” 41 

It is particularly relevant in this context that Boethius was also the first 
of the scholastics, and it is exactly in the scholastic perspective that, during 
Dante’s time, Islam appeared not to be a religion of truth on account of 
its total reliance on divine revelation to the exclusion of any human ca¬ 
pacity for reasoning in the pursuit of true knowledge of God. 

In sum, the centrality of Boethius in Dante’s professional life cannot be 
overemphasized. But biographical parallels in the lives of Boethius and 
Dante explain the latter’s strong empathy for the former, for both men 
suffered false accusations of political corruption and an ensuing condem¬ 
nation to exile and death. Boethius died as an orthodox martyr, or at least 
so the Middle Ages considered his life sacrifice. 42 Theodoric, the Ostro¬ 
goth king under whom Boethius rose to high distinction in political life, 
was Arian. Boethius’s close relations with the growing power of the Byz¬ 
antine East as a political and religious power played a role in Theodoric’s 
distrust (and execution) of Boethius. 43 
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Whether the accusation that Boethius had entered into treasonous ne¬ 
gotiations with the Eastern Empire was well founded or not, Boethius 
was tortured for days and then bludgeoned to death at Pavia in 524 or 
525. 

The cult of Saint Severinus Boethius, although at least as old as the 
ninth century, became particularly popular in the thirteenth century in 
Pavia. Dante knew of Boethius’s resting place in the church of San Pietro 
in Cielo d’Oro in Pavia: 

Or se tu l’occhio de la mente trani 

di luce in luce dietro a le mie lode, 
gia de l’ottava con sete rimani. 

Per veder ogne ben dentro vi gode 
l’anima santa che ’1 mondo fallace 
fa manifesto a chi di lei ben ode. 

Lo corpo ond’ ella fu cacciata giace 

giuso in Cieldauro; ed essa da martiro 
e da essilio venne a questa pace. 

(Par. 10.121-29) 

Indeed, Dante gives Boethius a notable place in Heaven as the eighth of 
twelve spirits that welcome and crown the pilgrim and Beatrice in the 
Sphere of the Sun, the Heaven of Wisdom—where Arius is mentioned 
by Thomas Aquinas as a sword blade twisting the straight face of the 
scriptures. 

Boethius took issue with Arius and Arianism in two of his four Opus- 
cula sacra, namely, On Catholic Faith and On Trinity, where he discussed 
the Trinity as three hypostases /personae as well as the crucial mystery of 
the union of both the divine and human nature in the person of Christ, 
through his own, new application of the methods of philosophy (logical 
methods and the terminology of Aristotle) to theological problems. 

As Dante would have known, the controversy that Arius started in the 
early fourth century stemmed from a theological distortion akin to the 
one Muhammad made in the seventh century, and as Dante observed 
firsthand, both Arianism and Islam had long-lasting divisive effects. In the 
Italian peninsula Arianism had been at the center of the well-known 
fourth-century polemic of Homoians versus anti-Homoians. This furor 
had involved many ecclesiastics, including the most prominent church 
authorities of the time, first and foremost the pro-Nicene bishop of Milan, 
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Ambrose. As Daniel H. Williams has stressed, Arianism represents several 
distinctly different theological viewpoints. The very term Arianism, “rhe¬ 
torically conceived in a polemical context,” is thus a misnomer “whose 
continued use . . . served only to cloud historical description of those 
groups who were at most indirectly related to the theology espoused by 
the presbyter Arius.” 44 In this light it becomes even more understandable 
how during the Middle Ages parallels were easily drawn between the 
theologies of Arianism and Islam. Indeed, both were understood as having 
their origin within the Christian community and believed to be responsi¬ 
ble for breaking the unity of Christendom while refusing the triune God 
and the theology of Incarnation, both of which Dante most solemnly 
celebrates in the climactic vision at the end of his celestial journey. 

Writing of Dante’s relations with the Islamic culture, Karla Mallette 
has observed that the poet worked at a time when Muslims and Christians 
lived together in close proximity in Sicily and on the Iberian peninsula. 
Despite what scholars believed for a long time, the frontiers between the 
Christian and Muslim communities in these areas were not impermeable. 
In fact, cultural contacts and exchanges were frequent and meaningful. 
For this reason medievalists such as Mallette have objected to Edward 
Said’s view, expressed in his Orientalism , that Muslims and the Orient 
were seen by Christians as radically “other.” 45 On the contrary, in north¬ 
ern Mediterranean areas an interpenetration (a “compenetrazione inter- 
discorsiva,” in Maria Corti’s expression) 46 enabled Dante to recognize the 
scientific work of the Arabs and to conceive of Islam and Christianity not 
as separate civilizations but as one (even if not homogeneous and uni¬ 
form). Within that world religious differences or controversies that tore 
apart Christendom appeared to Dante as battles between an orthodoxy 
and various heterodoxies rather than between Christians and infidels or 
pagans. 47 

Dante assimilates the figure of Arius and his theology (which is signifi¬ 
cantly labeled today an archetypal heresy) to the Prophet of Islam and 
Islamic theology. Perhaps out of an uneasiness at classifying a figure as 
complex as Arius in a simple category, Dante does not indicate a precise 
place in the realms of the afterlife for the heterodox Libyan theologian. 
Yet he puts Muhammad among the Christian schismatics. Furthermore, 
he shows the Prophet in the company of his son-in-law, Ali, whom Dante 
so perspicaciously portrays as the one responsible for yet another schism 
within the Islamic heterodoxy. 48 In such instances, as well as in that of 
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Manfred, the “Saracen,” 49 excommunicated by various popes yet placed 
on the threshold of Purgatory, enwrapped in an aura of martyrdom, 50 
Dante selects unsettling and uncanny historical figures to address absolu- 
tistic claims or monopolies on the part of the official Christian orthodoxy, 
or to respond to divisive forces that he saw as undermining the core of 
orthodox theology (Trinity, Incarnation)—or to bridge a gap between 
them. 

With his appeal to reason, as a skilled practitioner of Aristotelian logic, 
the dialektikotatos (acute reasoner) Arius, and the Ishmaelite Muhammad, 
“the second Arius” (“God neither begets nor is He begotten,” Qur’an, 
Sura 112), proved themselves responsible for violating the unity of the 
Christian community. By lacerating the body of that community they 
damaged the foundational mystery of Christ’s relation to God. That mys¬ 
tery opens Paradiso 10: 

Guardando nel suo Figlio con l’Amore 
che l’uno e l’altro etternamente spira, 
lo primo e ineffabile Valore 
quanto per mente e per loco si gira 

con tant’ordine fe, ch’esser non puote 
sanza gustar di lui chi cio rimira. 

With these words Dante introduces here the Sphere of the Sun, the 
Heaven where Thomas tells us of both Boethius and Arius in contrasting 
terms: the former “saw the Greatest Good” and has the merit of making 
“the world’s deceit most plain to all who hear him carefully”; the latter, 
as to metaphysical topography, belongs to the unidentified crowd of those 
“who went their way but knew not where to go” and “were to Holy 
Scripture / sword blades distorting images of truth.” 

At the end of Paradiso 33 the mystery returns—the mystery of the dual 
nature of Christ and of a triune God is disclosed to Dante the pilgrim: he 
sees three concentric, differently colored circles, and an image of man 
depicted on the second circle. The pilgrim is absorbed by that fact and 
tries to understand how the circle and the image can be united, how God 
and man can form a unity. In a momentary flash of intuition he under¬ 
stood what remains ineffable. With this vision, the impenetrability of the 
mystery is reasserted, and the poem ends. 

University of Hartford 
West Hartford, Connecticut 
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1. I base my discussion on this locus in the Commedia, where Muhammad is unequivocally and 
directly presented. I do not take into account passages such as Purgatorio 32.130-36, where the dragon 
that emerges from the ground to plant his poisonous tail in the chariot was by some commentators 
read as an allusion to, or allegory of, Muhammad. Allegories in the Commedia are numerous, central, 
and crucial to the poeticity/poeticness of the text, and they cannot be disregarded or downplayed; 
nevertheless, it is equally important to acknowledge that, in a historical approach to the issue, precise 
identifications derived from allegorical interpretations of this kind are not feasible unless they are 
corroborated by other, less obscure indications within the poem itself or elsewhere by its own author. 

2. In this largely negative picture, an exceptional period followed the peak of the “Cordovan 
martyr movement,” after the 860s, when the more extreme Christians moved north and the remain¬ 
ing Christians coexisted peacefully with their Muslim neighbors. In addition to works cited below, 
works dealing generally with Christian views of Islam or Christian responses to Islam during the 
Middle Ages include the following: Carl Heinrich Becker, “Christian Polemic and the Formation of 
Islamic Dogma,” in Muslims and Others in Early Islamic Society, ed. Robert Hoyland (Burlington, Vt.: 
Ashgate, 2004); Benjamin Z. Kedar, Crusade and Mission: European Approaches toward the Muslims 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1984); Bernard Lewis, Islam and the West (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1993); Marie Therese d’Alvemy and Charles Burnett, La connaissance de 
VIslam dans VOccident medieval (Ashgate, U.K.: Variorum, 1994); Michael Frassetto and David R. 
Blanks, eds., Western Views of Islam in Medieval and Early Modern Europe: Perception of Other (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1999); Sidney H. Griffith, The Church in the Shadow of the Mosque: Christians 
and Muslims in the World of Islam (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2007). 

3. Maria Rosa Menocal, The Arabic Role in Medieval Literary History: A Forgotten Heritage (Philadel¬ 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1987), 115-35. 

4. Sidney H. Griffith, “Comparative Religion in the Apologetics of the First Christian Arabic 
Theologians,” in Proceedings of the PMR Conference 4 (1979): 63-87. 

5. See, for example, John V. Tolan, Saracens: Islam in the Medieval European Imagination (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2002). 

6. Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, Christmas sermon of 634, in “Die Weihnachtspredigt des 
Sophronios,” ed. Hermann Usener, Rheinisches Museum NF 41 (1886), 500-516, and Epistola Synod- 
ica, in Patrologiae cursus completus, Series Graeca, ed. J.-P. Migne, 87.3:3147-200 (hereafter PG). Salient 
passages from both texts are quoted in translation in John C. Lamoreaux, “Early Eastern Christian 
Responses to Islam,” in Medieval Christian Perceptions of Islam, ed. John Victor Tolan (New York: 
Routledge, 1996), 3-31, esp. 14-15. For discussion, see Robert G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others 
Saw it (1997; repr., Princeton, N.J.: Darwin Press, 2007), 67—73; Rollin Armour Sr., Islam, Christian¬ 
ity, and the West: A Troubled History (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 2002), 40. 

7. PG 91, 540, quoted in translation in Lamoreaux, “Early Eastern Christian Responses to 
Islam,” 14. 

8. Armour, Islam, Christianity, and the West, 40-41. 

9. Tolan, Saracens, 43-44; J. C. Lamoreaux, “Early Eastern Christian Responses to Islam,” 
20 - 21 . 
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10. Or the 101st, depending on the editions of the text. The Disputation between a Saracen and a 
Christian and On the Heresies are available in Greek with English translation in Daniel J. Sahas, John of 
Damascus on Islam: The Heresy of the Ishmaelites (Leiden: Brill, 1972). See also Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 
480-90. 

11. The pressure upon Heraclius by Monophysite Syrians to embrace the Monothelite heresy 
“rent the Church in two,’’ as Theophanes eloquently put it: see Tolan, Saracens , 65. 

12. Ibid., 61-63. 

13. Richard William Southern, Western Views of Islam in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1962), 17—18; Tolan, Saracens, 73, 130, 226; Armour, Islam, Christianity, 
and the West , 45-46. 

14. Thomas E. Burman, Religious Polemics and the Intellectual History of the Mozarabs, c. 1050-1200 
(Leiden: Brill, 1994), 33-37; Tolan, Saracens, 83-97; Armour, Islam, 48-49. Paul Alvarus and Eulog- 
ius were pupils of Speraindeo, abbot of the Cordovan basilica of Saint Zoilus, who in the 820s to 
830s wrote a polemical disputation against Islam, a treatise in defense of the Trinity and Incarnation, 
and also about two martyrs executed by Muslim authorities in the 820s. 

15. Salient passages from Guibert’s De gesta per Francos are discussed in Tolan, Saracens, 135—47, 
passim; Norman Daniel, Islam and the West, rev. ed. (Oxford: Oneworld Publications, 1993), 169; 
and The Dante Encyclopedia, s.v. “Islam and Islamic Culture.” For detailed studies of the portrayals of 
the Prophet and Islam in popular (and learned) sources, see Sidney H. Griffith, “The Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad: His Scripture and His Message according to the Christian Apologies in Arabic and Syriac 
from the First Abbasid Century,” in La vie du Prophete Mahomet: Colloque de Strasbourg, Octobre 1980, 
ed. Toufic Fahd (Paris, 1983), reprinted in The Life of Muhammad, ed. Uri Rubin (Aldershot: Ashgate 
Variorum, 1998), 345-92; and Robert G. Hoyland, “The Earliest Christian Writings on Muhammad: 
An Appraisal” in The Biography of Muhammad: The Issues of the Sources, ed. Harald Motzki, Islamic 
History and Civilization, Studies and Texts, vol. 32 (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 276-97. Hoyland’s chapter 
contains a rich bibliography and includes in its discussion the controversial work by Patricia Crone 
and Michael Cook, Hagarism: The Making of the Islamic World (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1977). 

16. Armour, Islam, Christianity, and the West, 80-85. All the mentioned texts concerning Islam 
written by Peter the Venerable are available, in the original Latin language, in James Kritzeck, Peter 
the Venerable and Islam (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1964), which includes an analysis 
of all Peter’s writings on Islam. With particular regard to Peter’s Letter 111 to Bernard of Clairvaux, 
see Gillian R. Knight, The Correspondence between Peter the Venerable and Bernard of Clairvaux. A Seman¬ 
tic and Structural Analysis (Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate 2002), 144-53. 

17. On William of Tripoli and his Notitia de Machometo, and on the De statu Saracenorum as well 
as on Riccoldo and his other writings ( Contra legem Saracenorum, Five letters on the Fall of Acre), see 
Ovey N. Mohammed, Muslim-Christian Relations: Past, Present, Future (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis 
Books, 1999), 47—49; Tolan, Saracens, 211, 245—55; Daniel, Islam and the West, 220—40, 291—96; and 
Armour, Islam, Christianity, and the West, 59-60, 89-92. 

18. Tolan, Saracens, 42-43. 

19. Ibid., 67. 

20. Christian (Arab) texts that may not have been terribly influential but that were composed in 
the period Tolan singled out (the first two centuries) have been discussed in theological dissertations 
focusing on the main mysteries of the Christian faith (Trinity, Incarnation, Redemption through 
Christ), as we can see in the Arab Melkite writings recently studied by Mark Swanson, “Cross of 
Christ in the Earliest Arabic Melkite Apologies,” and, most notably, in Samir Khalil Samir’s presenta¬ 
tion of the apology preserved in Mount Sinai, Library of the Monastery of Saint Catherine, MS Sinai 
Arabic 154 (a late eighth- to early ninth-century manuscript), a text extremely interesting especially 
for its use of Qur’anic and biblical passages together. Both studies are in Christian Arabic Apologetics 
during the Abbasid Period (750-1258), ed. Samir Khalil Samir and Jorgen S. Nielsen, Studies in the 
History of Religions, 63 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1994). 

21. The most relevant passage occurs in Peter’s Uber contra sectam siue haeresim Saracenorum: “Sed 
utrum Mahumeticus error heresis dici debeat, et eius sectatores heretici uel aethnici uocari, non satis 
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discemo. Video enim eos hinc hereticorum more de fide Christiana quaedam suscipere, quaedam 
abicere, hinc ritu pagano quod nulla unquam heresis fecisse scribitur, facere pariter et docere. ...” 
(Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable and Islam, 227). This passage, however, is part of a complex dissertation 
on the definition, manifestations, and effects of heresy, which—interestingly for the specific point to 
be later made in my study—refers also to Arianism, although Peter does not equate the “Moham¬ 
medan error” to what he saw as the most devastating of the early heresies. For a discussion of Islam 
as a Christian heresy, see also Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable and Islam, 141-49, and The Letters of Peter 
the Venerable, ed. Giles Constable (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1967), 1:274-99, esp. 
294-299, and 2:275-84; and The Correspondence between Peter the Venerable and Bernard of Clairvaux, 
ed. Gillian R. Knight (Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate, 2002) 144-53, esp. 150. For a reading of Peter’s 
understanding of, and response to, Islam within the larger context of Cluniac ideology, see Domini¬ 
que Iogna-Prat, Order and Exclusion: Cluny and Christendom Face Heresy, Judaism, and Islam (1000— 
1150) (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univerity Press, 2002), esp. 343-47. 

22. The explanation of the origin of a new religion as a reaction to unfulfilled expectations or 
ambitions had also been presented in the case of the fourth-century theologian Arius, with whom 
Muhammad was linked, as discussed below. 

23. For discussions of these legends, see Alessandro D’Ancona, “La leggenda di Maometto in 
Occidente,” Giomale storico della letteratura italiana 13 (1889): 199-281, republished as A. D’Ancona, 
La Leggenda di Maometto in Occidente, ed. Andrea Borruso (Rome: Salerno, 1994); Enrico Cerulli, 
Nuove ricerche sul Libro della scala e la conoscenza dellTslam in Occidente (Vatican: Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 1972); and Paola Locatin, “Maometto negli antichi commenti alia Commedia,” L’Alighieri 
20 (2002): 41-75. 

24. I do not include here any of the numerous denigrations of the Prophet as a lewd, lustful 
person (or other equally derogative characterizations and descriptions, especially concerning the death 
of the Prophet), because—although often included in the legend transmitted by Christian texts— 
these kinds of references are irrelevant to the present discussion. What is most pertinent for my 
argument has to do strictly and exclusively with Dante’s perception of the meaning and impact of 
the religious message of Islam and of Muhammad as its messenger. 

25. Brenda Deen Schildgen, Dante and the Orient (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2002), 
esp. chaps. 2 and 3. See also Philip F. Kennedy, “The Muslim Sources of Dante?” in The Arab 
Influence in Medieval Europe, ed. Dionisius Agius and Richard Hitchcock (Reading, U.K.: Ithaca Press, 
1994), 63-82. 

26. On falconry, see Daniela Boccassini, II volo della mente (Ravenna: Longo, 2003), as well as her 
contribution to this volume, 157—82. In both she considers the literary, artistic, philosophical, and 
spiritual implications of falconry, as cultivated in Italy thanks to the influence of Frederick II, which 
attracted Dante’s attention. On Manfred, see Karla Mallette, “Dante e l’lslam: sul canto III del 
Purgatoriof Rivista di storia e letteratura religiosa 41, no. 1 (2006): 39-62, as well as her essay in the 
present collection, 220 n. 4 and 223 n. 42. 

27. Jeffrey Burton Russell, Dissent and Order in the Middle Ages: The Search for Legitimate Authority 
(New York: Twayne Publishers, 1992), 2-3. 

28. Alison Morgan, Dante and the Medieval Other World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1990), esp. 108-43. 

29. There is an explicit mention, by Dante the pilgrim, of Islamic architecture in the description 
of Dis ( Inf 8.68-75), which may not necessarily be understood as connected to the specific circle of 
the Heretics, because at that stage of the journey, Vergil and Dante are addressing the whole section 
of the so-called Lower Hell, which the gates enclose. 

30. To the best of my knowledge, an association between Dante’s Muhammad and Arius has 
been unremarked in the scholarly literature. At an advanced stage of preparation of this work for 
publication, I came across a lecture, published online, in which Dante’s Muhammad is indeed linked 
to the historical Arius in an intriguing argument that starts with references to the vegetative faculty 
of the soul according to the Aristotelian system, and ends with a typological interpretation of Luke 
16:19-31 and other biblical passages. See Otfried Lieberknecht, “A Medieval Christian View of 
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Islam: Dante’s Encounter with Mohammed in Inferno XXVIII,” http://www.lieberknecht.de/~diss/ 
papers/p_moham.pdf. 

31. Iogna-Prat’s reading of Peter the Venerable’s treatment of Islam places Peter in the history of 
the demonization of the other in the West, especially referring to Peter’s view of Muhammad as an 
intermediate stage between Arius and the Antichrist: see Order and Exclusion, 356. 

32. Henry Melvill Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, 2nd ed. (Eugene, Ore.: Wipf & Stock, 2005); 
Robert C. Gregg and Dennis E. Groh, Early Arianism: A View of Salvation (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1981); Rowan Williams, Arius: Heresy and Tradition (Wm. Eerdmans, 2002); Maurice Wiles, 
Archetypical Heresy: Arianism through the Centuries (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996); Michel R. Barnes 
and Daniel H. Williams, eds., Arianism after Arius: Essays on the Development of the Fourth Century 
Trinitarian Conflicts. (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1993); and Daniel H. Williams, Ambrose of Milan and 
the End of the Nicene-Arian Conflicts (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995). 

33. Bom in 298 CE in Egypt, Athanasius served as bishop of Alexandria from June 328 until his 
death in May 373. Despite the fact that he was driven out of his church and office five times by the 
powers of the Roman Empire, the people of Egypt always viewed him as their bishop. 

34. The circumstances of Arius’s death are described not only in Macarius of Constantinople ( De 
morte Arii 1.1.340), in a letter of Athanasius to Serapion, but also in a number of late fourth- and 
fifth-century Ecclesiastical Histories written by Rufinus of Aquileia, Socrates Scholasticus, Sozomen, 
and Theodoret of Cyrus. 

35. The Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis, trans. Frank Williams (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 320, 331). 
See also Church History of Rufinus of Aquileia, (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 25 (book 
10.14), from which Sozomen’s and Socrates’ accounts derive. For Athanasius’s account see Athana¬ 
sius: Selected Works and Letters, ed. Philip Schaff (New York: Christian Literature Publishing Co., 
1892), 565-66. One could add to the long list Ambrose, who simply repeated previous accounts. 
For a critical reading of the various accounts of the death of Arius, see Alice Leroy-Molinghen, “La 
Mort d’Arius,” Byzantion: Revue internationale des etudes Byzantines 38 (1968): 105-111. 

36. Thomas speaks a total of 287 lines—more than anyone but Dante, Vergil, Beatrice, and 
Cacciaguida. In Paradiso 12 Thomas lets Saint Bonaventure, a Franciscan, present the praise of the 
Dominican order, to which Thomas belongs. 

37. On Paradiso 13, see Mark Musa, Dante’s Paradise (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1984), 166-67. Robert Hollander’s notes on this passage provide detailed discussion of previous 
commentaries that include references to the sword/blade as instruments of heretics. See Dante Ali¬ 
ghieri, Paradiso, trans. Robert Hollander and Jean Hollander (New York: Doubleday, 2007), 325-26. 

38. Ernst Renan, Alain Le Boulluec, and Etan Kohlberg noted the demeaning, despicable cir¬ 
cumstances that characterized the death of heretics in the Middle Ages and the fact that certain 
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Quoted in Lucien Bouvat, “Le prophete Mohammed en Europe, legende et litterature,” Revue du 
monde musulman 9 (1909): 264-72. 
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Etan Kohlberg, “Western Accounts of the Death of the Prophet Muhammad,” in L’Orient dans 
Vhistoire religieuse de VEurope: Vinvention des origines, ed. Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi and John 
Scheid (Tumhout: Brepols, 2000), 165-95. 

40. De Consolatione 2.4. 

41. V. E. Watts, introduction to Boethius, The Consolation of Philosophy (1969; repr., New York: 
Penguin Books, 1978), 8. See also John Marenbon, Boethius (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2003), 179-89. 
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45. Edward Said, Orientalism (London: Penguin Books, 1978), 68-70; Mallette, “Dante e l’lslam: 
sul canto III del Purgatorio,” 41; Elizabeth A. Coggeshall, “Dante, Islam, and Edward Said,” Telos, 
no. 139 (Summer 2007): 133-51. 
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KARLA MALLETTE 

T he title of this article nods to George Bernard Shaw’s play “Don 
Juan in Hell.” In every way that matters, of course, Dante’s Mu¬ 
hammad and Shaw’s Don Juan differ. Don Juan, in Shaw’s Hell, 
derides Hell. He is contemplating a move to Heaven; this is possible in 
Shaw’s Hell. Juan’s companions—including Lucifer, who is there to pass 
the time with Juan, a renowned conversationalist—are shocked at Juan’s 
attitude. After all, everybody knows that Hell is the place to be. But Juan, 
wordy and remarkably dispassionate, argues his case with sang-froid. He 
finds Hell tedious, intellectually numbing; and he dreams of escape from 
its drearily earnest denizens, although the viewer may find it difficult to 
picture his vision of Paradise. A libertine in life, Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell 
seems little more than a mouthpiece for the author’s critiques of intellec¬ 
tual and moral hypocrisy and of organized religion. 

In Dante’s Hell, of course, characters cannot change their eternal ad¬ 
dress at will; Lucifer does not participate in witty table talk, and Hell is 
nothing other than horrific. However, Shaw depicts Juan and Dante de¬ 
picts Muhammad as bons vivants who now pay a steep price for their lives 
of libertinage. In both cases, the sideshow curiosity of their appearance 
derives from seeing what transformations the physical and psychological 
discipline of Hell will wreak upon a creature who lived for physical plea¬ 
sure. And both Shaw’s Juan and Dante’s Muhammad function less as char¬ 
acters than as mouthpieces. Like Juan, Dante’s Muhammad is a 
psychological nullity, a character whose emotional response to his eventful 
life is of little interest to his creator. Rather more important is the stark 
contrast between his current state and the well-known drama of his 
earthly life. 
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Medieval Christians viewed the historical Muhammad as a frankly the¬ 
atrical character. One need only scan the fourteenth-century commentar¬ 
ies on Inferno 28 to get a sense of this. Muhammad was a renegade 
Christian, enraged by the cardinals who promised him the death of the 
current pope so that he himself could be made pope. 1 Or he was a puppet, 
controlled by a shadowy figure named Sergius, who plotted the downfall 
of Christendom. 2 Or he put bird seed in his ear and trained a dove to eat 
it so that his followers would believe that he was in communication with 
the Holy Spirit. 3 We see traces of the medieval perception of the Prophet 
as consummate showman even in Gibbon’s reflections on his life in The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Concluding his biography of Mu¬ 
hammad, Gibbon wonders “whether the title of enthusiast or impostor 
more properly belongs to that extraordinary man. . . . From enthusiasm 
to imposture the step is perilous and slippery; the daemon of Socrates 
affords a memorable instance how a wise man may deceive himself, how 
a good man may deceive others, how the conscience may slumber in a 
mixed and middle state between self-illusion and voluntary fraud.” 4 Here 
is an image of Muhammad as a confidence man who builds an empire out 
of words—not, after all, that far from Shaw’s Don Juan. 

The Muhammad of the Inferno is an enigma, in no small part because 
of the exceptionally writerly way that Dante blocks out this scene. 5 Dante 
seems more concerned with literary special effects than with developing 
Muhammad’s emotional and psychological back story; he adorns his por¬ 
trait of Muhammad with diverse (and at times conflicting) rhetorical 
flourishes. The canto begins with Dante’s only attempt at writing martial 
poetry: he invokes the war dead of Apulia in order to set the stage for the 
grotesque mutilations we will meet in the ninth bolgia. In modern poetry 
the bodies of anonymous war heroes at rest beneath the earth of the 
fatherland nurture the nation. (“Make these ashes,” Walt Whitman sang 
in honor of the Civil War dead, “to nourish and blossom”—addressing 
himself expansively not to this side or that but to all slain Americans, 
“soldiers South or North” [“Ashes of Soldiers”]). This, of course, is not 
the case with the dead of Inferno 28, who teem futilely beneath the soil of 
Apulia. Robert Hollander likened Inferno 28 to a Sam Peckinpaugh 
movie, and the comparison seems apt. 6 Though the dead exhibit their 
ostentatious mutilations with outrage, the reader recognizes them as a 
kind of celestial frontier justice: the mark of God’s just punishment. 
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The poetic exceptionalism of Inferno 28 continues when Vergil, rather 
than the pilgrim, addresses Muhammad. There are, of course, other occa¬ 
sions in the Inferno when Vergil interviews the dead—most notably, in the 
encounters with Pier della Vigna and with Ulysses. In those episodes, 
however, Dante explains why Vergil speaks. In the first case Dante is 
shocked into silence. And in the second the motive is linguistic: Vergil 
addresses Ulysses because Ulysses, in his Greek haughtiness, might be put 
off by Dante’s Italian. But Dante does not explain why Vergil speaks for 
him in Inferno 28. It may be because (as in the case of Pier) the pilgrim is 
too horrified to speak. It may be for linguistic reasons, as in the case 
of Ulysses. Or there may be some other motive—Dante simply doesn’t 
explain. 

If Dante puts Vergil between the pilgrim and the damned in order to 
distance himself from Muhammad, Muhammad, on the contrary, stresses 
the connection between himself and Dante. Muhammad assumes that 
Dante is one of the damned stopping for a bit of sightseeing on his way 
to his eternal home. This too is a strategy that Dante has used earlier in 
the Inferno. Pope Nicholas II mistook Dante for his archenemy Boniface 
VIII, dead before his time (Inf 19.52—53), and Guido da Montefeltro 
disbelieved that he was talking to a living man (Inf 27.61-66). What 
makes the use of the device in Inferno 28 intriguing is the way that the 
rhetorical strategy by means of which the damned claim intimacy with 
the pilgrim collides with the rhetorical strategy that the poet uses to create 
distance between himself and the damned. 

In this essay I propose new sources for Dante’s (somewhat conflicted) 
portrait of the Prophet of Islam. My aim is to sketch the outlines of an 
invigorated reading of one of the cagiest and stagiest figures in the Comme- 
dia —a figure whose emotional significance, certainly not accidentally, has 
eluded readers since Dante’s day. My proposals will not be backed in 
every instance by documentary sources. Like an art restorer who must use 
guesswork to undo the depredations of time, I will at times advance my 
argument by inductive leaps rather than deductive increments. Where an 
insufficient record remains, only informed speculation can advance the 
philological argument; but it is worth remembering that speculative argu¬ 
ments have in the past guided scholars toward the fruitful resolution of a 
crux. 7 

Previous readers have, of course, entertained the possibility that Dante 
worked from an Islamic source in framing the Commedia in general and 
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Inferno 28 in particular. Most of this scholarship has focused on the parallels 
between the Commedia and the tradition known in the Islamic world as 
the mi‘raj —Muhammad’s miraculous midlife journey to Heaven and Hell; 
and I will discuss the mi'raj tradition later in this essay. 8 However, the 
Islamic source that I am chiefly interested in is not the Liber scale Machometi 
(as the mi‘raj narrative was known in Latin translation) but rather the 
Qur’an—more precisely, one of the episodes from the Prophet’s life men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an. Two translations of the Qur’an into Latin were 
made in Spain in the century and a half before Dante’s birth. Robert of 
Ketton translated it in 1142-43 for Peter the Venerable, and Mark of 
Toledo made his version in 1210-11. 9 Although no decisive evidence has 
been found to prove that Dante knew the Qur’an, it was certainly known 
in Dante’s Italy—and apparently better known than the mi‘raj tradition. 
Riccoldo of Monte Croce, to whom I will come back, brought an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the Qur’an back to Florence when he returned from 
his long sojourn in Palestine, Syria, and Iraq in 1300. 10 And three of the 
fourteenth-century commentaries mention the Qur’an when discussing 
the career of the Prophet in their comments on Inferno 28—Guido da Pisa 
(on Inf 28.25-27); the Codice Cassinese (on Inf 28.23); and Benvenuto 
da Imola (on Inf 28.22-24). 11 No commentators, of course, mention the 
Liber scale or the mi ‘raj tradition in general. 

The Qur’an could not serve as a source on the mi ‘raj episode in Mu¬ 
hammad’s life. The mi‘raj merits only the briefest of mentions in the 
Qur’an. 12 However another event in the Prophet’s life may have contrib¬ 
uted to Dante’s personification of Muhammad in Inferno 28. There is an 
ancient tradition in Islam known as al-sharh —the opening, or expan¬ 
sion—that describes an episode in which God opens Muhammad’s chest 
and removes and purifies his heart. 13 In some versions of the tale God 
sends angels to split Muhammad’s body open; in others it is birds that, as 
divine agents, open his chest. 14 Again, some tales report that the angels or 
the birds removed something dark and impure from Muhammad’s chest, 15 
or that they purified Muhammad’s heart by packing it full of snow or by 
washing it with cool water drawn from the Zamzam well at Mecca. 16 In 
others the cleansing is figurative rather than literal, and the accounts give 
no specifics regarding the means by which it is achieved. 17 In some ver¬ 
sions the purification functions as preparation for prophecy: God prepares 
Muhammad’s heart to receive the Qur’an. 18 And in others it serves as a 
prelude specifically to the mi‘raj —Muhammad’s journey to the next 
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world. 19 Popular tradition elaborated the shark material significantly; in 
some versions God’s agents open Muhammad’s chest and stir his innards 
about, stitching his chest closed when they have finished their business. 20 
The mainstream and intellectual traditions, however, toned down the tale 
considerably, seeing it as an allegory for Muhammad’s vocation, his calling 
to prophecy. 21 At present, we have no evidence that any of these shark 
narratives were transferred to the Christian world. But the episode is men¬ 
tioned—in an allusive and poetic way—in the Qur’an; and the Qur’an 
was, of course, accessible to Christians in Latin translation. 

The Qur’an refers to the shark twice. In particular, it is the subject of a 
brief sura, al-Inshirah (solace, consolation, relief). 22 Al-Inshirah (Sura 94) is 
a prayer for release from troubles, a meditation on the difficulty of the 
believer’s life—whether he be the Prophet of Islam or a humble Mus¬ 
lim—and the Arabic original uses allusive and powerful poetic language 
to evoke the episode so vividly elaborated in the popular tradition. I men¬ 
tioned above that two Latin translations of the Qur’an were made before 
Dante’s life: Robert of Ketton’s and Mark of Toledo’s. I have found com¬ 
parison of Dante’s portrait of Muhammad to Mark of Toledo’s translation 
to be particularly intriguing, and so I will concentrate on that text in 
this discussion, despite the apparent unpopularity of Mark’s version among 
medieval readers. At least twenty-five manuscripts of Robert’s translation 
survive; by contrast only six manuscripts of Mark’s translation are 
known. 23 However, as I argue below, Mark’s translation may have better 
suited Dante’s purposes both geographically (its presence in northern Italy, 
while not attested by extant manuscripts, is plausible) and temperamen¬ 
tally (the urgency and mystic density of Mark’s language grant his version 
a suggestive quality lacking in Robert’s translation). 

Following is Mark’s version of Sura 94, al-Inshirah , in its entirety: 

1. Did I not throw open your heart 2. and remove from you your sin 3. which 
burst asunder [or shattered] your back? 4. And I have exalted your memory 5. 
since with incapacity there is capacity, 6. and with incapacity, capacity. 7. And 
when you have fulfilled [your obligation], 8. contemplate and pray to your 
creator. 24 

The reference to the physical trauma of the opening of Muhammad’s 
chest scarcely registers in the Arabic text. Mark’s translation, however, 
heightens the physical drama of the episode. In the Arabic, God expands 
(sharaha) Muhammad’s chest. Mark uses the verb adaperio to translate the 
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Arabic: God “lays bare” or “opens fully” Muhammad’s chest. (In con¬ 
trast, Robert of Ketton uses the phrase “fecit amplum” to translate this 
verb; in his version God “made wide” the heart of the believer.) 25 Again, 
in the original God relieves the believer’s back of a burden that weighs 
heavily upon it ( anqada ). 26 Mark uses disrupit —to burst asunder, or shat¬ 
ter—to render this verb. (Robert of Ketton’s translation says, “tergusque 
graue fecimus” [and we made your back heavy].) Thomas Burman has 
demonstrated that the medieval Christian translators of the Qur’an often 
introduced extraneous material—sometimes from theological works and 
Qur’anic commentaries—into their translations. 27 Here, Mark’s transla¬ 
tion seems to be informed by the popular versions of the shark legend that 
emphasized the physical trauma of the event, depicting it as a corporeal 
ordeal. 28 

The potential relevance of this material to the portrait of Muhammad 
in the Inferno will be immediately apparent to those who remember Inferno 
28 (despite the absence of lexical echoes of Mark’s translation in the pas¬ 
sage). In that canto Dante meets the “sowers of schism and scandal.” As 
punishment for his rupture of the church Muhammad’s chest is ruptured, 
opened from the front to the back, as in the shark episode. 29 Dante does 
not repeat the terminology of Mark’s translation in his portrait of Mu¬ 
hammad in Inferno 28. In the Inferno , Dante uses common, even crude 
vocabulary; the abstract verbs and nouns of Mark’s translation have no 
place in Dante’s description of Muhammad, his torso gaping like a staved- 
in barrel, his organs visible in the breach. If there is a response to Mark’s 
translation in Inferno 28, it is found in the dissonance between the signifi¬ 
cance of Muhammad’s ruptured body in the two texts. Like Mark’s Mu¬ 
hammad, Dante’s Muhammad is riven by God’s touch, his body opened 
from chest to back. In Mark’s translation, God shatters Muhammad in 
order to exalt him; the opening of Muhammad’s chest serves as a prepara¬ 
tion for prophecy in general or for Muhammad’s mystical journey to the 
next world in particular. God recalls this episode in the sura al-Inshirah in 
order to comfort Muhammad, as if to say, “where you find my awesome 
power, you will also find my mercy.” In the Inferno, in contrast, when 
Muhammad displays his wounds, he seems at once shamed, scandalized, 
and self-pitying. God has split his torso not to exalt him but rather to 
humiliate him. The opening of Muhammad’s chest in the Inferno reverses 
the significance of the expansion of Muhammad’s chest in the Qur’an. 
Recall the words that Muhammad speaks to Dante, in childish horror at 
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his own mutilation: “Or vedi com’ io mi dilacco! Vedi come storpiato e 
Maometto!” ( Inf. 28.30-31)—“See how I open myself! See how Mu¬ 
hammad is burst!” The scene is a grotesquerie, a carnivalesque inversion 
of an episode recounted with awe in the Islamic popular tradition. 

The proposition that Christian Europe knew the details of an episode 
in the life of the Prophet of Islam used within the Islamic tradition to 
confirm his prophetic mission may strain credulity. Yet Christian wit¬ 
nesses, even overtly hostile Christian witnesses, might at times produce 
neutral reportage on events in the Prophet’s life that functioned in the 
Islamic tradition as evidence of God’s preferential treatment of him. A 
striking example of this phenomenon can be found in Christian accounts 
of one element from the Islamic legend of the mi ‘raj, the Prophet’s mirac¬ 
ulous journey to Heaven and Hell. I turn now to Christian discussions of 
the physical affect of God’s touch on Muhammad as evidence of a star¬ 
tlingly nonpolemical treatment of an Islamic tradition on the part of 
Christians and thus as a useful corrective to the aggressively hostile depic¬ 
tion of Muhammad in the commentary tradition. As we will see, this 
episode exhibits an intriguing thematic parallel with the shark tradition. 
Furthermore, the dissemination of the legend in the Christian world illus¬ 
trates both the spread of knowledge about Islam in Christian communities 
(indeed, we can situate one discussion of the legend in Dante’s own back¬ 
yard) and the tenuous survival of manuscript witnesses to Christian 
knowledge about Islamic belief. 

The work regularly cited as Dante’s most probable source of informa¬ 
tion on the Islamic afterworld, the Liber scale Machometi , reports that when 
Muhammad ascended to Heaven and stood finally in the presence of the 
Almighty, God “suddenly placed his hand upon my head, so that I felt 
the chill of his hand penetrate to my heart.” God then invested Muham¬ 
mad with the knowledge of everything “which had happened until that 
moment and which would happen in the future.” 30 The episode serves to 
demonstrate God’s election of his last prophet and to confirm his episte¬ 
mological exceptionalism, his privileged access to divine understanding. 
It occurs in some popular Islamic accounts of the mi‘raj, 31 and it became 
a standard element in Christian versions of the Prophet’s ascension. It is 
also included in summaries of the mi‘raj that appeared in two anti-Islamic 
polemics: the Liber denudationis (to which I return below), and the Contra 
legem Saracenorum by Riccoldo of Monte Croce. 
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Riccoldo was one of the most significant and remarkable figures in 
the history of communications between medieval Muslims and Christians 
during the late Middle Ages. 32 Born in Florence, he was invested as a 
Dominican at Santa Maria Novella in 1267. In 1288 Riccoldo traveled to 
the Holy Land in order to undertake a pilgrimage and to preach the Gos¬ 
pel to Muslims. He would journey through Syria and as far inland as 
Baghdad before his return to Italy. During his travels Riccoldo learned 
Arabic thoroughly 33 and studied the Qur’an and Islamic theological tradi¬ 
tions—an impresa that is remembered in Fazio degli Uberti’s epic recollec¬ 
tion of Riccoldo in the Dittamondo (written mid-fourteenth century): 

L’arabico linguaggio quivi appresi; 
la legge Alcoran di Macometto 
di punto in punto per latin distesi. 

(Dittamondo 5.9.109-11) 

Riccoldo’s presence in Florence is next attested in about 1300. He died 
in Florence in 1320. 

Riccoldo wrote two texts that were very widely disseminated in late 
medieval Italy: the Liber peregrinationis , describing his travels, and Contra 
legem Saracenorum , a point-by-point refutation of the Qur’an. In Contra 
legem Saracenorum , which survives in twenty-nine manuscripts, Riccoldo 
recounts the tale of the mi ‘raj. At the climax of his brief summary of 
Muhammad’s journey to Heaven and Hell, Riccoldo reports the same 
episode recorded in the Liber scale. Muhammad stands “in the presence of 
God and his tribunal. God touched me,” Riccoldo writes, speaking in 
the voice of Muhammad, “with his hand between the shoulders in such 
a way that the frigidity of his hand penetrated all the way through to the 
marrow of my spine.” 34 Dante scholars—accustomed to the crude anti- 
Islamic sentiments of the commentary tradition—may be forgiven if we 
respond with astonishment to the rhetorical complexity of this moment, 
in which a scholar engaged in writing an anti-Islamic polemic speaks in 
the voice of the Prophet of Islam in order to record Muhammad’s own 
astonishment when he is touched by the hand of God. 

Yet Contra legem Saracenorum , although it is clearly the product of Ric¬ 
coldo’s sustained scrutiny of Islamic traditions, here cites an earlier polem¬ 
ical work. And so, while the work corroborates Riccoldo’s intimacy with 
Islamic belief, at the same time it attests to the complexities of the trans¬ 
mission of information concerning Islamic beliefs and practices—at 
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second and third hand and beyond—in medieval Christian Europe. Ric- 
coldo lifted the phrase under discussion from an anti-Muslim polemic, 
written by a Muslim convert to Christianity, known as the Liber denuda- 
tionis, also Contrarietas Alpholica. 35 The Liber denudationis survives in a single 
late twelfth- or early thirteenth-century manuscript, bound with Mark’s 
translation of the Qur’an, currendy in the Bibliotheque Nationale de 
France (MS lat. 3394, fols. 238r-63v). Thus while no smoking gun sur¬ 
vives to demonstrate lines of affiliation in early fourteenth-century Italy, 
a web of possibilities emerges. Did the Liber denudationis regularly circulate 
along with Mark’s translation of the Qur’an? If Riccoldo had access to 
the Liber denudationis (and possibly to a composite volume of the Liber 
denudationis and Mark’s Qur’an) while living in Florence, does that mean 
that the text circulated in northern Italy during the early fourteenth cen¬ 
tury? Could Dante have been aware of any of these texts: Riccoldo’s 
Contra legem Saracenorum, the Liber denudationis, or Mark’s Qur’an itself? 
Mark’s Qur’an survives in a fifteenth-century manuscript in Turin; does 
the presence of this later copy of the work suggest that other versions 
circulated earlier in Italy, perhaps providing the source from which this 
version was made? Such speculations, like any philological argument that 
proceeds by means of inductive leaps rather than deductive analysis, must 
be validated or annulled by subsequent scholarship. What can be argued 
from the surviving evidence is precisely the paucity of the surviving evi¬ 
dence: those who sought knowledge about Islamic belief in early four¬ 
teenth-century Italy turned to resources that do not survive to the present 
day (or have not yet been discovered and discussed by modern scholars). 

Of the three texts under discussion— Contra legem Saracenorum, the Liber 
denudationis, and the Liber scale —not one refers explicitly to popular ver¬ 
sions of the legend of the opening of Muhammad’s chest. Yet the tale 
(both in the Islamic versions and the Christian cognates) uses elements 
found also in the shark tradition to signal Muhammad’s vocation. God (or 
God’s agent) touches Muhammad. The contact is marked by a physical 
trauma—it penetrates Muhammad’s chest—and by a supernatural chill 
(the sundering of Muhammad’s breast in the Qur’an and the shark tradi¬ 
tion; the snow or the cool water of the Zamzam used to cleanse Muham¬ 
mad’s heart in the shark tradition; the penetrating chill of God’s touch in 
the Contra legem, Liber denudationis, and Liber scale). The episode illustrates 
God’s intimacy with his last prophet. And the Christian redactions of the 
two tales—the shark sura from the Qur’an on the one hand, the mi‘raj on 
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the other—do not attempt to delegitimize Muhammad; they do not posit 
a shadowy Sergius orchestrating an assault on Christian orthodoxy or 
doves trained to eat birdseed from the Prophet’s ear. God himself, in this 
instance, designs his Prophet’s corporeal ordeal: the chill of God’s touch 
penetrates Muhammad’s marrow; God’s angel splits Muhammad’s breast. 

Approaching the Inferno from a reading of Christian recapitulations of 
Islamic belief, it is tempting—though not, on the basis of the evidence 
presented, philologically defensible—to read the physical abjection of the 
Muhammad of Inferno 28, in which God splits Muhammad’s breast not to 
exalt but rather to debase him, as an inversion of (Islamic) orthodoxy. 
Speculation aside, this exploration of the portrait of Muhammad in Inferno 
28 illuminates the subtlety both of medieval Christian knowledge of Islam 
and of Dante’s Muhammad. Medieval Christian representations of Islamic 
belief nearly always served an explicit tactical purpose: they refuted while 
they reported. But at the same time, medieval writings on Islam varied in 
their efforts to polemicize with precision. Some scholars spoke out of a 
profound knowledge of Islamic practice, acquired through study of intel¬ 
lectual traditions and observation of customs, and aimed to produce a 
comprehensive account of those traditions for a Christian audience. De¬ 
spite Riccoldo’s explicit and oft-voiced hostility toward Islamic belief, 
there is no evident polemical coloring in the details of his (or the Liber 
denudationis) description of God’s interview of Muhammad in the pres¬ 
ence of the angels: God’s hand between Muhammad’s shoulders and the 
life-altering chill of God’s touch. Whether Riccoldo found God or the 
devil in the details seems for the moment a matter of indifference; he 
intended to reproduce them in their multitude for the edification of his 
reader. 

We have no evidence that Dante interested himself in Christian discus¬ 
sions of Islamic practice. We know that he availed himself of Islamic phil¬ 
osophical traditions. 36 And our increasingly sophisticated understanding 
of contemporary Italians’ involvement with Islamic philosophy allows us 
to begin to measure with greater accuracy Christian responses to those 
traditions in Dante’s Italy. 37 Furthermore, Dante lived in an Italy linked 
by mercantile connections with the port cities of the Arab Mediterranean, 
as Inferno 28 itself demonstrates. Dante puts the word risma —which means 
ream (of paper)—in Muhammad’s mouth, and it is the first attested usage 
of the word in the Italian language. 38 
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Un diavolo e qua dietro che n’accisma 
si crudelmente, al taglio de la spada 
rimettendo ciascun di questa risma, 
quand’ avem volta la dolente strada . . . 

(Inf 28.37-40) 

The Italian risma comes from the Arabic rizma , which referred to the 
bundles of rags used in the production of paper. The Italian word came 
to signify (as the English cognate does today) the bundles made of paper 
in order to transport it to market. But Dante’s use of the word suggests a 
meaning closer to the semantic range of the Arabic rizma. Dante rhymes 
risma with the verb accismare , an Italian borrowing from the Occitan that 
meant to bedeck, to adorn, or to dress in fine clothes. In this tercet Dante 
reduces the damned with brutal swiftness from the finery they wore in 
life to the abjection they will know eternally in the afterlife. The meaning 
of the Arabic rizma —a bundle of rags, slashed with blades or nails to 
reduce them to the fibers which would form the paper—suits Dante’s 
poetic purpose much better than the meaning that the Italian risma would 
acquire: a bundled stack of paper. 39 Dante’s Italy was closer to the Arab 
world than we imagine, thanks in large part to the mercantile activities 
that built the prosperous Italian communes of Dante’s age. 

However, Dante did not engage Islam as a competing religion outside 
Inferno 28, where he represents it not as a religion, per se, but rather as 
an aberrant form of Christianity: a schism. 40 New evidence may change 
this perception, of course (as has happened so often in the past). The 
strongest textual evidence I can offer, as of this writing, to support the 
contention that Dante knew and responded to Islamic sources in his de¬ 
piction of Muhammad is the argument from literary efficacy. A series of 
strong characters provide the psychological and literary scaffolding upon 
which Dante structures the Inferno , from Paolo and Francesca through 
Brunetto Latini and Pier della Vigna all the way to Muhammad’s own 
neighborhood—Ulysses and Ugolino. In this company, Muhammad 
seems a cipher, too emotionally sketchy to carry the weight of an Ugolino 
or to pack the punch that Francesca does. He appears to crumble under 
the barrage of rhetorical munitions that Dante deploys around him: the 
martial verses that open Inferno 28; the fact that Vergil, not Dante, ad¬ 
dresses him; and his overweening identification of Dante as a fellow 
traveler. 
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In certain cases modem scholarship has transformed our understanding 
of key concepts in the Commedia by making us aware of the contours of 
the medieval landscape within which Dante worked (think, for instance, 
of Amilcare Iannucci’s authoritative work on Limbo). 41 Sustained scholar¬ 
ship on the nuances of Dante’s Muhammad might enable us to see the 
character in a different light, as a commanding reading of a figure that 
in Dante’s age possessed a dark charisma. “Official” Christian reportage 
depicted Muhammad as a confidence man, a sideshow barker, and an 
impostor. Word of mouth, however, might paint him in a different light: 
as a powerful general, for instance, who set the armies of Islam in motion 
toward the Mediterranean. 42 Translations of Islamic texts and accounts of 
Islamic belief—like Mark’s Qur’an and Riccoldo’s anti-Muslim po¬ 
lemic—mobilized information from a variety of sources to challenge the 
validity of Islam. And translations of philosophical treatises made Islamic 
readings of Greek philosophy accessible to medieval Christians. How 
much of this material did Dante use in his portrait of Muhammad? Did 
he give thought, as Riccoldo so publicly did, to Muhammad’s claims of 
prophetic exceptionalism? 43 Certainly Inferno 28 becomes a much more 
powerful portrayal of a prophet manque if we read it as an inversion of a 
traditional pious representation of Muhammad. Rather than a curiously 
flat caricature of one of the most provocative figures to find his way into 
the Commedia, the Muhammad of Inferno 28 emerges as a vivid abnegation 
of the Prophet’s claims and of the claims of his followers. This Muham¬ 
mad, in his abjection, is worthy both of Dante’s convictions and his liter¬ 
ary powers; and, as a canny reading of an Islamic tradition, he witnesses 
the complexity of Muslim-Christian cultural communications in the 
medieval Mediterranean. 

I hedge my conclusion by couching it in speculative terms out of both 
respect for philological method—which works best when it balances in¬ 
ductive and deductive approaches in proper measure—and awareness of 
the damage done to scholarship on Dante and Islam in the past by incau¬ 
tious argument. Miguel Asm Palacios inaugurated the twentieth-century 
debate on the question of Islamic influence on Dante’s afterlife with his 
1919 monograph, La escatologia musulmana en la Divina Comedia. In 1924 
Asm Palacios would publish a pamphlet summarizing the controversy 
sparked by his book between 1919 and 1923 (“Historia y critica de una 
polemica”); this bibliography would be reprinted, along with supplemen¬ 
tal notes on the continuation of the polemic, in the 1943 edition of La 
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escatologia musulmana. Asm Palacios’s thesis provoked a firestorm of re¬ 
sponse, much of it voiced with a bellicose intensity that the author himself 
found dismaying. He seemed to find a certain comfort in a comment 
made by an English Dantista named MacDonald at the beginning of the 
controversy: Dante scholars are “no peaceful folk.” 44 In truth, in La escato¬ 
logia musulmana Asm Palacios ignored a component crucial to framing a 
successful philological argument: he did not present a plausible means of 
transmission of Islamic notions of the afterlife to Dante. And so, in his 
eagerness to demonstrate the unity of medieval Mediterranean civiliza¬ 
tion, Asm Palacios sent the noses of Dante scholars around the world out 
of joint, despite the sensitivity, the probity, and the beauty of his readings 
of Dante and of Islamic depictions of the afterlife. I argued earlier in this 
essay that where an insufficient record remains, only informed specula¬ 
tion—scholarship that balances the demonstrable and the probable—can 
advance our understanding of the past. And in such cases speculative con¬ 
clusions are, by an ironic twist, the most conclusive: the most optimistic, 
and the most likely to spur further research. 

Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


NOTES 

It is my pleasant duty to acknowledge two debts at the outset of this essay. Maria Subtelny first 
suggested to me the idea that Dante’s Muhammad mimed Islamic depictions of the opening of 
Muhammad’s chest; it is a profound pleasure to repay her insight with the philological labors reflected 
here. And Thomas Burman, my fellow contributor to this volume, shared with me the fruits of his 
own archival labors, providing the unpublished texts of the Latin translations of the Qur’an I have 
used herein. This paper owes a great deal both to his collegial generosity and to his exquisite research 
on Medieval Latin translations of the Qur’an. 

1. For commentaries that attribute Muhammad’s sectarianism to competition with the pope, see, 
for example, Jacopo Alighieri, comment on Inferno 28.31-33, and Anonimo Selmiano, comment on 
Inferno 28.31-33. L'ottimo commento repeats the tale but denounces it as false, reporting that Muham¬ 
mad was an epileptic who claimed to communicate with an angel (also a commonplace in the 
commentary tradition; see comment on Inf 28.22-31). The commentaries freely blend the myths 
reported here—that Muhammad was a renegade Christian, motivated by lust for power (his own or 
Sergio’s), and used doves to mimic communication with the divine. I limit myself to citation of 
typical examples of each in the fourteenth-century commentaries. All cited commentaries were ac¬ 
cessed on the Dartmouth Dante Project Web site: http://dante.dartmouth.edu/search.php. 

2. See, for example, Benvenuto da Imola, comment on Inferno 28.22-24; Guido da Pisa, com¬ 
ment on Inferno 28.25-27; and Francesco da Buti, comment on Inferno 28.28-36. Guido da Pisa also 
reports (comment on Inf 28, 32-33) that Ali was the Saracens’ name for Sergius. 
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3. See, for example, Guido da Pisa, comment on Inf. 28.25—27; Pietro Alighieri (1340—42), 
comment on Inferno 28.30-31; and Codice Cassinese, comment on Inf 28.23. 

4. Quoted in Longfellow’s commentary on Inf 28.31. Longfellow showed a remarkable sensitiv¬ 
ity to the Muslim cultural backdrop of the Christian Middle Ages. See, for instance, his commentary 
on Purgatorio 3: he was the first since Benvenuto da Imola to point out Manfred’s intimate knowledge 
of the Muslims of his kingdom, which contributed significantly to his heterodox reputation during 
his lifetime and Dante’s. 

5. The lecturae of Inferno 28 that I have consulted include the following: Paola Allegretti, “Canto 
XXVIII,” Lectura Dantis Turicensis: Inferno, ed. Georges Giintert and Michelangelo Picone (Florence: 
Franco Cesati, 2000), 393-406; Vincenzo Crescini, “II canto XXVIII dell’ Inferno,” Letture dantesche, 
ed. Giovanni Getto (Florence: Sansoni, 1971), 549-64; Enzo Esposito, Canto XXVIII delVInfemo 
(Naples: Loffredo, 1985); Mario Fubini, “Canto XXVIII,” Lectura Dantis Scaligera: Inferno, ed. Mario 
Marcazzan (Florence: Le Monnier, 1967), 999—1021; Francesco Gabrieli, “Inferno XXVIII,” Letture 
e divagazioni dantesche (Bari: Edizioni del centro librario, 1965), 17-30; Anna Maria Chiavacchi Leo- 
nardi, “II canto XXVIII de\TInferno,” L’Alighieri, n.s., 1—2 (1993): 41—57; Giovanni Niccolai, “II 
canto delle ‘ombre triste smozzicate,’ ” Letture delV “Inferno,” ed. Vittorio Vettori (Milan: Marzorati, 
1963), 230-55; and Thomas Peterson, “Canto XXVIII: Scandal and Schism,” Lectura Dantis: Inferno, 
ed. Allen Mandelbaum, Anthony Oldcom, and Charles Ross (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1998), 368-77. Other works on Dante’s Muhammad and on Dante and the Liber scale tradition 
that I have found useful—in addition to those cited below—include Claudia Di Fonzo, “Dalla ‘terza’ 
redazione del Tottimo commento: II canto di Maometto: una nuova fonte,” Studi danteschi 46 (2001): 
35-62; Giorgio Levi della Vida, “Nuova luce sulle fonti islamiche della Divina Commedia,” Al- 
Andalus 14 (1949): 377-407; Paola Locatin, “Maometto negli antichi commenti alia Commedia,” 
VAlighieri 20 (2002): 41-75; Ronald L. Martinez, “Dante between Hope and Despair: The Tradition 
of Lamentations in the Divine Comedy,” Logos 5 (2002): 45-76; and James Miller, “Anti-Dante: 
Bataille in the Ninth Bolgia,” Dante and the Unorthodox, ed. James Miller (Waterloo, Canada: Wilfrid 
Laurier University Press, 2005), 207-48. 

6. Hollander, comment on Inferno 28.7-21. 

7. In this collection, consider Maria Corti, “Dante and Islamic Culture,” 58-63, on interdiscur- 
sivity, and Daniela Boccassini, “Falconry as a Transmutative Art: Dante, Frederick II, and Islam,” 
160, in her recusatio of philological technique. 

8. See Vicente Cantarino, “Dante and Islam: History and Analysis of a Controversy,” in this 
volume, 37—55; Maria Corti, “La ‘Commedia’ di Dante e l’oltretomba islamico,” Belfagor 50 (1995), 
300-314; and “Dante e la cultura islamica,” “Per correr miglior acque . . .” Bilanci e prospettive degli 
studi danteschi alle soglie del nuovo millennio (Rome: Salerno, 2001), 183-202, translated in this 
volume as “Dante and Islamic Culture,” 57—75. For Enrico Cerulli’s argument concerning Dante 
and the mi‘raj material, see the magisterial II “Libro della scala ” e la questione delle fonti arabo-spagnole 
della Divina Commedia, Studi e testi 150 (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1949), and in 
particular the closing essay, “Dante e l’lslam: Conclusioni storiche,” 503-50. 

9. On all three of these figures, see, in this volume, Jose Martinez Gazquez, “Translations of the 
Qur’an and Other Islamic Texts before Dante (Twelfth-Thirteenth Centuries),” 79-92. 

10. On Riccoldo, see, in this volume, Thomas Burman, “How an Italian Friar Read His Arabic 
Qur’an,” 93-109. 

11. L’ottimo commento also mentions the Qur’an in commenting on the lustfulness of women, 
both Christian and Muslim (on Purg. 23.103—4). 

12. Surat al-Isra’ (17), 1: “Glory to (Allah) Who did take His servant for a Journey by night from 
the Sacred Mosque to the farthest Mosque, whose precincts We did bless” ( The Holy Qur’an: Transla¬ 
tion and Commentary, trans. Yusuf Ali [n.p.: Islamic Propagation Centre International, 1946], 693). 

13. For details on the legend in both its popular and learned incarnations, see Harris Birkeland, 
The Legend of the Opening of Muhammad’s Breast (Oslo: I Kommisjon Hosjacob Dybwad, 1955). Birke- 
land’s study considers a variety of historical sources: legends dating to the first century after the life of 
the Prophet, with roots in pagan belief; the Qur’an; and tafstr, or Qur’anic exegesis. These distinc¬ 
tions, though important for understanding the evolution and variety of Islamic belief, are not directly 
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relevant to the present discussion; thus I have not specified historical sources in my discussion or in 
the citations below. 

14. For versions in which angels open Muhammad’s breast, see ibid., 14-18, 52-53; for versions 
in which birds open his breast, see 8 and 56-59. 

15. For the notion that the Prophet’s heart was cleansed of impurities see ibid., 10, 15-17, 53. 

16. For references to the purification of Muhammad’s heart by washing it in the water of the 
Zamzam well, see ibid., 18-19, 24, 31, 34-37, 45-46; for a version of the legend in which Muham¬ 
mad’s heart is washed in a golden bowl filled with snow, see 10. 

17. This is true in particular in the case of the Qur’anic sura that refers to the opening of Muham¬ 
mad’s breast, al-Inshirah (Sura 94; see Birkeland, The Legend of the Opening of Muhammad’s Breast, 
40-47). 

18. For Birkeland’s discussion of the opening of the heart as a sign of or preparation for vocation, 
see ibid., 13-28. 

19. For versions of the opening of Muhammad’s breast as preparations for the mi‘raj see ibid., 
13-15, 19-21, 26-30. 

20. For graphic physical descriptions of the opening of Muhammad’s breast, see ibid., 6-7, 
55-56. 

21. For Birkeland’s summary of the distinctions between the popular legends of the opening of 
Muhammad’s breast and learned commentary on the episode, see ibid., 54-60. 

22. The words sharh (opening or expansion) and inshirah (solace, consolation, relief) derive from 
the same etymological root (sh-r-h); thus the intimate relation between the sura and the episode in 
the Prophet’s life is immediately recognizable to a speaker of Arabic. The other Qur’anic reference 
to the opening of the prophet’s heart is extremely fleeting. Surat al-Zumar (“crowds” or “throngs”; 
39), 22 refers to the Prophet as “one whose heart God has opened (sharaha) to Islam.” Here the 
presence of a single word— sharaha, the verbal form of the noun sharh —signals the reference to the 
sharh episode. This passage is discussed below (note 28). 

23. For a discussion of the manuscript tradition, see Thomas Burman, “Tafsir and Translation: 
Traditional Arabic Qur’an Exegesis and the Latin Qur’ans of Robert of Ketton and Mark of Toledo,” 
Speculum 73 (1998): 705-7. 

24. Mark of Toledo, Liber Alchorani, Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale Universitaria, F. v. 35, fol. 
83r-v: 1. Nonne adaperui cor tuum / 2. et remoui a te peccatum tuum / 3. quod tibi disrupit 
dorsum? / 4. Et exaltaui memoriam tuam / 5. quoniam cum difficultate facultas, / 6. et difficultate 
facultas. / 7. Et cum adimpleueris / 8. contemplare oraque creatorem tuum. 

25. Lex Mahumet (Machumetis Saracenorum principis, eiusque successorum vitae, doctrina, ac ipse Alcoran, 
ed. Theodore Bibliander [Basel: Ioannes Oporinus, 1550]), 1:143, 11. 41-49, with corrections from 
Paris, Bib. nat., MS lat. 1162, fol. 137ra. 

26. The verb in this form (n-q-d, afala form) means to make a creaking or cracking sound, like 
joints when they crack. Lane translates it thus: “The load made his back to sound by reason of its 
weight, or pressed heavily upon him, so that his back was heard to make a sound (Edward ^X^illiam 
Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon [Beirut: Librairie du Liban], 1997, s.v. “n-q-d”). It is not a common 
verb; Mark’s somewhat exaggerated translation could result simply from the fact that he doesn t 
understand it, and is supplying a verb based on his own understanding of the sharh tradition and his 
assumption concerning what the text should say. Robert of Ketton, on the other hand, produces a less 
colorful but more accurate translation. 

27. See in particular Burman, “ Tafsir and Translation.” 

28. The surat al-Zumar (39) also makes reference to the sharh episode (see w. 22-23). There too 
the Arabic verb sharaha appears (the same used in the opening verse of the surat al-Inshirah). The basic 
physical meaning of sharaha is “to open or expand. ’ The verb may also mean to explicate, how¬ 
ever. Mark may have chosen the verb that he uses in his translation— explano —with this doubled 
semantic range in mind ( Liber Alchorani, cit., F. v. 35, fol. 62rb). Like the Arabic sharaha, the Latin 
explano can describe either an intellectual or a physical opening. However, the physical connotations 
of the Latin explano are a bit strong for the context. Explano means “to flatten, to spread flat. Again, 
Mark may have been attracted to a strong physical interpretation of the episode by his knowledge of 
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the popular traditions surrounding the episode. (In contrast, Robert of Ketton used the Latin verb 
aperio, which simply means “to open,” to render this verse; Lex Mahumet, trans. Theodore Bibliander, 
1:143,11. 41-49.) 

29. See Jan M. Ziolkowski, “Introduction,” in this volume, 21-22. 

30. “At ipse statim manum suam posuit super caput meum, ita quod ipsius manus frigiditatem in 
corde persensi. At mox omnem scientiam ita me docuit quod ego scivi omnes res, que fuerunt 
hactenus et que in posterum sunt future” (Cerulli, II “Libro della scala,” 147). 

31. On popular Islamic versions of the mi'raj legend, see Frederick S. Colby, Narrating Muham¬ 
mad’s Night Journey: Tracing the Development of the Ibn ‘Abbas Discourse (Albany: SUNY University 
Press, 2008); Colby graciously answered my questions on popular mi‘raj narratives, and it is my 
pleasure to thank him here. 

32. On Riccoldo’s life, see Emilio Panella, “Ricerche su Riccoldo da Monte di Croce,” Archi- 
vum fratrum praedicatorum 58 (1988): 5-85; and Panella’s introduction to the issue of Memorie domeni- 
cane dedicated to Riccoldo: “Presentazione,” Fede e controversia nel ’300 e ’500 (Pistoia: Centro riviste 
della provincia romana, 1986 [Memorie domenicane, n.s., 17 (1986)]), v-xl. 

33. On the quality of Riccoldo’s Arabic, see in this volume Thomas Burman, “How an Italian 
Friar Read His Arabic Qur’an,” 93-109. 

34. “Tetigitque me Deus manu sua inter humeros usque adeo ut usque ad medullam spine dorsi 
mei manus eius frigiditas perveniret” (Cerulli, II “Libro della scala,” 349). 

35. The Liber denudationis version of the text in question reads: “Usque ad medullam spine dorsi 
mei manus eius frigiditas perveniret.” Cited in Contra legem Sarracenorum, ed. J.-M. Merigoux (“L’ou- 
vrage d’un frere precheur florentin en Orient a la fin du XHIe siecle”), Fede e controversia nel ’300 e 
’500, 66 n. 29. 

36. For further information, see in this volume Brenda Deen Schildgen, “Philosophers, Theolo¬ 
gians, and the Islamic Legacy in Dante,” 113-32, and Gregory B. Stone, “Dante and the Falasifa : 
Religion as Imagination,” 133-56. 

37. See, in addition to the works by Maria Corti cited above (note 7), Julia Bolton Holloway on 
Dante’s relations with Brunetto Latini, and in particular on Brunetto as reader of Aristode, Twice-Told 
Tales: Brunetto Latino and Dante Alighieri (New York: Peter Lang, 1993), 217-57. 

38. The only appearances of the word risma in Opera del Vocabolario Italiano—a database of 
1849 vernacular texts of the thirteenth and fourteenth century—are this passage in the Inferno and 
the commentators’ citations of the passage. See http://www.lib.uchicago.edu/efts/ARTFL/projects/ 
OVI/, accessed February 13, 2009. 

39. The early commentators refer to the meaning of the word we know today: a bundle of 
paper, or, in the words of Benvenuto da Imola, a rank or troop, “because one follows after the other, 
just like the sheets of paper in a ream” (idest, istius ordinis, quia unus sequitur post alium, sicut folia 
cartarum in rismate; on Inf 28.37-40). Only Guido da Pisa proposes a meaning similar to the one I 
am suggesting. He glosses the word risma with the Latin acies (a sharp end or point) and cuneus (or 
wedge; on Inf 28.39). However, Dante seemed to have first-hand familiarity with the manufacture 
of paper. See Convivio 3.9, where he refers to the damp surface of a newly poured sheet of paper, 
before it has dried and solidified. Furthermore, earlier in the Inferno Dante has described a sheet of 
paper as it catches fire: 


come procede innanzi da l’ardore, 
per lo papiro suso, un color bruno 
che non e nero ancora e ’1 bianco more. 

(Inf 25.64-66) 

The early commentators disagree about the meaning of Dante’s papiro. Some (Jacopo della Lana, 
Guido da Pisa, Anonimo Fiorentino, Johannes de Serravalle) interpret it to mean carta bambagina, or 
paper. Others ( L’ottimo commento, Guglielmo Maramauro, Francesco da Buti) think it means a candle 
wick. And Benvenuto da Imola offers both interpretations. Paper at this time was in use in northern 
Italy, but its introduction was recent enough that some commentators might plausibly never have 
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seen a piece of paper catch fire and bum. Indeed the novelty of paper makes it uniquely well-suited 
to Dante’s poetic purposes here. Inferno 25 is the canto of the metamorphoses; later in the canto 
(94-102), he will command Lucan and Tacitus to stand down, as he will now write new, better, 
more modern metamorphoses. In sum, Dante seems to have known more than his commentators 
about—or taken a greater interest in—a technological innovation that had a direct impact on his life 
as a writer. 

40. Elsewhere in the Commedia , of course, Dante makes fleeting references to Islam. See the 
Muslim celebrities in Limbo ( Inf. 4) as well as a number of much briefer passages: Guido da Montefel- 
tro’s complaint against Pope Boniface VII for not crusading ( Inf 27. 85-90); the citation of the schism 
of Islam in the description of the trials of the church at the end of the Purgatorio (Purg . 32.130-135); 
the mention of Francis’s audience with al-Malik al-Kamil (Par. 11.100—102); Cacciaguida s reference 
to his own participation in the second crusade (Par. 15.142-48); and, arguably, Beatrice’s identifica¬ 
tion of Dante as a pilgrim on his way to Jerusalem in the context of his catechism (Par. 25.52-57). 
Brenda Deen Schildgen’s description of these and other passages remains the most authoritative 
response to this admittedly meager bouquet (see “Dante and the Crusades,” Dante Studies 116 [1998]: 
95-125; and Dante and the Orient [Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2002]). 

41. “Dante’s Inferno, Canto IV,” in Dante's Inferno: The Indiana Critical Edition, ed. and trans. 
Mark Musa (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1995), 299-309; “Dante’s Limbo: At the Mar¬ 
gins of Orthodoxy,” in Dante and the Unorthodox: The Aesthetics of Transgression, ed. James Miller 
(Waterloo [Ontario]: Wilfrid Laurier UP, 2005), 63-82; and “Inferno IV,” Lectura Dantis 6 (1990): 
42-53. 

42. Guido da Pisa—whose account of Muhammad is extraordinarily lengthy and detailed, and 
to a surprising extent accurate—reports that Muhammad and his armies “invaded the kingdom of 
Persia and the Oriental empire, all the way to Alexandria” (comment on Inf 28. 25-27). (Guido is 
also impressed by the cleanliness of Muslims [“they often wash themselves, and especially when they 
are supposed to pray”] and reports on the fundaments of Islamic faith with accuracy: “praying, they 
confess that God is one, and that he has no equal or peer.”) Echoes of Christian admiration for Arab 
military power can be found in Frederick II’s extraordinary treatment of his Saracen warriors, whom 
he housed in his Muslim ghetto city, Lucera, and protected from the Pope’s efforts to convert them 
to Christianity: see in this volume David Abulafia, “The Last Muslims in Italy.’ Sicilian reliance on 
the Saracens of Lucera as a military resource endured until the death of Manfred; it is witnessed in 
the commentary tradition, which records that Manfred rode out to the battle in which he died from 
Lucera (and his wife took refuge in Lucera following his death) when discussing Dante’s reference to 
that battle in Inferno 28. On discussion of Lucera in the commentary tradition, see my “Insularity,” 
in A Faithful Sea: Religious Cultures and Identities in the Mediterranean, 1250-1750, ed. Adnan A. 
Husain and Katherine E. Fleming (Oxford: Oneworld Publications, 2007), 27-46. 

43. See not only Contra legem Saracenorum but especially the astonishing emotional honesty of the 
letters on the fall of Acre: “Lettres de Ricoldo de Monte-Croce,” ed. Reinhold Rohricht, Archives 
de VOrient latin (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1884; repr., 1978), 2:258-96. Riccoldo was an eyewitness to 
the Muslim defeat of the city. His letters seek the meaning of the event, and he returns obsessively, 
again and again, to the problem posed by the Muslim victory: does it signify that God favors the 
Muslims (they do not call themselves Saracens, Riccoldo reports, but Muslims, “which means saved” 
[266]) over the Christians? “They say that Lord Jesus Christ cannot help us against Muhammad . . . 
They say: “Where is your God?” . . . And you, Lord, irreproachable in wisdom and wondrous in 
judgement, you gave strength to that infamous sinner, and to the most wicked Muhammad you gave 
earthly sovereignty!” (266). Riccoldo’s gloss on the meaning of the Muslim (it “means saved”) is 
particularly striking. The Arabic word muslim, of course, means one who has submitted to the will of 
God; and Riccoldo knew this well. Why did he mistranslate the word for his (presumably non- 
arabophone) audience? Did he intend to gloss the subtext of the passage, rather than speak with 
lexical precision? Is he simply carried away with emotion (many passages in these letters give that 
impression); does the lapsus give voice to his rage and frustration that God has (apparently) saved the 
Muslims rather than the Christians? Riccoldo’s letters on the fall of Acre, full of suggestive language 
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like this, demand a closer reading than they have received, particularly in light of recent scholarship 
on intellectual relations between Muslims and Christians in the Holy Land and in Europe. 

44. Asm Palacios mentions this comment at the beginning of his notations for the year 1919 (La 
escatologia musulmana [2nd edition, Madrid: Estanislao Maestre, 1943], 484) and repeats it later in a 
summary of the polemic (508). 
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E poi che, per la sete del martiro, 

ne la presenza del Soldan superba 
predico Cristo e li altri che ’1 seguiro, 
e per trovare a conversione acerba 

troppo la gente e per son stare indarno, 
redissi al frutto de l’italica erba, 
nel crudo sasso intra Tevero e Arno 
da Cristo prese l’ultimo sigillo, 
che le sue membra due anni portamo. 

(Par. 11.100-108) 


I n the eleventh canto of the Paradiso, Dante paints a vivid portrait of 
Francis of Assisi, a new rising sun in the Orient, an alter Christus who 
married Lady Poverty and who toward the end of his life was marked 
with the ultimo sigillo, the wounds that Christ had borne. A key episode 
in the spiritual itinerary of the saint is his preaching Christ in the “proud 
presence” of the sultan, into whose presence he was driven by his “thirst 
for martyrdom.” 

Francis of Assisi was thirteenth-century Europe’s best-known and most 
venerated saint, and Dante gives him a prominent place among the blessed 
in the celestial rose (Par. 32): just beneath the Virgin Mary and John the 
Baptist, before Saints Benedict and Augustine. Francis himself never 
speaks in the Commedia , but Thomas Aquinas narrates his life at length in 
Paradiso 11: indeed, it is the longest biographical narration in the Comme¬ 
dia. Dante probably studied in the Franciscan convent of Santa Croce in 
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Florence and read in its library—and probably as well in the library of the 
Dominican convent of Santa Maria Novella. He no doubt attended the 
sermons and lectures of mendicant friars in both convents. As has often 
been noted, Franciscan ideas and ideals are central to Dante’s vision of the 
world: he was a fervent admirer of Francis, a strong advocate of the ideals 
of religious renewal and evangelical poverty embodied in the Franciscan 
(and Dominican) way of life, and a fierce critic of what he and others saw 
as deviation from that way of life among some contemporary friars. 1 

Much of the scholarship on Dante and the Muslim world has focused 
on the poet’s knowledge and use of Arab texts: philosophical and scien¬ 
tific works as well as the traditions of the mi 'raj. 2 Various Franciscan and 
Dominican friars wrote about Islam and advocated (and in some cases 
practiced) mission to Muslim lands. Francis of Assisi himself traveled to 
Egypt in 1219, in the midst of the Fifth Crusade, and met with Sultan 
al-Malik al-Kamil; 3 for Dante, this is one of the central, defining events 
in the saint’s life. To what extent is Dante’s vision of this central event 
in Francis’s life shaped by what he read, heard, and saw in Florence, 
particularly in the Franciscan Convent of Santa Croce? How did this 
shape both his understanding of Francis and of Francis’s mission to the 
Egyptian sultan? We will see that in this, as in many things, Dante bor¬ 
rowed extensively from earlier models but shows considerable original¬ 
ity and innovation. 

In order to comprehend the key place given by Dante to Francis’s 
preaching to the sultan, I will first briefly study the presence of the two 
mendicant orders in thirteenth-century Florence and of representations of 
Francis—and particularly of his encounter with the sultan—in the texts 
and pictorial representations with which Dante was familiar. I will then 
consider what Dante does with these sources in his portrayal of the saint. 


Franciscans and Dominicans in Dante’s Florence 

The friars were a major force in the religious, intellectual, and civic life 
of Dante’s Florence. 4 Indeed, the Franciscans had been present in Flor¬ 
ence since the life of their founding saint; Francis sent two friars, Bernard 
and Giles, to the city in 1208 or 1209. Francis himself passed through 
Florence perhaps in 1211; he was at any rate there in 1217, when he met 
Cardinal Ugolino (the future Pope Gregory IX), who became cardinal 
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protector of the order. At the time, the Friars Minor already had a small 
convent in the city, near the Porta San Gallo. A few yean later, they 
transferred it to a more central site, on an island in the Amo, where they 
built a church dedicated to the Holy Cross (Santa Croce). 5 The primitive 
church and convent were no doubt quite modest: in the beginning, the 
church essentially served the needs of the friars. They slept in the convent, 
but their mission was in the city, with the Florentines. On September 14, 
1228, the feast of the Holy Cross, Gregory IX promulgated a bull in favor 
of the Florentine convent in which the pope took “the Florentine church 
of Santa Croce under Saint Peter’s protection and our own.” In other 
words, Gregory affirmed the independence of the friars and their church 
from the bishop of Florence. He also proposed a solution to a thorny 
judicial problem: the Rule prohibited the Friars Minor from possessing 
anything: how could they then have convents and churches and accept 
donations from laymen? In this bull, the pope affirmed his power over 
the Friars Minor and their Florentine church; at the same time, the friars 
did not disobey the Rule, which prohibited them from owning property, 
since the church belonged to the pope. This became the doctrine of usus 
pauper, confirmed by Gregory in the bull Quo elongati on October 4, 1230. 

The early convent of Santa Croce was soon too small for the Florentine 
brothers, all the more so since more and more prominent citizens wished 
to be buried there—a practice that Pope Innocent IV formally authorized 
in 1245. In 1252 the same pope accorded indulgences to anyone who 
would make donations for the construction of a new Franciscan church 
at Santa Croce. 6 And new Franciscan churches were springing up all over 
Italy for similar reasons. 7 Before the end of the thirteenth century the 
Florentine friars began plans for a third church, even bigger and more 
sumptuous, to replace the second. This project provoked the ire of certain 
friars, notably Ubertino da Casale, one of the heads of the nascent spiritual 
movement, whom the young Dante may have heard preach at Santa 
Croce. 8 According to a contemporary legend, the construction project 
was the brainchild of Giovanni degli Agli, a friar from a prominent Flore¬ 
ntine family: he wanted a church more luxurious than Santa Maria No¬ 
vella, Florence’s Dominican church. After his death, Giovanni appeared 
to a spiritual friar and announced that he was condemned to the eternal 
flames for having transgressed Francis’s Rule. 9 But the spirituals could not 
stop the project: in 1295 the Florence commune granted 1,200 pounds 
for the new church and the construction began; in 1297 the Franciscan 
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pontifical legate Matteo di Acquasparta obtained an indulgence promising 
the remission of sins for those laymen who contributed alms for the con¬ 
struction. The new church was consecrated in 1320. 

With a nave 115 meters long and 38.23 meters wide (and a transept 
73.73 meters wide), Santa Croce is much larger than its Dominican rival, 
Santa Maria Novella. As Rona Goffen has remarked, the wooden roof is 
in accord with the rules proclaimed at the chapter of Narbonne in 1260 
concerning the construction of churches, which were supposed to be 
simple. But nothing else in this church respected the spirit of these rules: 
neither the dimensions, nor the elaborate program of decorative sculp¬ 
tures, frescoes, and stained glass. Santa Croce was one of the largest Fran¬ 
ciscan convents in Europe: in 1300 there were 123 friars. 10 

While Dante was in exile when the new church was consecrated in 
1320, he frequented Santa Croce during its construction. We do not 
know what Dante thought of the controversy surrounding the new gran¬ 
diose church. In his portrait of Francis in the Paradiso , he presents the saint 
above all as the spouse of Lady Poverty; he may have seen the grandiose 
church as yet another proof that the order had abandoned the heritage of 
the “poverel di Dio” (Par. 13:33). In Paradiso 12 he has Bonaventure 
deliver a ringing condemnation of the strife within the order: while one 
can still find a few friars who respect Francis’s rule, Bonaventure says, 
they will not be found among the followers of either conventual leader 
Matteo di Acquasparta or of spiritual leader Ubertino da Casale: one 
strives to “flee it”; the other, to “constrict it further.” 11 As Nick Havely 
and others have noted, Dante frequently evokes the ideal of poverty, in 
the Commedia and in other writings, often echoing Franciscan ideals (and 
in particular spiritualist ideals) of renunciation. This is particularly seen in 
Purgatorio , where Dante appropriates the discourse of Franciscan poverty 
in order to imagine Purgatory as a restored church. Dante’s apocalyptic 
vision in Purgatorio 32 is influenced by the spirituals, but it is distinct from 
their vision, since Dante foresees a revitalized empire and a reformed 
church faithful to the ideal of poverty. 12 

The Dominican convent of Santa Maria Novella also enjoyed consid¬ 
erable success in the thirteenth century and similar patronage from the 
commune and from prominent Florentine families. Daniel Lesnick has 
shown that the two orders did not cater to exactly the same clientele: the 
Franciscans recruited among the Florentine popolo and among recent ar¬ 
rivals in the city; the Dominicans, on the contrary, received a large num¬ 
ber of members of the Florentine patriciate. 13 The popularity of Francis 
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and his order are manifest in the whole of Tuscany: by 1330 Francesco 
becomes the most popular male name given to Tuscan boys; there are 
more than twice as many Francescos as Domenicos. In some villages 6—11 
percent of the males are named Francesco. We have seen that Dante gives 
Francis a far more prominent place than Dominic among the saints in the 
Empyrean. 

In Florence, as elsewhere in northern Italy, the new major Dominican 
and Franciscan churches reshaped the spiritual geography of the city, mak¬ 
ing the new mendicant convents (in the borghi) into centers alongside the 
traditional center of the cathedral. 14 By the time of Dante’s birth, Santa 
Croce and Santa Maria Novella both boasted studia generalia. Dante him¬ 
self says in the Convivio (2.12.7) that he “frequented the schools of the 
religious.” He may have studied with, or at least listened to lectures and 
sermons of, the principal teachers of both convents: the Dominican Re- 
migio de’ Girolami, who taught both Thomist theology and Roman his¬ 
tory, and the Franciscans Peter of Trabibus, John Peter Olivi, and 
Ubertino da Casale. Dante probably read Aristode and Thomas Aquinas 
in the library of Santa Maria Novella and Bonaventure in Santa Croce. 15 
Sylvain Piron has found a quodlibetical question by Peter of Trabibus “on 
whether the knowledge of human letters or the goodness of intellect con¬ 
fers sanctity to the soul” and argues convincingly that Dante himself may 
have posed this question to Peter. 16 It is also possible that in Santa Maria 
Novella Dante met Riccoldo of Monte Croce, a friar who set off in 1288 
on a mission to Muslim lands that took him to Baghdad; he returned to 
Florence around 1300 and composed a polemical work against the 
Qur’an, the Contra legem Saracenorum (Against the Law of the Saracens). If 
he indeed returned to Florence before Dante’s exile in 1301, he may have 
proved an important source of information on Islam. 17 

Mendicants also played a central role in the inquisition; in Florence the 
Franciscans took over as inquisitors from the Dominicans in 1254; this 
proved to be a source of considerable wealth and power for the order. 18 
The friars are key players in civic affairs as well: in 1282 the Florentine 
Guelfs recommended Franciscan inquisitor Salamone da Lucca as supervi¬ 
sor of communal elections; Franciscan minister general Matteo di Ac- 
quasparta in 1300-1302 attempted (and failed) to negotiate peace 
between the black and white factions of Florentine Guelfs. 19 Throughout 
northern Italy, friars increasingly direct and control lay piety, at times 
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creating clashes as mendicant inquisitors condemn cults of saints deemed 
heretical and destroy their shrines. 20 

The growing presence of the friars and their accumulation of land in 
the Italian cities at times provoked resentment and hostility. In the mid¬ 
thirteenth century the Bologna city council forbade the dumping of trash 
or dead animals onto Dominican property and tried to put an end to 
throwing rocks at the Franciscan convent. 21 In 1325, four years after 
Dante’s death, the commune of Florence took measures to ban friars from 
civic office. 22 Dante himself, while expressing admiration for the two 
founding saints of the orders and the lives they preached, harshly criticized 
abuses within the two orders. Thomas Aquinas follows his narration of 
Francis’s life with a severe condemnation of the abuses in his own Domin¬ 
ican order: 


Ma ’1 suo pecuglio di nova vivanda 

e fatto ghiotto, si ch’esser non puote 
che per diversi salti non si spanda; 
e quanto le sue pecore remote 

e vagabunde piu da esso vanno, 
piu tornano a l’ovil di latte vote. 

(Par. 11.124-29) 

In a parallel passage, Bonaventure, after relating the life and deeds of Do¬ 
minic, denounces the conflicts within the Franciscan order. This theme 
of clerical corruption recurs throughout the Commedia: Saint Benedict, 
for example, bemoans the degeneracy of Benedictine monks (Par. 22.73- 
93); Peter Damian complains of the venality of modern clerics (Par. 
21.127-35). The Franciscans and Dominicans were an essential part of 
urban Italian life, for Dante, but many of them were cruelly lacking in 
the qualities so brilliantly displayed by their saintly founders. 


Dante’s Francis in the Context of his Sources 

At the same time that the two principal mendicant orders were estab¬ 
lishing convents in Florence and other Italian (and more generally Euro¬ 
pean) cities, playing an increasing role in their religious and civic life, each 
order pursued missionary activities to non-Christians: Jews, Muslims, 
Mongols, and in some cases oriental Christians. In the case of the Francis¬ 
cans, it was Francis himself who initiated mission to “Saracens,” preach¬ 
ing to the Egyptian sultan al-Kamil in 1219 and, in 1221, including a 
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chapter on missions to Saracens in the Regula non bullata, the first extant 
written rule of the Friars Minor. In 1220 five friars were put to death in 
Marrakech for having insulted Muhammad and the Qur’an; others emu¬ 
lated their active search for martyrdom throughout the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 23 For these Franciscans, preaching to infidels was 
part of the apostolic life, indeed the culmination of that life, for it led to 
an apostolic death: martyrdom at the hands of the infidels. 

Dante’s knowledge of Franciscan mission, and particularly of Francis’s 
preaching to al-Kamil, would have come from his discussion with Santa 
Croce’s friars as well as his reading of Bonaventure’s life of Francis, the 
Legenda major. It would also have been nourished by his contemplation of 
the painted images of the saint, such as those of the Bardi dossal at Santa 
Croce and perhaps the frescoes of the upper basilica at Assisi. 

In 1228 Friar Thomas of Celano, at the bidding of Gregory IX, wrote 
a life of Francis, known as the Vita prima, for the saint’s canonization 
process. 24 Thomas describes Francis’s conversion from a life of carefree 
pleasure to a life of pursuing the apostolic ideal. He then tells how Francis 
and a band of companions joyfully lived in poverty, simplicity, and com¬ 
munal prayer, and how the saint sent off his companions two by two, 
like the apostles, to preach. Francis himself, driven by a “great desire for 
martyrdom,” set off for “Syria” and, braving the dangers of fierce wars 
between Christians and “pagans,” crossed over to the enemy camp to 
meet with and preach to the sultan. Francis and his companion were 
beaten by the infidel soldiers, but then well received by the sultan himself, 
who listened to him with interest. Francis, however, succeeded neither in 
converting the sultan nor in obtaining the martyrdom he so desired, for 
God had reserved for him “the prerogative of a unique grace”: the stig¬ 
mata. For Thomas, Francis’s voyage testifies first and foremost to his great 
desire for martyrdom: the saint wanted to live the apostolic life to its 
logical end, to die the glorious death of the apostles, achieving martyrdom 
at the hands of the infidels. In Thomas’s Vita , Francis’s passage to the East 
marks a turning point in his life. Before his departure Thomas describes 
the saint’s conversion and the foundation of a brotherhood living in pov¬ 
erty and in joyous devotion, recreating the simple life of the apostles. 
Francis is above all a model, an inspiration, a companion in the pursuit of 
this ideal life. After his return from the East, he is a singular, inimitable 
man: one who speaks to animals and makes them obey him, who per¬ 
forms miracles, and who receives the divine mark of the stigmata. 
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While Dante probably did not read Thomas’s Vita prima , he may well 
have been acquainted with the Bardi dossal, a large altarpiece probably 
painted in the 1240s, which is now in the Bardi Chapel of Santa Croce 
and which may well have been in Santa Croce when Dante frequented 
the church. 25 It is an important early example of a dossal, or altarpiece, 
probably meant to be placed above and behind an altar in Santa Croce 
(figs. 1-2). In the center stands Francis, haloed, in Franciscan habit (brown 
with pointed hood, with a knotted rope in place of a belt). He is tonsured. 
The stigmata, in black, are clearly visible on his hands and feet. His right 
hand is raised in a Christ-like gesture of blessing, while his left hand holds 
a book with a golden cover marked with a large cross. Is this book the 
Gospels, as some commentators have affirmed, or rather the Franciscan 
Rule, as others have argued? Are the two not the same for Francis and his 
followers? To live according to the Rule is to live according to the Gos¬ 
pels; Francis himself had presented the Regula non hullata as the “life of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ” 26 The artist seems to affirm the same here. This 
sentiment is confirmed by the scene above the saint’s head: the hand of 
God emerges from the blue vault of the firmament and unfurls a parch¬ 
ment, toward which two angels point. On the parchment, we read: 
“Hunc exaudite perhibentem dogmata vitae” (Obey this man, bearer of 
the precepts of life). God orders the viewer to obey Francis, who bears in 
his hand the “precepts of life,” that is, the rule of the Gospel. 

How is one to follow this divine order, to live according to the precepts 
of the Rule/Gospel? That is what the artist shows in the twenty scenes 
placed around the central standing figure of the saint, who is both a model 
to follow and a saint to venerate. The twenty scenes present a narration, 
more or less chronological, of the life, death, and several post mortem 
miracles of Francis. The narrative begins on the top left. Francis, on the 
right of the scene, haloed (in this scene and in all the others), is freed by 
his mother: according to Thomas of Celano, he had been imprisoned by 
his father, who was furious that his son gave away his money in order to 
pay for repairing a church (1C 12-13). In an act of maternal love and 
charity, the mother liberates her son; on the left is the father, who has 
returned and who seems to oppose in vain his wife’s act. Directly under¬ 
neath, the second scene shows Francis breaking the ties with his parents. 
Before the cathedral and the episcopal palace of Assisi, Francis tosses his 
clothes at his father’s feet; the bishop of Assisi, a tall man with a gray 
beard, holding a book in his hand, puts his arm and his cloak around 
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Figure 1: Saint Francis, surrounded by scenes from his life (Master of 
Saint Francis, Bardi dossal, Santa Croce, Florence) Photo Credit: Scala/ 
Art Resource, N.Y. 
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Francis, in a gesture of welcome and protection. In the center are the blue 
and white clothes that Francis has spumed, symbols of the worldly life 
that he now renounces. In the third scene, Francis traces, using a stick as 
the bishop looks on, the habit in the form of a cross that he will wear in 
the seventeen other scenes. In the following scene, Francis listens to mass 
at the church of Portiuncula: when he hears Christ’s injunction to the 
Apostles: “Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, nor 
scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves,” 
he removes his shoes and henceforth goes barefoot. 27 

These initial scenes emphasize Francis’s rupture with a world ruled by 
monetary and material values. Francis has chosen to renounce his parental 
heritage. The dress and appearance of Francis and his friars clearly show 
this rupture: the habit in the shape of the cross, the bare feet, the simple 
cord instead of a belt, the refusal to handle money. In the fifth scene, 
the pope gives his approval to Francis, who kneels at the center of the 
composition; the pope hands Francis a book with his left hand and blesses 
him with his right hand. Behind the pope, several cardinals look on; be¬ 
hind Francis are a friar and a priest. It has often been said that the pope 
here is Innocent III, but nothing indicates whether the scene is meant to 
represent the first approbation of the order by Innocent in 1209/1210 or 
the approval of the Regula bullata by Honorius III in 1223, or a mix of the 
two. In any case, the message is clear: both Francis and his Rule have 
received the blessing of the pope and hence of the church. The book, like 
that held by the saint at the center of the dossal, is both Rule and Gospel 
since, according to Thomas of Celano, Francis, in composing the first rule 
“used primarily words of the Holy Gospel, longing only for its perfec¬ 
tion” (1C 32). 

The artist presents preaching as a central concern for Francis and his 
friars, as we see in two images of Francis preaching: to the birds and to 
the Saracens. In both cases, a group of friars is on the left: at least three 
behind Francis above, two below (even though all the texts give Francis 
only one companion). In the preaching to the birds, Francis holds a closed 
book in his left hand; his right hand is pointed toward his audience, his 
index finger raised. Before the Muslims, the book is open; the pages are 
blank; his right hand is raised toward Heaven. In both cases, he preaches 
to an attentive and well-ordered audience. The birds, all shown in profile, 
are aligned in five rows, on the ground and on four perfectly horizontal 
branches of a tree; they face Francis and seem to listen to him. They all 
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Figure 2: Francis preaches to the birds and to the Saracens (Master of 
Saint Francis, Bardi dossal, Santa Croce, Florence) Photo Credit: Scala/ 
Art Resource, N.Y. 
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have the same size and coloring; some hold their wings open. Other artists 
will take pleasure in depicting a great variety of birds before the saint, 
with a multiplicity of species, sizes, and colon—no doubt for aesthetic 
reasons, but also to symbolize the great diversity of the men and women 
to whom Francis and his friars are called to preach. Here, on the contrary, 
the accent is on the fundamental uniformity of God’s creatures, all of 
whom should sing praises of their Creator. Below, the Saracens are also 
neatly aligned in five rows. Here, however, the artist has depicted them 
in all their diversity, with clothes of different colors (red, pink, blue, 
white) and both women and men (though it is not always possible to 
distinguish a woman from a young beardless man). Some of the men have 
black or white beards, most of which (including the sultan’s) are long and 
pointed, marking them as oriental: the other men depicted in the dossal 
have closely trimmed beards. Many of them have turbans. The seated 
position of the men in the first row is also visibly oriental: they are on the 
ground, with legs crossed or, in one case, arms around knees—positions 
that we find nowhere else on the panel. As for the sultan, apart from his 
long beard, nothing distinguishes him from a Christian king: he holds all 
the essential symbols of royal power: crown, scepter, throne, royal robes, 
and, behind him, his spatharius, or arms-bearer, holding his spear and 
shield. The sultan and his subjects have their eyes riveted on the saint; 
they seem to be listening to him closely. 

In the scene of Francis’s preaching to the sultan in the Bardi dossal, the 
artist has first of all had to make a choice: he devotes only one image to 
Francis’s mission to the East. He could have chosen, taking inspiration 
from Thomas of Celano’s text, to paint the context of the crusade, placing 
the encounter in the midst of the tents of the sultan’s army; on the con¬ 
trary, he chose an urban setting that—alongside the bucolic venue of the 
preaching to the birds—underlines the universal character of the Francis¬ 
cans’ preaching mission. He could have shown the saint being “insulted 
and beaten” (as Thomas affirms) by the sultan’s soldiers. Yet here nothing 
suggests the slightest threat of violence: the only weapon, the spear held 
by the spatharius, presents no danger: it is pointed upward. The artist could 
have shown the rich gifts that the sultan offered Francis, “trying to turn 
his mind towards worldly riches.” Yet he chose to portray Francis preach¬ 
ing to the sultan who “was moved by his words and listened to him very 
willingly.” 28 
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Several scenes later, Francis receives the stigmata: kneeling before the 
door of a sanctuary in a mountainous landscape, the saint raises his hands 
in prayer and contemplates the image of the crucified Christ superim¬ 
posed on a seraph. Golden rays emanate from the seraph to the saint’s 
halo. I have described the scenes that find echoes clearly in Dante’s text. 
The one aspect of Dante’s text that has no clear visual representation in 
the Bardi dossal is his marriage with Lady Poverty. Yet the spirit of poverty 
is clear: a number of the scenes emphasize the extreme ascesis of Francis 
and his brothers—their simple habit, their bare feet, Francis’s penance, his 
care for lepers. Francis is clearly presented as a model to be followed by 
the Franciscans of Santa Croce. Other thirteenth-century representations, 
by contrast, present Francis as a saint and miracle worker to be venerated. 

But the central source on Francis for Dante, as for anyone in the early 
fourteenth century, was Bonaventure’s Legenda maior. In 1260 the general 
chapter of Narbonne asked Bonaventure (minister general of the order) 
to compose a new life of Francis. Bonaventure completed the text before 
May 1263, when the general chapter meeting at Pisa approved the Legenda 
maior. 29 In 1266 the general chapter of Paris ordered that any other biogra¬ 
phy of Francis be destroyed: Bonaventure’s Legenda became henceforth 
the only authoritative text on the founder of the order. Thus Dante is 
unlikely to have encountered, in Santa Croce or elsewhere, earlier texts 
on Francis, such as Thomas of Celano’s Vita prima. Every Franciscan con¬ 
vent had at least one copy of Bonaventure’s text. While Bonaventure 
based his narrative on earlier hagiographical works, notably Thomas s, he 
transformed those works to present a saint whose spiritual itinerary led 
him inexorably upward toward Christ. The culminating point and central 
miracle of this itinerary is the stigmatization, for Bonaventure as for 
Dante. In the prologue to the Legenda maior, Bonaventure applies to Fran¬ 
cis the words of Apocalypse 7:2: “Vidi alteram angelum ascendentem ab 
ortu solis” (I saw another angel ascending from the rising of the sun). 
Dante, as we will see, goes further and makes Francis into a sun rising in 
the East. 

For Bonaventure, the ardent longing for martyrdom played a key role 
in Franciscan spirituality. It was the highest form of love—at once a long¬ 
ing for union with God and a desire to bring the souls of infidels to him. 
Bonaventure’s Legenda insists on the burning desire for martyrdom that 
drove Francis East. Bonaventure takes up and expands on Thomas of 
Celano’s version of Francis’s series of failed attempts to obtain the crown 
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of martyrdom from the Saracens. He embellishes the interview with the 
sultan, having Francis propose an ordeal: he and the sultan’s “priests” 
would enter into a fire; he who came out unscathed would have proven 
that he followed God’s true law. When the Saracen priests refused, Francis 
urged the sultan to light a fire anyway so that he could enter the flames 
alone. The sultan refused, fearing a revolt among his people. Francis then 
spumed the gifts that the sultan offered him; the sultan, “was overflowing 
with admiration, and developed an even greater respect for him.” Since 
the sultan did not wish or did not dare to convert, Bonaventure con¬ 
cludes, Francis left him. This apparent failure is but a step on the way to 
the stigmata, the ultimate expression of his burning love for Christ. 

Fire, heat, and light are the dominant metaphors in Bonaventure’s por¬ 
trayal of Francis: in the description of quest for martyrdom, we repeatedly 
find the terms fervens , flamma , succensus, flagrans , ardor ; ignis , combuere , and 
aestuare 30 Bonaventure’s fiery metaphor finds graphic expression on the 
walls of the upper basilica at Assisi, where in the final years of the thir¬ 
teenth century a series of twenty-eight large frescoes was executed that 
presents Francis as a prodigious miracle worker. 31 Among these frescoes, 
traditionally attributed to Giotto, is an image of a confrontation between 
Francis and Saracen “priests” (fig. 3). Drawing inspiration from the trial 
by fire that (according to Bonaventure) Francis proposed to the sultan, 
the artist places the saint in the middle of the composition, before a fire 
that separates him from the Saracen “priests” and causes them to flee. 
Francis glances back at the sultan, who, seated on his throne and sur¬ 
rounded by armed men, with a sweep of his arm exhorts Francis to enter 
into the fire. Francis’s mission to Egypt has become a dramatic confronta¬ 
tion, an ordeal whose final outcome is uncertain but that has succeeded 
in chasing away the clerics of the rival religion, shown the superiority of 
Christianity, and displayed Francis’s courage. 

Bonaventure is Dante’s principal written source for the life of Francis. 
Dante also no doubt had in his mind the images from the Bardi dossal and 
perhaps those of the frescoes at Assisi. He was also acquainted with the 
Sacrum commercium Sancti Francisci cum domina Paupertate (Sacred Exchange 
between Saint Francis and Lady Poverty), a text probably composed in 
the thirteenth century; it is not clear whether it was composed before or 
after Bonaventure’s Legenda maior 32 Dante may have at some point read 
the text, may merely have heard of it, or may have read a text that had 
reworked elements of it, such as Ubertino’s Arbor vitae crucifixae Jesu 33 
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Figure 3: Trial by fire of Saint Francis (Fresca, School of Giotto, Upper 
Basilica, Assisi) Photo Credit: Scala/Art Resource, N.Y. 
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Dante’s Francis 

Let us now consider what Dante does with these sources to paint a 
portrait of Francis in Paradiso ll. 34 In Canto 10, Dante and Beatrice as¬ 
cend into the Sphere of the Sun, where they meet the wise—in particular, 
theologians—and speak with Thomas Aquinas, who explains how “The 
providence that rules the world” ordained two princes: 

L’un fu tutto serafico in ardore; 
l’altro per sap'ienza in terra fue 
di cherubica luce uno splendore. 

{Par. 11.37-39) 

In Canto 12, the Franciscan Bonaventure narrates the life of Dominic; 
here it is the Dominican Thomas who tells Francis’s story. This crossed 
narration is meant no doubt to show that fraternal admiration between 
two rival orders reigns in Heaven and that the two saints and their orders 
are fundamentally compatible. Taking his cue from Bonaventure, Dante 
presents Francis as the expression of “seraphic ardor.” 35 Thomas begins, 
in two stanzas, by evoking the Umbrian landscape where the saint was 
born and continues: 

Di questa costa, la dov’ ella frange 

piu sua rattezza, nacque al mondo un sole, 
come fa questo tal volta di Gange. 

Pero chi d’esso loco fa parole 

non dica Ascesi, che direbbe corto 
ma Oriente, se proprio dir vuole. 

{Par. 11.49-54) 

Assisi is the East, source of the rising sun that is Francis: it is compared 
with the Ganges and equated with the Orient. Dante plays on the word 
Ascesi: a contemporary spelling for “Assisi” but also a verb meaning “I 
have risen,” here applied to the new rising sun, Francis. This description 
is appropriately set in the Sphere of the Sun. This can only highlight the 
comparison between Francis and Christ, whom Luke (1:78-79) presents 
as a new rising sun. In Canto 11, Bonaventure presents Dominic s home, 
Spain, as the land of the setting sun, emphasizing both the universality and 
complementarity of the two friars’ missions. Thomas goes on to describe 
Francis’s love for Lady Poverty and how that love brought him into con¬ 
flict with his father, leading to a dramatic confrontation: 
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che per tal donna, giovinetto, in guerra 

del padre corse, a cui, come a la morte, 
la porta del piacer nessun diserra; 
e dinanzi a la sua spirital corte 
e coram patre le si fece unito; 
poscia di di in di Tamo piu forte. 

(Par. 11.58-63) 

Bonaventure describes the dramatic scene of Francis’s renunciation of his 
worldly wealth, how the saint stripped naked “coram episcopo” (before 
the bishop; he later adds “coram omnibus,” before everyone) and gave 
his clothes to his father, “ad quod faciendum se promptum exhibuit verus 
paupertatis amator” (in so doing showed himself ready to be a true lover 
of poverty). This dramatic confrontation is a key episode in Franciscan 
iconography, seen in both the Bardi dossal and in the Assisi frescoes. 
Dante dramatizes this image of Francis as “lover of poverty”: “coram 
patre,” before his father, he joins himself, against his father’s wishes, to 
the lady he loves, a woman feared and despised as death. This lady, he 
continues, is “privata del primo marito, millecent’ anni e piu dispetta e 
scura.” Her husband of course is Christ: Francis, the new sun, alter 
Christus, is her new mate, to the great consternation of Francis’s father. 
While Bonaventure presented Francis as paupertatis amator, this idea was 
given fuller allegorical expression in the Sacrum commercium. Yet, as Erich 
Auerbach has noted, Dante’s portrayal of the love between Francis and 
Poverty is quite different from that of the Sacrum commercium, whose Pov¬ 
erty chastely addresses Francis and his friars as her “brothers and sons.” 
Dante portrays their love in clearly sexual terms: Francis, enamored of a 
spurned and despised woman, joins himself to her in love “coram patre”; 
in this striking metaphor, the poet dramatizes the rupture with his father 
and with the values of the Italian merchant community that the father 
represented. What had been a rather bland and chaste metaphor for spiri¬ 
tual love becomes an image of “foie amors,” a mad love that drives Francis 
to spurn his father and his own reputation in the pursuit of his love. 36 
Thomas goes on to tell how this same love inspired others to follow 
Francis’s example: 


... ’1 venerabile Bernardo 

si scalzo prima, e dietro a tanta pace 
corse e, correndo, li parve esser tardo. 
Oh ignota ricchezza! oh ben ferace! 
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Scalzasi Egidio, scalzasi Silvestro 
dietro a lo sposo, si la sposa piace. 

{Par. 11.79-84) 

These three first recruits run after the groom out of desire for the bride. 
Their act of conversion is expressed in one dramatic action: the verb 
scalzarsi (to take off one’s shoes) used three times. We have seen that the 
Bardi dossal portrays Francis removing his shoes to respect the Gospels’ 
injunction to live simply; Bonaventure too presents Francis’s shedding his 
shoes as the first key act marking his conversion. 37 

Dante then presents how Francis obtains “three seals.” The first two 
are the approval of his life and order by two popes: Innocent III (who, 
according to Franciscan tradition, gave his approval to the order in 1209 
or 1210) and Honorius III (who confirmed the Franciscan Regula bullata 
in 1223). Next comes his preaching to the sultan, which for Dante is 
inextricably related to the saint’s obtaining the third and final seal, the 
stigmata: 


E poi che, per la sete del martiro, 

Ne la presenza del Soldan superba 
predico Cristo e li altri che ’1 seguiro, 
e per trovare a conversione acerba 

troppo la gente per non stare indamo, 
redissi al frutto dell’italica erba, 
nel crudo sasso intra Tevero e Amo 
da Cristo prese rultimo sigillo, 
che le sue membra due anni portarno. 

{Par. 11.100-108) 


It is Francis’s “thirst for martyrdom” that drives him to preach to the 
sultan: Francis preached in the presenza superba of the sultan—a description 
that could call to mind the image of the sultan sitting straight and regally 
on his throne, as seen in both the Bardi dossal and the Assisi fresco. Yet 
Dante emphasizes preaching, as in the Bardi dossal, not the proposed trial 
by fire seen in Assisi. Dante gives a prominent place to the preaching to 
the sultan, one of the few events of the saint’s life that he narrates. In 
Canto 12 (130), Bonaventure follows his diatribe against contemporary 
Franciscans by presenting exemplary ascetics in Heaven: the first name he 
mentions is that of Illuminatus, Francis’s companion to the sultan’s court. 
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Francis realizes the futility of his quest. Bonaventure says that he 
learned through divine revelation that he would succeed neither in con¬ 
verting the Saracens nor in obtaining martyrdom. Dante uses an agricul¬ 
tural metaphor: Francis found the sultan’s people “unripe for 
conversion,” so he “returned to reap the harvest of Italian fields.” Bona¬ 
venture explains that while Francis had not been martyred in a traditional 
manner at the hands of the infidel, he was later received the palm of 
martyrdom through his stigmatization (which Bonaventure recounts just 
before relating the saint’s death). 

Dante places the stigmatization immediately following the saint’s re¬ 
turn to Italy. This is the third and final seal: the first two seals, the approval 
by popes Innocent III and Honorius III, had marked the acknowledgment 
of Francis and his order by the institutional church. The third is imprinted 
by Christ himself and shows his recognition of Francis as one who had 
followed in his footsteps and had wed his bereaved bride Poverty. 

Thomas then relates how the saint bequeathed Lady Poverty to his 
brothers and ordered them to love her faithfully, how he then chose to 
set forth from the bosom of Lady Poverty, “e al suo corpo non voile altra 
bara” (11.117). Bonaventure had described how Francis wished to depart 
naked from the world, “nudus voluit de mundo exire” (14.4): he re¬ 
moved his clothes, lay naked on the bare earth, and there died. 

Dante follows this evocation of Francis’s seraphic ardor with a con¬ 
demnation of the lack of zeal of current friars; his Thomas is too polite to 
criticize the Franciscans, so he lambastes the shortcomings of his own, the 
Dominicans; similarly, in Canto 12, Bonaventure follows his portrayal of 
Dominic with a ringing condemnation of current Franciscans. 

Dante’s sultan is little more than a foil for Francis’s sanctity. His “proud 
presence” provides a stage where Francis can shine forth, showing his 
exemplary imitation of Christ and the Apostles. Francis’s mission, and 
Franciscan mission in general, seems less about converting Muslims than 
about leading lives of exemplary sanctity. Francis preaches to the sultan in 
the East, while Dominic (in Par. 12) evangelizes heretics in the West. The 
sultan is another fleeting Muslim presence in the Commedia: a proud and 
dignified presence, perhaps, reminiscent of the regal figure in the Bardi 
dossal or the Assisi fresco, but a mute figure. Indeed, the only Muslim 
who speaks in the Commedia is Muhammad himself, and it is to utter a 
fierce condemnation of the “schism” he founded and of that subsequently 
perpetrated by his nephew Ali. Saladin, the historical uncle of al-Kamil, is a 
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stately and dignified—but silent—figure in the City of Light in the first 
circle of Hell. Unlike Saladin, al-Kamil does not directly appear in the 
Commedia : he is merely a silent, nameless figure, proud and regal, in 
Thomas Aquinas’s narration of Francis’s exemplary life. 

Here as elsewhere, Dante uses and transforms his sources, creating a 
portrait of Francis that bears the clear traces of Bonaventure, the Sacrum 
commercium, and the visual images of Florence and Assisi, but transcends 
them all, forming a unique and original image. Dante sketches Francis’s 
life in bold and clear strokes: his marriage to poverty, approbation by two 
popes (his first two seals), his preaching to the sultan, the ultimo sigillo of 
the stigmata, and his exemplary death. His Francis is both immediately 
recognizable and striking, an exemplar of evangelical poverty who shows 
how far his followers have fallen from the ideal he represents. It is perhaps 
in part this kind of alchemical transformation of his source material that 
led his biographer and admirer, Giovanni Boccaccio, to present the Com¬ 
media as inimitable, in terms that strangely echo the Muslim doctrine of 
the inimitability of the Qur’an: 

De’ quali tre libri egli ciascuno distinse per canti e i canti per rittimi, si come 
chiaro si vede; e quello in rima volgare compose con tanta arte, con si mirabile 
ordine e con si bello, che niuno fu ancora che giustamente quello potesse in 
alcuno atto riprendere. 38 
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GIORGIO BATTISTONI 

I nklings of Dante’s interest in non-Christian religions and cultures 
began to make their way into the sphere of Dante studies around 
1919—21. I refer specifically to La escatologia musulmana en la Divina 
Comedia of the Spanish Jesuit Miguel Asm Palacios, himself a student of 
Arab culture.' This work, which arrived in Italy during the celebrations 
commemorating the six-hundredth anniversary of Dante’s death, aimed 
to show that the basic conception of the Commedia and many of the ideas 
contained in it were found by Dante in Arab texts that narrated the voy¬ 
age of Muhammad through Hell and into the Islamic Paradise. 2 

Having thoroughly analyzed various versions of the legend of Muham¬ 
mad’s voyage into the world of eternal punishments and rewards, Asm 
Palacios concluded that the many points of contact with the Commedia 
could not have resulted from pure chance. Rather, they demonstrated 
that Dante had access to various eschatological and metaphysical Muslim 
texts and that he used this knowledge in creating his own Christian realm 
of the afterlife. Unfortunately Asm Palacios did not provide any tangible 
proof that could have rendered credible the idea that Dante had access to 
sources outside that group that had been translated and circulated among 
the Latin-speaking world. 

Before continuing with the history of Muslim eschatology within the 
Commedia, I would like to recall an incident that took place at Verona 
during that commemoration of the six-hundredth anniversary of Dante’s 
death. In the wake of the national celebrations, the city of Verona decided 
to open the tomb of Cangrande (on July 27, 1921) in order to see if that 
great patron of Dante had taken with him, on his final journey, the third 
canticle, or even the entire Commedia, or at least Epistola 13 in which the 
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Paradiso had been dedicated to him. Although none of Dante’s manu¬ 
scripts was found in the tomb, the embalmed cadaver was found with an 
entire shroud of Islamic fabric binding it together. 3 One of these fabrics 
(ilkanide) symbolizes, with its astronomical animals (Raven, Fish, Lion/ 
Dog, and Rabbit/Hare), the route of the soul through the astral sphere; 
another fabric has an Arabic eulogy woven into it with the name of Allah. 4 

From direct contact with these fabrics, I set out to delve into the peril¬ 
ous nexus between Dante, Cangrande, and the Islamic world. In fact, the 
first question that arose was why a Christian prince would have been 
interred with a funeral shroud of Muslim origin. I attempted to respond 
to this question by linking the strange burial of Cangrande with the pres¬ 
ence in the Commedia of the Islamic traces pointed out by Asm Palacios: 
although the reason may have been yet incomprehensible, the common 
eschatology that connected the afterlives of Dante, Cangrande, and Mu¬ 
hammad warranted note. It was just this search for a reasonable answer 
(causal, rather than casual) as to the perilous nexus that gave way to my 
study, “Dante, l’lslam, ed altre considerazioni” (1985). Since this study, I 
have examined the religious paradigm of the “three rings” (as popularized 
in Boccaccio’s Decameron) and the idea of the empire in hopes of finding 
the explanation. 

Thirty years after Asm Palacios’s study appeared, an Italian scholar dis¬ 
covered those tangible documents that the Spaniard was missing. Follow¬ 
ing a clue from Ugo Monneret de Villard, 5 Enrico Cerulli fixed his 
attention on manuscripts in Oxford and Paris, finding within the Corpus 
Toletanum, translated into French and Latin, the famous Kitab al-mi‘raj 
and the Liber scale Machometi. There was more: a manuscript of that book 
occurs in Rome, Biblioteca Vaticana, MS Vat. lat. 4072, also within the 
Corpus Toletanum that was translated into Latin by Peter the Venerable, 
Abbot of Cluny. Cerulli comments on the significance of the surviving 
manuscript witnesses: 

Questa provenienza, dunque, prova un’altra linea di diffusione del “Liber Scalae” 
negli scriptoria del primo Trecento. . . . Questo fatto ne assicurava la diffusione 
e insieme ne garantiva, agli occhi degli occidentali, il carattere di libro considerato 
sacro dai musulmani. 6 

The importance of the discovery of this text in terms of the West and 
Italy lay not so much in its contents, which do little to distinguish them¬ 
selves from the collage of Arabic texts used by Asm Palacios in elaborating 
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his argument, as in the fact that a single book could contain the evidence 
to support the hypothesis that Dante would have had access to Muslim 
eschatology constructed on the voyage of Muhammad to the afterlife. 
That this text circulated in Latin during Dante’s age served to demonstrate 
the proper grounding of Asm Palacios’s thesis. 

The Liber scale Machometi —a medieval Andalusian version of the noc¬ 
turnal journey ( isra’) and ascension or stairway (mi ‘raj) of the prophet 
Muhammad—had been translated into Castilian from Arabic by the 
Toledan Jewish physician Abraham Alfaquim between 1260 and 1264, as 
part of the translation project supported by Alfonso X the Wise. 7 Shortly 
thereafter the text would be translated from Castilian into French and 
Latin by the notary Bonaventure of Siena. From there comes its diffusion 
throughout the Christian West, which may connect the book to Dante’s 
Tuscany. In fact, a citation from the Liber scale Machometi appeared in the 
work of an Italian poet. In a volume entitled II Dittamondo, composed 
around 1350, Fazio degli Uberti wrote, in speaking of the Muslim reli¬ 
gion, “Ancor nel Libro suo che Scala ha nome ...” (Yet in that book 
that has as its name Scala). 8 

Let us turn again to Cerulli: 

Fazio degli Uberti, che scriveva il suo Dittamondo tra il 1350 e il 1360, conosceva 
il Libro della Scala. . . . Fazio degli Uberti, immediato epigono di Dante, attesta 
insieme la conoscenza nella Toscana del medio Trecento del Libro della Scala. 9 

Cerulli, however, was a bit too hasty in declaring knowledge of this book 
in Tuscany at that time. In fact, the family of Farinata degli Uberti, con¬ 
strained in 1266 to abandon Florence, chose for their new home that 
Verona of the della Scala family, at the time ruled by Mastino I (d. 1277). 
They were just one of many Ghibelline families forced by historical events 
to remake themselves as Lombards. 10 

It was at the court of Mastino II della Scala (1308-1351), the nephew 
and immediate successor to Cangrande, that Fazio degli Uberti belonged 
to a circle of artists, poets, and musicians. Thus if one wishes to trace the 
physical and political roots of Fazio degli Uberti (and therefore of his 
reference to the Liber scale Machometi ), one would have to look not to 
Florence and Tuscany but rather to Verona and Lombardy. Among this 
circle, three musicians stand out, composers of madrigals, their names 
signaling a program of transfiguration. These musicians, just as the apostles 
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of Mount Tabor, were called Maestro Piero, Jacopo da Bologna, and Gio¬ 
vanni da Cascia. 

We find ourselves between the years 1336 and 1350, while these three 
musicians imagined themselves to be in an earthly Paradise, obviously “in 
scale” (according to the analogy of proportion between the model and its 
copy, commonly used in the Middle Ages), that in their madrigals was 
referred to as “il bel giardino” and “il verziere.” In this Paradise there ran 
a “flume chiaro” of “perla”; there also grew an “albero di perla” with 
“bei fiori adorno” giving “grande ombra.” 11 The interesting thing is that 
these musicians truly found themselves in a Paradise: that is, the gardens 
of the della Scala family along the banks of the Adige, where the shade 
that covered them was provided by a real tree of pearls, that is, a tree 
known in Italian as perlaro. These songs, these compositions are in fact 
known today as the “Ciclo del perlaro.” 12 

The “perlaro” referred to by these musicians is also known as a bagolaro 
or loto . 13 Pietro Andrea Mattioli, in his translation of Dioscurides, writes: 

Se pure a tempi nostri si ritrovano loti in Italia, non penso che fallerebbe chi 
dicesse che fusse il vero loto, e massimamente quello cui intesero Dioscoride e 
Plinio, quello che in su ’1 Trentino si chiama bagolaro e in alcuni altri luoghi 
(cosi come ancora a Verona) si chiama perlaro. 14 

In this place, both real and symbolic, these musicians sang of the woman 
named Anna, the flame that kindled their poetic-erudite passions. 

Scholars generally, besides looking at who could have been the flesh- 
and-blood donna angelicata veiled under the pseudonym of Anna, have 
investigated the botanic name of the tree referred to as the perlaro. How¬ 
ever, had they given more attention to the poems themselves, they would 
have understood that the perlaro (Melia azedarach) was before all else a tree 
that gave the water running by the feet of the musicians a pearl-like color. 
As Jacopo said, it was “il bel perlaro flume” (the beautiful pearl river). 
Also, they would have seen that Anna, rather than containing a surname, 
hid within her name’s etymology the meaning of “grace,” just as Gio- 
vanna, for Dante, signified the “Grace of God” (Par. 12.79-81). 

Here I will not concentrate on this “donna di grazia” (or alternatively, 
of “merze” or “mercede”), this woman of grace. Rather, I will focus on 
the description of the Muslim Paradise, the place in which Muhammad 
obtained the divine gift of Grace that would transform a common man 
into a prophet, the representative of God. Having visited the place where 
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curtains soared in covering and housing the “beautiful women,” the donne 
angelicate that were given by God to those worthy souls in Paradise, Mu¬ 
hammad continues his narration thus: 

When I, Muhammad . . . had seen these great marvels, of which I just spoke to 
you . . . Gabriel and Ridohan, who were with me, brought me to the place 
which was called the Lotus of Forgetfulness . . . and they showed me a certain 
tree, so great and so extremely beautiful that I can hardly describe it even a little 
bit. For the tree was completely of one pearl, marvelously white. It was so beautiful 
that its beauty surpassed all others, except the beauty of God and his angels. And 
similarly all of its leaves, its flowers, and its fruits were like him. And all its fruits 
had all the good flavors that a man’s heart could imagine. 

At the foot of this tree arose a spring of water, brighter and clearer than anything , 
sweeter than honey. I asked Gabriel what kind of spring. He replied that the 
spring was called “Halkaufkar,” which means the source of complete grace (my 
emphasis). 15 

It is properly the infusion of Grace (Anna for our three musicians!) that 
transforms (and transfigures) those who arrive at the “loto del termine” 
or the “tree of pearls” into a poet and into a prophet, a representative, a 
scribe of God: “In every truly inspired man there is the nature of a 
prophet, and the prophet is in his way a poet,” as Boccaccio would have 
written. 16 

Dante would also speak of this “grace” by comparing it with the 
beauty and nature of the perla. 

Ogni attimo dato e ogni dono perfetto di suso viene, discendendo dal Padre de’ 
lumi. Dice adunque che Dio solo porge questa grazia a l’anima di quelli cui vede 
stare perfettamente ne la sua persona, acconcio e disposto a questo divino atto 
ricevere. . . . ; onde se l’anima e imperfettamente posta, non e disposta a ricevere 
questa benedetta infusione: si’ come una pietra margarita [a pearl] e male disposta, 
o vero imperfetta, la virtu celestiale ricever non puo. ( Conv . 4.20.7, my emphasis) 

At this point, it will be useful yet again to slow our course to underline 
several facts and advance a hypothesis. The first fact concerns the Islamic 
features that are present in the Commedia and in the tomb of Cangrande. 
The second regards the explicit citation of the Liber scale Machometi made 
by Fazio degli Uberti in his Dittamondo. Within the elite of Verona, thirty 
years after the death of Dante and twenty years after that of Cangrande, 
Fazio degli Uberti attests to the knowledge of the book among the Lom¬ 
bard/della Scala circle (not the Roman/Florentine circle). The third fact 
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concerns the concordances between the Liber scale Machometi and the 
“Ciclo del perlaro,” which demonstrate that within the court of Mastino 
II della Scala, there must have been access to the Liber scale Machometi and 
its divine symbolism. 

One other piece of information, not proof in itself but lending itself to 
a useful supposition, leads me to believe that there could have been no 
Italian family other than the della Scala family that would have had a 
greater interest in possessing this Liber (that was held to be sacred): the 
book had their family name in its Italian title, Libro della Scala. 

After this brief aside, it will be useful to return to Asm Palacios’s hy¬ 
pothesis and to those who, according to him, could have been the means 
by which Dante acquired his knowledge of Muslim culture. Asm Palacios 
was somewhat preoccupied with recording dozens of probable names, 
texts, and sources that could have brought Muslim eschatology to Dante’s 
attention. This preoccupation was due to the fact that at that time no 
single book could show in and of itself that Dante had derived from it 
ideas and suggestions for his own poetic journey. However, once such a 
book and its historical, geographical, and political circumstances had been 
found to link the Islamic text and the use that Dante could have made of 
it, many of the names and texts (Brunetto Latini above all others) 17 are 
seen to be of minor interest, whereas previously they were indispensable 
to Asm Palacios, who was necessarily committed to a broad range of 
possibilities. 

Thus having identified the source from which Dante could have drawn 
in creating his otherworldly voyage—a voyage that he certainly would 
have wanted to be incomparable with that taken by Muhammad, with 
respect to previous Hebrew eschatology, and on a poetic level with regard 
to anything written before the Commedia —I would like to mention two 
Jewish personages cited in passing by Asm Palacios. 18 These two could 
have brought to Verona pertinent Islamic knowledge in addition to privi¬ 
leged Hebrew knowledge that sheds light on Dante’s work. 19 The names 
of these two men linked to Dante’s Verona are Hillel ben Samuel of 
Verona and Manoello Giudeo (also known as Immanuel ben Solomon). 

Hillel of Verona 

Hillel’s great-grandfather was Samuel, his grandfather was Eleazar ben 
Samuel, and his father was Samuel. He was born in 1220 and died well 
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into his seventies, not before 1295. His heritage can be traced in Verona 
from the first years of the twelfth century. 

From 1144 to 1146 Abraham ibn Ezra, a Jew who was a translator of 
Arabic in the translation “school” of Raimundo (Raymund, archbishop 
of Toledo from 1125 to 1141), was a guest in Verona. Ibn Ezra, grammar¬ 
ian, poet, philosopher, and greatest astrologer of all the medieval Jews, 
was also the author of a work entitled Hai ben Mekits (literally, “Living 
Son of the Vigilant”), which narrates the ascension (mi'raj) of the philoso¬ 
pher toward the intelligible, across the various states of being under the 
auspices of intellect. Ibn Ezra’s text clearly recalls a preceding text, that of 
the mystic Avicenna, The Story of Hayy ibn Yaqzan (1100), in which 

Hayy means the Living, Yaqzan the Vigilant. Hayy is the name of the Angel that, 
across the tale, is the Messenger, the Guide, and the Interpreter. He has the same 
role as that of the archangel Gabriel in the vision of Daniel; the role of Raphael 
or Michael in the visions of Enoch; that of the archangel Uriel in the Fourth 
Book ofEsdras. In the account of Avicenna, the Guide is Gabriel, the archangel 
of the Revelations given successively to all of the prophets up to Muhammad; he 
whom the Koran identifies with the Holy Spirit and the philosophers identify 
with the Agent of Intellect. The Messenger, the Guide of the mystic tales of 
Avicenna just as of Sohrawardi, is both the Angel of Knowledge and the Angel 
of Revelation. 20 

Another ascension story is told by Ibn Tufayl (d. 1185) of Guadix, known 
to the Scholastics as Abubacer, a “rationalist mystic” contemporary of Ibn 
Ezra. He was the author, roughly forty years after Avicenna, of the epistle 
of Hayy ibn Yaqzan, 21 which was translated from Arabic into Hebrew by 
Moses of Narbonne (d. after 1362) and which would later become famous 
in Europe in the seventeenth century under the title Philosofus autodidac- 
ticus. Abubacer’s mi ‘raj was translated from Arabic, in Rome, by Kalo- 
nymos ben Kalonymos (a friend of Manoello Giudeo) who then presented 
the translation of Hayy ibn Yaqzan and described its author, philosopher 
and emir, as “iudex excellens Avobacher Aventafel.” 22 

Returning to our Hebrew family of Verona, we know that Eleazar ben 
Samuel, the grandfather of Hillel, headed and promoted a Talmudic 
school in Verona, which seems to be the first of its kind in northern Italy. 
Eleazar was a student of Isaac ben Samuel of Dampierre (d. 1195), a 
teacher who during his lifetime was credited as a seer of visions of heav¬ 
enly pilgrimage and who gained fame as a prophet. 23 The title was not 
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merely honorary, but indicated those who had dedicated themselves to 
the mysticism of the Merkava. This mysticism entailed an education and 
an authority, as exemplified by Magister Liazarius in Verona (as Eleazar 
came to be known), that was renowned in centers as distant as Vienna, 
Cologne, and the Rhenish communities of Speyer, Worms, and Mainz. 

We do not know much about Hillel’s father, Samuel, but we can say 
of Hillel himself that he was a student of the Talmud at Barcelona and of 
medicine at Montpellier. In 1250 he was in the Naples of Frederick II. In 
1265 he was in Capua, where he met and became friends with Abraham 
Abulafia: with Abraham he studied The Guide for the Perplexed of Maimon- 
ides. 24 Abulafia was the greatest Hebrew Kabbalist of all times, the prophet 
who challenged Pope Nicholas III in 1280, as Moses did Pharaoh: he 
desired that the new pharaoh of Rome liberate the Jews from the yoke of 
Christianity. 25 This demand would have earned him a spot on the pyre 
already prepared in a Roman piazza if not for the fact that (providentially) 
the pope died the day before the execution and Abulafia somehow es¬ 
caped from prison. 

With the end of Frederick II’s reign around 1267, Hillel moved to 
Rome, where he studied at an academy of biblical exegetes and translators 
from Arabic. 26 In Rome Hillel encountered and befriended (even if there 
was no scarcity of doctrinal disputes between the two) that same Manoello 
Giudeo who would be a guest at the court of Cangrande and a friend to 
Dante. From the Guelphan Rome of Robert of Anjou, Hillel moved (this 
time definitively) to Forli, the Ghibelline city where Guido Bonatti still 
served as the astrologer and Arabic translator for Ezzelino III da Romano, 
lord of Verona until Ezzelino died in 1259. (After Ezzelino, Mastino I 
della Scala initiated the rule of the della Scala family.) In addition to Guido 
Bonatti, Salione da Padova was also present at Ezzelino Ill’s court. Sali- 
one, together with Michael Scot (astrologer and translator for Frederick 
II), was a translator of Arabic in Toledo during the first half of the thir¬ 
teenth century. 27 

Hilled most notable work, Tagmule ha-Nefesh (Book of the Rewards 
of the Soul), 28 was intended to clarify for his coreligionists the issue of the 
immortality of the soul. The text aims to definitively resolve the problems 
regarding the issue of eternal recompense, as reward or punishment, 
which the soul will receive as a result of the actions of an individual in 
this earthly life. It is an eschatological text written by a Jew for Jews; 
however, the author does not hesitate to draw upon the three worlds of 
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Islam, Christianity, and Judaism. Together with texts from the Hebrew 
tradition (Maimonides and Nachmanides) are joined two Arab texts (Avi¬ 
cenna and Averroes) and a Christian text (Thomas Aquinas). Hillel there¬ 
fore found himself together with other Hebrew scholars before him 
(Bahya ben Joseph ibn Paquda and Maimonides, to cite the most notable) 
and others who would come after him (Dante, first and foremost) in 
sharing a truth of reason that transcends the walls imposed by the truth of 
faith and the respective dogmas of the three religions. 


Manoello Giudeo 

Some think that it was Manoello’s friendship with Hillel of Verona 
(natural by their participation in the Roman academy as translators from 
Arabic and biblical exegetes) that brought Manoello to the city of the della 
Scala family. Whether for this reason or possibly because the liberality and 
hospitality of Cangrande guaranteed protection to those ostracized by the 
church, Manoello, himself an author, poet, and biblical exegete, was at 
Verona at the same time as Dante. Manoello, who wrote in both Hebrew 
and the vernacular, is the author of the most interesting poem from the 
court of Cangrande, a poem entitled Bisbidis. 

Manoello begins his poem, as Dante does in Epistola 13, by singing the 
praises of the city of Verona, declaring that it surpasses in magnificence 
any other place that he had visited as well as any other place of which he 
had heard great things (such as the seat of the “Gran Cane” of the Tartars). 
He almost cannot believe what his eyes reveal to him, and like Dante he 
finds in Cangrande’s Verona a locale worthy of the title “del dire e del 
fare.” Here, Manoello sees the representatives of different nations: Ger¬ 
mans, Latins (meaning Italians), French, and English. He watches barons 
and marquises arriving from different lands; he hears debates on questions 
of astrology, philosophy, and theology; and he is an eyewitness to the 
presence of the three religions. Romans and pilgrims from Compostella 
are present as well as “Giudei e Sarracini.” This was all intended to bring 
glory to that Lord whose valor and honor spread over the earth and sea. 

At this court, the “donna cara” (dear to both the Hebrew poet 29 and 
the della Scala court) ensures the reign of Virtue: this is Sapienza. Ma¬ 
noello continues that Love is also present “’n la sala / del Sir della Scala.” 
These presences, Virtue, Wisdom, and Love, remind us of the sustenance 
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of the “Veltro,” the celestial dog that would chase the she-wolf in the 
Inferno : 


Questi non cibera terra ne peltro, 
ma sapienza, amore e virtute, 
e sua nazion sara tra feltro e feltro. 

(Inf 1.103-5) 

With regard to Cangrande, Manoello Giudeo (albeit in a cryptic way) 
likens him to a new Cyrus the Great, the one chosen by God, the Persian 
king and non-Jew, who liberated the Jews (exiles par excellence) from 
their Babylonian captivity. 30 Dante, however, as we shall see, likened 
Cangrande to Darius the Great, giving to himself the function of con¬ 
verter that the prophet Daniel fulfilled in the court of the king of the 
Medes. 

Manoello Giudeo’s Inferno and Paradiso (Ha-Tofet ve-ha-Eden), written 
in Hebrew as a celebration of the recently deceased Dante Alighieri, de¬ 
serves to be quoted: 

When sixty of my own years had passed by, and the quickening signs of death 
made their advance, a vital, generous man, progeny of the saints, who was 
younger than I, saw his days come to an end. Seeing this, I was seized with terror 
and said, “Alas, Reason seems to vanish!” . . . And while I contemplated this, 
and my heart ached in my chest, and my tears were released as a torrent, and my 
sobbing ran like water, I was filled with a heavy sense of mourning . . . and I 
said: “Where then, O Daniel, are you, you enviable man, and where is your 
Wisdom? If only I could find you, come upon your greatness, ask you and have 
you enlighten me, to have you satiate me with the stream of your blessedness, 
and you could let me know the length of my days, my end; you could show me 
the place of my repose and final rest.” 31 

Manoello may have referred to Dante as Daniel for several reasons. Per¬ 
haps during the Middle Ages it was not proper to publicize a friendship 
between a Hebrew and a Christian. It was also customary for a poet to 
conceal the true identity of a subject through the use of an alias in order 
to protect the subject from prying eyes. Etymology could also make an 
alias attractive. The syllable Dan is common to both names, while the 
letter i and the phoneme el of Dani el recall principle attributes of the 
Creator. The I of IEVE (which was the Italian transliteration in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages that would correspond to the modem English YHWH) indicates 
mercy and divine love; the el of Elohim, justice and divine power. 32 These 
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attributes also echo Dante, who according to Manoello himself, “ha per- 
donato il peccato di molti ma colpisce i peccatori.” 33 Finally, Manoello 
could have chosen the name of Daniel because the prophet was, for 
Dante, the biblical model that he had appropriated for himself, consider¬ 
ing his activity at the court of Cangrande as analogous to that which 
Daniel performed at the court of Darius. 34 For this last reason Manoello, 
having just invoked his recently departed friend Dante/Daniel, has the 
biblical prophet show up at his side. This Daniel, the biblical alter ego of 
Dante, accompanies Manoello Giudeo through the circles of Hell and 
along the steps of the Judaic Paradise. 

Another surprise awaits us, as we learn that in this Judaic Paradise a 
throne is set up to welcome the Christian poet-prophet as soon as he 
arrives. In addition, Dante’s throne is the same that would welcome Judah 
“il leoncello” (the young cousin of Manoello) and also Manoello himself. 

And it occurred that when I heard these words [used by Daniel to indicate that 
this throne would welcome both Manoello and his cousin] I remembered the 
excellence of my brother Daniel, who had guided me along the path of truth, 
who had corrected my course and who was close to me when I was in exile: a 
sacred crown upon my head, the life of my own flesh, my soul, and my spirit. 
And the ends of the Earth were filled with praise for him, his greatness, his 
generosity, his intellect and his judgment, his humility and his justness. . . . And 
the Man said to me: “Come with me and I will show you the grandeur and 
honor of his place of rest” . . . There we saw the great throne, covered in gold, 
that would give life to him who would occupy it, would give health to his flesh. 
It was adorned with precious gems and fabrics of blue, purple, and scarlet were 
spread upon it. And there were plumes of copper, beautifully shining for all of 
the nations of earth [that is for all pious, sage, or just people, of any religion or 
nation]. At the top of the throne there was a crown composed of a talent of gold 
and a precious gem whose value was greater than gold or silver. And a voice said: 
“Behold! For that crown is the reward to those who sit beside the Lord.” And 
the man who was speaking to me said: “Have you seen the crown and the throne 
on which your friend Daniel will resurrect himself like a cub and from which he 
shall raise himself like a lion? This will be his eternal rest, and here he will sit 
because he listened to the Word of the Lord, and no one on Earth was wiser or 
a greater philosopher than he.” 35 

Several points regarding this passage must be clarified. First, Judah ben 
Moses of Rome (also known as Giuda Romano and Leone Romano, d. 
after 1330), Manoello Giudeo’s cousin, was with Hillel of Verona among 
the first to introduce the philosophy and theology of the Scholastics (led 
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by Thomas Aquinas) into Hebrew literature. He also transcribed into 
Hebrew characters and translated into Judaeo-Roman dialect the verses 
of the Commedia that speak of free will, the divine light, and the necessity 
of being faithful to vows. 36 Thus for Dante’s throne to be the same as that 
of Giuda Romano, his admirer and translator, as well as that of Manoello 
Giudeo, “brother” to Dante, is less incomprehensible than it might ap¬ 
pear at first glance. And here the question arises as to who the mediator 
was who put into Giuda Romano’s hands part of the (or perhaps the 
entire?) Commedia after its drafting in Lombardy. 

I would also like to return to what the biblical prophet says to Ma¬ 
noello about the deceased Daniel: “Egli ha perdonato il peccato di molti 
ma colpisce i peccatori.” This is precisely what Dante had done with the 
Commedia and what Manoello sought to do with his Inferno and Paradiso. 

The third point that I would like to highlight is Manoello Giudeo’s 
emphasis on the link that arises through the conditions of a shared exile 
(“who was close to me when I was in exile?” 37 ) and that becomes a bond 
when the Great Mind, through the mouth of the prophet Daniel, declares 
its desire to have the two joined together in eternal life: “As the Great 
Mind knew that without you he would not have found peace and tran¬ 
quility, he will raise his tent by your own.” 38 

Thus a Manoello who defined Dante as a brother would have done 
this with difficulty, had Dante judged him according to the standards by 
which medieval Christians judged the Jews: as deicides, as the living 
damned, as spiritually and civically dead wandering the earth. The bond 
between Dante and Manoello is very strong, notwithstanding the inferi¬ 
ority that Manoello feels when confronting himself with Daniel: 

And with regard to your own valor being lesser than his, the Creator knowing 
that he would find delight in being at your side, he will be for you like Moses, 
and you for him like Joshua. In this way, all will see that your two souls are 
together and are not separated, and they say, “Can two people go about together 
if they did not arrange that meeting among themselves?” 39 

A “meeting” in a Paradise that is “open to the just of all the nations,” 
as forged between the Hebrew poet and the Christian poet, could have 
proved costly for both. Along these lines, Cino da Pistoia writes of this 
“meeting” in the afterlife in a sonnet that he sends to Bosone da Gubbio 
upon the death of Manoello; Cino, having gone in fine dierum from the 
empire to the church, 40 sends the sonnet to the man who together with 
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Manoello Giudeo had given birth to the exchange of poems that lamented 
the death of Dante, his having been taken up by the Supreme Judge “in 
glorioso scanno”: 41 


Messer Boson, lo vostro Manoello, 
seguitando Terror de la sua Legge, 
passato e ne lo Inferno e prova quello 
martir ch’e dato a chi non si corregge. 

Non e con tutta la comune gregge, 
ma con Dante si sta sotto al cappello 
del qual, come nel Libro suo si legge, 
vide coperto Alessi Interminello. 

Tra lor non e sollazzo, ma corruccio, 
del qual fu pieno Alessi com’un orso 
e raggia la dove vede Castruccio. 

E Dante dice: “Quel satiro morso 
ci mostro Manoello in breve sdruccio 
de Tuorn che innesta ’1 persico nel torso.” 

The first four lines say essentially: “Dear Bosone, your Manoello, hav¬ 
ing continued to err in his religion [Judaism], has ended up in Hell and 
now undergoes the penalty that is meted out to those who do not re¬ 
pent.” The second stanza clarifies the area of Hell as well as the pains that 
Manoello suffers alongside Dante: “Manoello is not with the common 
people; rather, he finds himself, with Dante, under the same cappello as 
covers Alessio Interminei [alternatively, Interminelli] in the Commedia .” 42 
And, going back to the Commedia, we see that the penalty that awaits the 
panderers (or, more vulgar yet accurate, the ass-kissers, leccaculi ) is to have 
their roofs or heavens (metaphorically, their hats), with their heads cov¬ 
ered with human excrement (Inf. 18.112-14). 

In the third stanza, the author continues: “There is no joy or felicity 
between those two covered in excrement, but rather deaf grief, mixed 
with rage, the same as Alessio has already been filled with, just like a 
bear.” In the final stanza Cino has Dante speak in the first person, admit¬ 
ting that this particularly biting satire (that is, the terrible and vulgar pun¬ 
ishment that is worthy of one of Juvenal’s Satires) was not properly his 
own idea; rather, it was suggested to him by Manoello in one of his brief 
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poetic compositions, in the passage in which we see that this happens to 
those who wish to join together things that are irreconcilable. 


The Three Rings 

I would like to end by clarifying the moral of the story that informed 
my scholastic itinerary. To do so I will return to the parable of the three 
rings that became famous through the writings of Boccaccio. 43 

Saladin poses to the wise Jew Melchizedek the disconcerting question 
of which of the three religions, Judaism, Islam, or Christianity, is the 
true religion. Melchizedek responds with the parable of the father who, 
possessing a beautiful and precious ring, so as not to disappoint or irritate 
any of his three wonderful sons and heirs, has two other rings made by a 
great craftsman. These two rings were so similar to the first that it was 
impossible to distinguish the original from the copies. At his death, the 
father secretly left one ring to each of his sons, each believing that he had 
the original. Each of the sons thus believed himself to be the legitimate 
heir of the ring and the paternal inheritance. 

E cosi vi dico, signor mio, delle tre leggi alii tre popoli date da Dio padre, delle 
quali la questione proponeste: ciascun la sua eredita, la sua vera legge e i suoi 
comandamenti direttamente si crede avere e fare, ma chi se l’abbia, come degli 
anelli, ancora ne pende la quistione. 44 

The parable of the three rings has a long history, which we cannot 
retrace here. Suffice it to note that in 1270 it was used by Abraham Abu- 
lafia, friend of Hillel of Verona; that it is present in the prose collection II 
Novellino, 45 which was famous during Dante’s time; and that another au¬ 
thor (close to Dante and Manoello) who used it was Bosone da Gubbio, 
in his L’avventuroso siciliano , 46 A German scholar has traced the parable 
back to eighth-century Baghdad, representing in his opinion another ver¬ 
sion of the parable of the “three impostors”: Moses, Jesus, and Muham¬ 
mad. Also, having been expanded upon by the Hebrew philosopher 
Maimonides as well as those wise medieval philosophers intent on liberat¬ 
ing themselves from the yoke of religious censorship, it would crop back 
up at the end of the eighteenth century to give impetus to the Enlighten¬ 
ment. 47 The above serves to demonstrate the general apologia of tolerance 
that was ascribed to this fable. 48 
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As to the symbolism of the three rings and its underlying allegory, we 
can say that the parable was used by the Hebrew Kabbalists who visualized 
the tetragrammaton as three concentric and dynamic circles, one of which 
was red as fire. 49 It was also used by Gioacchino da Fiore, whom I discuss 
below. The “moral of the story,” other than a generic religious tolerance, 
in fact drives a metaphysical unity that transcends the three religions; 50 it 
guides a point of view subsuming the religions under the three in one 
that recalls YHWH, God, and Allah (three names of a single God, not 
three divinities) as the Sole Creator. 51 

That said, and strengthened by this parable that invites religious toler¬ 
ance through the symbolism of three interlocking rings that give way to 
a (monotheistic) truth superior to its individual parts, it seems to me quite 
natural to recall here Dante’s own verses written about his Trinity, com¬ 
posed of three rotating giri by which Dante is literally captured, absorbing 
it within himself and having it incarnated through his very person. 52 

Ne la profonda e chiara sussistenza 
de l’Alto Lume parvemi tre gin 
di tre colori e d’una contenenza; 
e Tun da l’altro come iri da in 

parea riflesso, e ’1 terzo parea foco 
che quinci e quindi igualmente si spiri. 

(Par. 33.115-20) 

As is well known, Dante was waiting for the age of the world that 
would come after the age of the Father and of the Son, that is, the age of 
the Holy Spirit. Joachim of Fiore, the abbot “di spirito profetico dotato” 
(Par. 12.141), was a proponent of the millennialist expectations that were 
awaiting a world filled with peace prior to the end of the world and the 
Last Judgment. Between 1180 and 1190 Joachim gave form to the Holy 
Trinity by depicting it as three interlocking rings. The first ring repre¬ 
sented the biblical age of the Father; the second, the evangelical age of 
the Son; and the third, the spirituality of a new age, which was imminent 
and would be of brief duration, driven by the third member of the Trinity, 
the Holy Spirit. 

Dante certainly knew the image of the Trinity in the Liber Jigurarum , 
but he did not use it as did Joachim, for whom the future of humanity 
depended on providence and on the victory of Christianity over the other 
religions. Joachim’s was a God who, despite mankind, would have soon 
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put an end to the world and celebrated the affirmation of Christianity 
against the Hebrew and/or Muslim Antichrist. 

Dante refutes the linear time of Joachim, as he would rather overlap 
the determinism of Joachim with the circularity of the three invisible 
circles tracked by the stars. This is a path that anyone gifted with intellect 
can deduce from the heavens: from the circle of the sphera mundi , the 
celestial horizon, and from the oblique circle of the zodiac. 53 Dante hinges 
this notion not on a providence that is too similar to the fate of the 
pagans—a providence that bends with the desires or fears of mankind— 
but rather on the potentialities of the human race (the possible intellect) 
(Mon. 1.3). This man, Dante’s man of intellect, is able to learn from nature 
in order to understand the highest and most profound mysteries of the 
Father of nature 54 and in order to advance himself ever more, both in 
time and in the sublunary world, toward the perfect man that as a new 
Adam would have to recreate the new earthly Paradise. 

Around these three circles, Dante envisions a materialized trinity both 
in nature and in the nature of man, in the macro- and in the microcosm, 
which is thus comprehensible to the reader of the Commedia through 
both psychological and experimental means. 55 The circles themselves are 
invisible to the human eye but are recognizable through the circular mo¬ 
tion (gin) of the polar stars around the Earth’s axis, through the constella¬ 
tions around the heavenly equator and through the planets around the 
ecliptic plane, all functioning to demonstrate to those watching on Earth 
the influences and lessons of the Creator (Par. 8.127-28 “La circular na- 
tura, ch’e suggello / a la cera mortal . . .”). This is a trinity of faith to 
which one could approach by means of reason and science; a trinity that, 
indeed, beginning from the Argonauts, could be glimpsed by those look¬ 
ing to the stars and seeing there the three-dimensionality of the Creator 
and the created; a trinity that would then be revealed to humanity, toward 
whom the Commedia was aimed. It is not a trinity that is solely a question 
of a single faith or dogma; it can become the sole truth for all by overcom¬ 
ing the restricted margins offered by orthodox Christianity. It is a trinity 
of faith, reason, and science that is given as a reading to any who would 
wish to know it by the very act of Creation by the single Creator, the 
single Universal God. We could define it as a propaedeutic rationale that 
has the goal of demonstrating the preambula jidei from which Dante never 
moves. 56 
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At the beginning of the Summa contra gentiles , Saint Thomas clarifies the method 
that he will follow in order to display according to his analysis the truth professed 
by the Catholic faith and to reject the errors that are contrary to this truth: “Thus 
it is necessary to find recourse in the natural reason to which all must adhere . . . 
how the truth that is established through the path of demonstration is in accor¬ 
dance with the faith of the Christian religion.’’ 57 

Dante took the figure of the three rings from Joachim of Fiore, but 
how did Joachim himself come by this figure? Joachim, along with the 
papal curia, was in Verona with Pope Lucius III on July 22, 1184, when 
the pope was to meet with the emperor Frederick Barbarossa. A subse¬ 
quent visit by Joachim to Verona is known to have occurred in 1186, this 
time following with Pope Urban III. 

At Verona Joachim delved into the mysteries of the tetragrammaton, 
thanks to his discussions with a “highly knowledgeable Jew.” This ac¬ 
quaintance earns him the accusation, or defamation, that referred to him 
as Jew son of Jews (“ebreo figlio di ebrei”). Hence Geoffrey of Auxerre: 

He is a Jew, born of the Jews and educated for many years in Judaism, an educa¬ 
tion that it seems has not yet been expelled out of him. His Hebrew origin, 
which he and his family keep well-hidden, is already shown in his foreign name. 

Gian Luca Podesta writes: 

But the wise figure alluded to in Joachim turns to look ... at that same Hebrew 
community in Verona, the city where that papal curia resided between 1184 and 
1187 and where Joachim found himself in 1186. This was precisely the time in 
which he brought into focus his new version of history, connected to a profound 
rethinking of the mystery of and the relations of the Trinity. Numerous testimo¬ 
nies reveal the lofty cultural levels achieved by several members of the Jewish 
community in Verona, among whom the Spanish grammarian and exegete Abra¬ 
ham ibn Ezra had sojourned in 1146. . . . Thanks to the Jewish community’s 
continuous presence in Verona, [Joachim] was able to receive information on the 
tradition of thought based on speculations as to the significance of the tetragram¬ 
maton (which during the twelfth century generally came from Spain and 
Provence) that was understood as a code related to the mystery of the divine 
creative force. 58 

And in fact, during these years the most famous Jew in Verona was the 
Magister Liazarius mentioned in conjunction with Hillel. 

To conclude, I would like to recall the voyages into the afterlife that 
circulated around the city of Verona where Dante found his “rifugio” and 
“ostello” and perhaps wrote the entire Commedia. 
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First, Abraham ibn Ezra, a guest in Verona for two years, authored Hai 
ben Mekits (The Living Son of the Watchful), a work that narrates the 
ascension (mi'raj) of the philosopher toward the Intelligible, across the 
various states of being under the auspices of the Agent of Intellect. 59 Sec¬ 
ond, Eleazar ben Samuel of Verona (grandfather of Hillel), who fre¬ 
quented the circle of Isaac ben Samuel of Dampierre and who earned 
fame during his lifetime as a prophet and credit for “having visions of 
celestial pilgrimages,” had access to the ecstatic and kabbalistic experi¬ 
ences tied to the mysticism of the Merkava and to the mysteries of the 
“trinitarian relations.” Joachim of Fiore, in his two-year sojourn in Ve¬ 
rona, could have come in contact with these traditions. Third, Giacomino 
da Verona’s De Babilonia civitate infernali (On the Infernal Babylonian 
State) of the middle of the thirteenth century narrates the horrors of Hell 
and, in his De lerusalem coelesti, the joys and beauties of Paradise. Fourth, 
between 1288 and 1291 Hillel of Verona at Forli focused on the treatise 
he retribuzioni deWanima, in which he speaks of Paradise and Hell, of the 
future world, of the age of the Messiah, and of the resurrection of the 
dead. 

Beyond these four other possible connections, Dante could have had 
access to the Islamic Liber scale Machometi in the library of the della Scala 
family. This same della Scala circle would see Cangrande accompanied 
into the afterlife with a funeral shroud made of Islamic cloth, and would 
host Fazio degli Uberti (the first to have cited this work) after having 
hosted Dante and the composers of madrigals responsible for the “Ciclo 
del perlaro.” 

Finally, there is Manoello Giudeo, who praised the court of Cangrande 
with his Bisbidis and who also, to commemorate Dante among his coreli¬ 
gionists, wrote in Hebrew section 28 of the Mahbarot. Eschatalogically, 
this is the final section of the entire book, and it became known, for that 
very reason, as The Inferno and the Paradiso ( Ha-Tofet ve-ha-Eden). 

No other European city can boast similar precedents or demonstrate a 
more closely woven web among the three sons of the one Father. 

Translated by Kyle M. Hall 
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D uring Dante’s lifetime, the only Muslim city on the Italian pen¬ 
insula ceased to exist. 1 Dante does not mention Lucera Saracen- 
orum in his writings, despite his references to the struggle 
between the Angevins and first the Hohenstaufen, then the Aragonese 
(for instance, in Purgatorio 6 and 7), or indeed his references to Muham¬ 
mad and to crusaders. And yet during its brief history of less than eighty 
years, up to its conquest by Charles II in 1300, Lucera was a source of 
controversy and of fascination, the seat of Christian rulers who employed 
the inhabitants of the town as soldiers and craftsmen, taking particular 
advantage of their skill in the production of military equipment, including 
armaments and tents. 2 Its existence serves as a reminder that contact with 
Islam in Dante’s Italy did not consist solely in translation projects; in any 
case, the Angevin court mainly employed Jews, not Muslims, on these 
projects, as had Frederick II. Nor did it consist solely of commercial links 
through Genoa, Venice, and other ports. As soldiers in the armies of Fred¬ 
erick II (1194-1250), Manfred (ca. 1232-1266), and Charles I (1226- 
1285), the Muslims of Lucera aroused awe in lands where they served, 
which included northern Italy, Albania, and possibly the crusader states. 
They were a source of worry to the popes, partly because their establish¬ 
ment in Lucera had resulted in the displacement of the local Christians 
and partly because it was unsettling to see arms-bearing Muslims living no 
great distance from the papal state in the flat lands of Capitanata (Foggia); 
indeed, they resisted the papal champion Charles I when he conquered 
the kingdom of Sicily in 1266, and they rebelled against him following 
the tragic attempt by Frederick’s grandson Conradin (1252-1268) to re¬ 
cover the throne of Sicily for the house of Hohenstaufen. Yet they were 
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permitted to continue to live in Lucera and were only arrested and de¬ 
ported in 1300, in circumstances that still arouse controversy among his¬ 
torians, for at that stage there is no evidence that they were actively 
opposing the Crown, nor did they possess any known links to the outside 
world that would have enabled their opponents to argue that they were 
the allies of hostile Muslim powers in North Africa or elsewhere (unlike 
the Muslims of Minorca and Valencia in the same period). There was 
unease at the idea that they were a permanent element in the population 
of southern Italy. After founding the colony, Frederick II encouraged the 
Luceran Muslims to cultivate the soil around Lucera as part of a wider 
plan to bring back prosperity to the Capitanata. And some evidence sug¬ 
gests that, at least initially, attempts were made to convert the Lucerans to 
Christianity. 

Frederick II established the Muslim colony at Lucera to solve the prob¬ 
lem of continuing rebellion among the Muslims of Sicily. The rebellion 
had begun in the last years of the twelfth century: longstanding disaffec¬ 
tion among the Sicilian Muslims turned into open revolt as rival claimants 
to the Sicilian throne—Norman, Sicilian, and German—competed for 
control of the kingdom of Sicily. One writer, the anonymous author of 
the letter to Peter, treasurer of the church of Palermo, lamented that the 
“Sicilians” were unable to work together against the common enemy 
from outside and looked to the Muslims of Sicily for cooperation, for, he 
said, if Christians and Saracens worked together under a king whom they 
all respected, the island could be saved from the insane fury of the Ger¬ 
mans, rude foreigners from the north, with their grunting speech and 
bestial ways, who would rape the Sicilian women and cut down with the 
sword those who resisted them: “The madness of the Germans is not 
accustomed to being controlled by reason.” 3 Yet he was aware that the 
Muslims felt they had been persecuted long enough, and there was a 
danger that they would act independently, perhaps seizing strongholds in 
the mountains (as in fact happened) or along the coast. 

It is already clear from the travel diary of the Granadan pilgrim Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Jubayr, who visited Sicily in 1184-85, that the Muslim 
communities of Sicily were under increasing pressure from the Crown, 
while the hostility of Christian settlers from northern Italy had resulted 
in pogroms twenty years earlier. By granting extensive estates in western 
and southeastern Sicily to the abbey (later cathedral) of Monreale, King 
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William II placed the greater part of the Muslim peasantry under eccle¬ 
siastical lordship, bringing to an end an era of relative autonomy in the 
Muslim villages of western Sicily. Rebellious Muslims sought to recover 
this autonomy, whose roots can be traced back to the surrender treaties 
made at the time of the Norman conquest in the late eleventh century. 
Exploiting the disorder of Frederick II’s childhood, the Muslims created 
a statelet of their own at Entella and Jato, which even minted its own 
coins. Disorder spread to Girgenti (Agrigento), threatening the overseas 
gr ain trade that had long been a prime source of income for the Crown. 
Pope Innocent III inveighed against the Muslim rebels, seeing them as 
allies of the German warlord Markward of Anweiler, who for a time 
had the young Frederick of Hohenstaufen in his power. Innocent even 
threatened Markward with a crusade, on the grounds that he made use 
of Saracen military allies; his threats marked an important moment in 
the evolution of the “political crusades” launched against enemies of 
the church within Western Europe. 4 

Frederick II’s intentions in founding the colony at Lucera can be com¬ 
pared with those of the Iberian monarchs who, in the same period, were 
engaged in wars of conquest against the “Moors.” The crucial difference 
was that Frederick’s Muslims were seen as rebels, whereas those in Spain 
were treated in various ways according to whether they submitted peace¬ 
fully or resisted. Majorca fell to James of Aragon in 1229, Minorca in 
1231, and Valencia City in 1238; Cordoba and Seville were taken in 1236 
and 1248, respectively, falling within the Castilian-Leonese sphere; and 
the Portuguese made significant advances in the Algarve as well. What 
was original about Lucera was that it did not simply involve the expulsion 
of the Muslims from the conquered lands, as happened in parts of Anda¬ 
lusia; the entire Muslim population of Sicily of between 15,000 and 
30,000 people was uprooted and taken to a distant location, isolated from 
the Islamic world. Thus this case falls halfway between the mass expul¬ 
sions often carried out by the Castilians and the policy of retention of the 
Mudejar population characteristic of Aragon. 5 It is impossible to recon¬ 
struct the history of their transportation. That this was a complex exercise 
is obvious; much misery must have been involved. But the scale of the 
deportations should not be exaggerated. They were spread over many 
years, from 1223 onward, and as late as 1246 Frederick was still facing 
resistance in the Sicilian highlands. In 1241, 681 Muslim families appar¬ 
ently still lived on Malta, constituting the vast majority of the population, 
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though they were in the minority on Gozo. Ibn Khaldun reports that the 
Muslims of Malta were expelled in 1249—some historians argue for an 
later date—and they were mostly gone by 1271. 6 Deportations were thus 
scattered and slow. The aim, certainly, was to reduce Sicily’s Muslim pop¬ 
ulation as much as possible, though Sicily continued to host Muslim slaves 
as well as merchants and craftsmen who arrived from North Africa. Malta 
too served as a bridge to North Africa—it was through Malta that animals 
such as Barbary leopards were obtained for the royal menagerie. 7 

Nor did the expulsion of the Muslims completely end the Arabized 
culture of Sicily. Sicilian Jews, whose fate was closely intertwined with 
that of the Muslims, continued to speak Arabic for at least another century 
and to write Arabic (in Hebrew characters) in Jewish documents up to 
the time of their own expulsion from Sicily in 1492-93. Frederick II and 
Charles I of Anjou turned to Jewish scholars for translations of works 
available in Arabic, whether texts by Averroes or medical tracts such as 
that presented by the Jewish Faraj of Girgenti to King Charles. Frederick 
also relied on the Jews as a source of technical know-how, inviting Jews 
from Garbum (either the Maghreb in general or the island of Jerba) to 
settle in Palermo in 1239-40 and to cultivate indigo, henna, and other 
plants that had largely disappeared following the loss of the Muslim popu¬ 
lation. 8 The presence of the Jews must be stressed for another reason: it 
was they who provided a model for the classification of first the Sicilian 
and then the Luceran Muslims as sewi of the royal chamber—an important 
aspect of the Luceran community that merits further discussion. 

Regardless of what it reveals about Frederick’s Muslim policy, the de¬ 
portation fits into an ancient tradition of population transfers in the re¬ 
gion. Southern Italy was dotted with small communities of Greeks, 
Bulgars, and others whose origins lay in earlier deportations by the Byzan¬ 
tine rulers of Langobardia. 9 Indeed, Frederick deported Christians as well 
as Muslims: the siege of Celano in 1223 was reportedly followed by the 
deportation of the inhabitants to Malta, which, as has been seen, was a 
center of Muslim settlement; Frederick clearly wished to dilute the Mus¬ 
lim presence there. 10 

After the settlement of Muslims at Lucera, a small Christian community 
continued to exist, most probably in the suburbs. Bishops of Lucera con¬ 
tinued to be invested, though it is unclear whether they were able to 
reside within the city; by 1300 the cathedral was evidently in a bad state 
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of repair, and the bells of the Luceran churches were deposited in the 
castle—evidently there was no longer any point in ringing them. 11 

Yet Frederick’s intention was not to create a fossilized community of 
Sicilian Muslims at Lucera. He saw the isolation of the Saracens at Lucera 
as a means of assimilating them into the Christian world. Alone in media 
Christianorum planitie , the Luceran Muslims were expected to assimilate 
into Latin society. Keeping them together was not, perhaps, the obvious 
way to achieve assimilation. Yet many already understood Italian, and 
there is good evidence from the end of the thirteenth century that names 
of Christian or romance origin such as Riccardus were used alongside 
Arabic names. 

In 1233 Gregory IX solicited Frederick’s help in ensuring that the 
Dominicans be allowed to preach Christianity to the Lucerans. 12 Freder¬ 
ick insisted that he too was keen to convert all the Saracens in Lucera; he 
assured the pope that many had already converted. 13 At a time when 
Gregory IX, Ramon de Penyafort (Raymond of Penafort, d. 1275), and 
others were beginning to plan ambitious preaching campaigns against 
Jews and Muslims, based on the close study of Arabic and Hebrew in 
special language academies set up for training missionaries, this self-con¬ 
tained group of Muslims was an obvious first candidate for conversion. 
Ramon Llull, that great enthusiast for these methods, was in the kingdom 
of Sicily during 1294, planning a trip to Lucera; but there is no hard 
evidence that he actually reached the town or that he converted a single 
soul in Lucera (or anywhere else he traveled). 14 

Frederick was still interested in converting the Luceran Muslims in 
1236. He asserted (though this must have been an exaggeration) that one 
third of the population had already decided to become Christians, thereby 
rebutting accusations that he had shown little interest in converting them. 
Frederick claimed credit not merely for the deportations to Lucera; he 
also claimed credit for Christianizing western Sicily by strengthening 
Christian settlement there and by removing the Muslim menace from the 
island. Lucera has to be seen as part of a two-pronged policy intended to 
benefit the Christians. 15 The great majority of Lucerans certainly re¬ 
mained Muslims until 1300, though the strength of their commitment is 
unknown. Some evidence suggests that pigs were reared by Luceran Mus¬ 
lims, implying that they were eaten as well by some of the Saraceni , 16 Yet 
it has been reasonably suggested that they had their own madrasa for the 
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teaching and study of Islam. No Arabic books survive from Lucera, how¬ 
ever, and there is no evidence that it was a significant cultural center. 
Undoubtedly, as in Spain, these Muslims who fell under Christian rule 
became increasingly isolated from the religious and intellectual life of the 
Islamic world. The Spanish evidence shows that the leading families 
tended to migrate to North Africa, and the Mudejar communities even of 
regions such as Valencia, with a high concentration of Muslims, were 
shorn of their upper class, leaving communities without the leadership 
traditionally supplied by the imams and the Muslim nobility. As will be 
seen, a local Luceran elite did emerge, but there are no indications that it 
was particularly distinguished in descent; rather, its power stemmed from 
success in fighting, gaining lands, and building ties to the Crown. Yet 
Islamic learning must have persisted at least in the practice of law: the 
Luceran Saracens were guaranteed the right to operate their own law 
courts, in accordance with the general principle borrowed by the Norman 
conquerors from their Muslim predecessors that religious minorities 
should govern themselves according to their own code of laws. 17 This 
dhimmx principle, to use the Arabic term, was borrowed and modified in 
Iberia as well in the same period. 

The secret of Lucera’s success lay in its fertility. 18 Frederick II was keen 
to promote agricultural production throughout the realm, partly in the 
hope of effecting a recovery from the fiscal chaos of his childhood; reve¬ 
nues from grain sales, especially from the sale of grain grown on royal 
estates, were a source of financial security for the Crown. The thirteenth 
century saw a general extension of large estates in Apulia, marked by the 
creation of the granges, or masserie —pockets of productive land that were 
increasingly consolidated into contiguous holdings. Wheat and barley 
dominated agricultural production in the region, while sheep, goats, and 
pigs were also reared; the great age of sheep farming in Apulia began in 
the fifteenth century, under Alfonso V (the Magnanimous), but Freder¬ 
ick’s legislation, itself based on that of William II in the late twelfth cen¬ 
tury, makes plain the importance of cycles of transhumance well before 
the Aragonese period. Most of the Muslims lived within the city, but 
some of the lands they cultivated were several miles outside Lucera; the 
presence of resident Muslims, officially or otherwise, in the surrounding 
countryside is fairly well documented: there were Muslims at Stornara, 
twenty-seven miles (forty-four kilometers) southeast of Lucera, at Castel- 
luccio, sixteen miles (twenty-six kilometers) southeast of Lucera, and at 
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San Giacomo, less than four miles (six kilometers) from Lucera. 19 Some 
Muslims commuted from the town, walking or riding to their lands sev¬ 
eral miles from Lucera to cultivate the soil. 

Skilled craftsmen in the town were given commissions by the Sicilian 
kings, and some at least of the male Lucerans became soldiers, serving as 
far away as northern Italy, Albania, and Tunis during the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 20 As mentioned, the city was not a major cultural center, although 
the royal palace in Lucera was a favorite residence of Frederick II and his 
successors. Many of the Saracen dancers and trumpeters in the emperor’s 
service were probably Muslim slaves brought from overseas, not local 
Lucerans, even if they eventually settled in Lucera. 

The continuing presence of the Muslims in southern Italy irritated rul¬ 
ers after Frederick. In 1258, when the English king Henry III (1207- 
1272) decided to accept a papal offer of the throne of Sicily on behalf of 
his second son Edmund, the presence of the Luceran Muslims was cited 
as good grounds for a crusade against King Manfred. 2 ’ After conquering 
the kingdom of Sicily, Charles I was uneasy about the Luceran Muslims. 
Yet neither their resistance to the conquering Angevin armies in 1266 nor 
their rebellion in favor of Conradin in 1268 led Charles to suppress the 
colony. His intention to do so at some stage in the future need not be 
doubted. Yet he was well aware of their usefulness as farmers, soldiers, 
and makers of military equipment, and he would have been aware too 
of how Iberian rulers preserved and benefited from the subject Muslim 
communities over whom they were acquiring dominion during Charles’s 
lifetime, a period when Christian power was greatly extended into south¬ 
ern Spain and Portugal. The clearest evidence that the Angevin kings 
sought to replace the Muslim farmers of Lucera with a Christian popula¬ 
tion can be found in Charles I’s attempts to encourage Provencal settle¬ 
ment in and around Lucera. Julie Taylor maintains that his original 
intention was to settle Lucera itself with these Proven^aux, and that this 
policy motivated the construction of a fortress in the town. 22 Charles’s 
first intention, then, seems to have been the creation of a Christian popu¬ 
lation in a walled-off area of Lucera as a counterbalance to the massive 
Muslim majority; his second aim was the replacement of the Saracens by 
Provencal Christians, but their numbers were insufficient, and they be¬ 
came diffused across the surrounding region of Capitanata. Franco- 
Proven^al dialects have persisted in nearby villages, suggesting that the 
newcomers found rural locations less constricting and more amenable. 23 
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One of the most important and difficult questions to answer pertains to 
the legal status of the Luceran Muslims. The latest account of the commu¬ 
nity, by Taylor, offers plenty of detailed information about the Lucerans 
as craftsmen, farmers, and soldiers, but, unfortunately, adds nothing to our 
understanding of this fundamental question. 24 The deeper one looks at 
this issue, the clearer it becomes that Frederick II’s model was not that of 
subject Muslims in Spain but of his Jewish subjects in Germany. In 1236 
he had issued a privilege in favor of the German Jews that brought them 
under his direct protection; in part he sought to ensure that it was the 
emperor, and not the Church, which would exercise financial and legal 
authority over the Jews, who, he was aware, needed protection at a time 
of blood libels and other attacks. Frederick described the German Jews as 
servi camere nostre, a term indicating direct dependence on the emperor; 
the word servus did not, in this context, indicate a state of abjection but 
merely that the Jews were the king’s dependents and, in some measure, 
his agents or ministers. 25 Similar terminology was also applied to the Jews 
in Spain, starting in the statutes of the Aragonese city of Teruel (1176) 
and the Castilian city of Cuenca (1190). 26 It is clear that the concept of 
Jewish servitude was closely linked to the observation of Saint Augustine 
that the Jews were destined to serve the Christians, preserving the books 
of the Old Law just as a servus would carry the books of his master. Addi¬ 
tionally, the Theodosian and Justinianic law codes insisted in a similar 
spirit that Jews must not exercise dominion over Christians but must al¬ 
ways be subordinate to them. These theological and legal verdicts on 
Jewish status helped determine the status of Muslims under Christian rule 
as well. 

The first evidence that this terminology was being applied to non- 
Christians in Sicily occurs in a privilege issued by Frederick II at Brescia, 
in northern Italy, in November 1237, in which Frederick exempts magister 
Busach, described as iudeus medicus, servus camere nostre , from taxes custom¬ 
arily paid by the Jews of Palermo then and in the future. 27 General tax 
exemption would no doubt have been quite valuable to a physician, who 
would have needed to import high quality ingredients from abroad, such 
as the sugar Frederick is known to have enjoyed. 28 A reference in this 
document to the servicia rendered to Frederick by Busach is a reminder 
that Busach ministered to his king; servicia is a neutral term that could 
apply to anyone who wins the ruler’s favor by helping him: this man is 
no slave or serf. Later, the term servicia is used in the same document to 
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mean taxes, imposts, and other obligations to the crown, just as it might 
be used to describe the dues owed by a land tenant or by Christian citizens 
of any town. 

This was a privilege in favor of a single person. We cannot show that 
Frederick II employed the term servi camere nostre for all his Jewish subjects 
in southern Italy and Sicily, in the way that he certainly did in Germany. 
However, it is clear that he did think of the Jews of the kingdom in similar 
terms to those of Germany since there was a long tradition in southern 
Italy of treating the Jews as financial assets of their Norman rulers, granted 
collectively to cooperative bishops or other beneficiaries. 29 The papacy 
complained in August 1236 that Frederick had stamped on the rights of 
the church in Sicily, and one issue concerned “the Jewries seized from 
certain churches” (de Iudecis ablatis quibusdam ecclesiis). 30 To this com¬ 
plaint Frederick replied significantly that 

We did not take the Jews, who are immediately subject to us both in the empire 
and the kingdom according to a similar law, from any church that might assume 
a special right over them . 31 

It is thus abundantly clear that Frederick wished to treat all Jews, whether 
in Germany or Sicily, as existing in a state of “immediacy,” directly linked 
to the Crown without intermediaries, unless he himself chose to make an 
exception. 

The first evidence for a Sicilian Muslim being classified in the same 
way as a Jew comes from the register of Frederick II of 1239-40, where 
a figure called ‘Abd Allah or Abdolla appears as the servus of the camera : 

By the mandate of Lord John the Moor, John of Otranto wrote to Alexander son 
of Henry, to the effect that at the request of Master Joachim he should provide 
expenses for Abdolla, servus of the Chamber, who is being sent to leam how to 
read and write Arabic letters, since he will be traveling to him, and will stay with 
him . 32 

Thus Abdolla was sent to study under an otherwise unknown Master 
Joachim, apparently a Greek or a Latin. 33 Here, as in the case of Master 
Busach, it appears that the term servus is applied to a specific individual. 
The idea of needing to train someone to read and write Arabic should 
come as no great surprise: the Muslims of Sicily had nearly all been de¬ 
ported to Lucera by this point. Although Sicilian Jews continued to speak 
Arabic, Jews normally wrote Arabic in Hebrew characters; it must have 
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made sense to train individuals in the use of Arabic script. It is even possi¬ 
ble that Frederick wanted to train someone to read advanced scientific or 
philosophical texts in Arabic. Frederick’s instructions concerning Abdolla 
were sent to John the Moor, described by the chronicler Nicholas de 
Jamsilla as “quidam servus niger de domo Imperatoris” (a certain black 
servus of the Emperor’s household) who had been born into servitude 
(“ancilla natum”). Here we seem to encounter a slave, the son of a slave— 
the classic figure present at many other Mediterranean and oriental 
courts—who later became qaid of the Muslims of Lucera. 

It is possible that Abdolla was also a Muslim court slave and that Jeremy 
Johns has actually rendered servo camere as “a slave of the Chamber” with¬ 
out explaining the intended meaning. 34 Yet the term servus camere seems 
to be used by Frederick in a Sicilian (but not a German) context to indi¬ 
cate Jews and Muslims personally close to him, members of his intimate 
entourage, who might be slave or free. We can contrast this status with 
the position of the Muslims possessed by the royal court (curia) who still 
lived in Malta, where they were liable for a series of taxes and corvees ; the 
villani curie paid the Crown 3,100 tart (over 33 ounces of gold) each year 
in the 1240s. They lived alongside Maltese Jews, who were also evidently 
regarded as dependents of the Crown and who paid a gisia, or poll-tax, 
based on Islamic models. Most of the Maltese Muslims were apparently 
deported to Lucera, although many may have converted and remained as 
villani curie (helping to explain the survival of Siculo-Arabic as the Maltese 
vernacular). Slaves were a separate phenomenon on Malta. The slave pop¬ 
ulation included captives from the islands of Jerba, raided by Frederick II 
a few years earlier: sixty servi and ancille working in the three royal castles 
(Mdina, Birgu, Gozo) appear to have been slaves. 35 To take a specific but 
unusual example, a Maltese slave was sold by a Florentine merchant in 
Genoa in 1248; her name was Maimona and, exceptionally, she indicated 
her consent to the sale—an odd and inexplicable set of circumstances. 36 
However, the servientes who formed the island garrison should not be 
confused with slaves or servants; these were soldiers—“sergeants”—who 
were presumably free men from Sicily and southern Italy. 37 

Servitude thus took many forms, and what we need to discover is 
the meaning of the term servus when applied to the Luceran Saracens in 
particular. The starting point is the entourage of Frederick II. In what 
senses were the apparent slave Abdolla and the physician Busach of similar 
status? Both Busach the Jew and Abdolla the Saracen were servi of the 
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ruler’s chamber; Abdolla may also have been a slave in the sense of having 
been bought as a slave or of being the son of a slave, but the term servus 
camere itself did not convey that meaning. A servus camere , Jewish or Mus¬ 
lim, who was present at court had a special bond to the ruler, a status not 
as grand as that of the familiares regis of the Norman period but nevertheless 
one that allowed these people to enjoy exceptional closeness to the ruler. 
The concept was applied to communities too: the Jews and Muslims were 
available to provide the king with services (including direct taxes); they 
had a direct, immediate, almost personal bond to the ruler. 

The difficulty in accommodating Muslims in Christian society was met 
in Sicily and Iberia by approximating their status to that of Jews, even if 
Muslims did not carry the theological baggage that was heaped on the 
shoulders of Jews. 38 It was a neat and simple solution that came to define 
the status of the Muslims in southern Italy until their mass arrest in 1300 
and even beyond. Under Charles I and Charles II, even the leaders of the 
Luceran community, such as c Abd al- c AzIz (Adelasisius), were servi camere 
nostri; this did not prevent them from being knighted or from attending 
the king’s parliaments. 39 The term was applied both to all Luceran Mus¬ 
lims (“universis hominibus Lucerie Sarracenis Camere Sue servis”) and to 
many individuals, such as Adelasisius, “sarracenus, milex, camere nostre 
fidelis et servus.” In an earlier article, I argued that their fragile status as 
the king’s servi could, by 1300, be exploited with the help of the civil 
lawyers to justify the sale of virtually the entire population of Lucera as 
slaves and the dispersal of the Muslim colony at Lucera. 40 The term servi 
was itself ambiguous, applied to people as diverse as the pope and real 
slaves; but, armed with their knowledge of the Roman law of slavery, 
Charles’s advisers, such as his minister Bartolomeo da Capua, decided to 
read servi camere nostre as a statement that the Lucera Saracens were fully 
possessed by the king—they were slaves of the royal chamber. After 1300 
a specific Latin term for slaves was also applied to former Lucera Muslims, 
who appeared in the marketplaces of the Mediterranean or occasionally 
lingered on estates in Apulia: by 1309 we read of “duos sclavos de servis 
olim Lucerie” (two slaves from among the servi formerly of Lucera). 41 The 
term sclavi had occasionally been applied in the past to Lucerans who were 
full slaves. 42 From a group possessed, in a certain sense, by the Crown, the 
Lucerans became individuals possessed by those who could pay the state 
for them. In effect, King Charles II had decided that the Muslims of 
Lucera, as his property, would be sold to private buyers to raise cash and 
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to extirpate the extraordinary, and to him highly offensive, Islamic city in 
his domains. 

Some comparisons can be made. Thirteen years before the Lucerans 
were sold as slaves, the king of Aragon, Alfonso III, sold into slavery 
virtually the entire population of Minorca (perhaps 40,000 people), which 
had submitted to the king of Aragon under the highly advantageous terms 
of a surrender treaty in 1231. Between 1231 and 1287 the Minorcans led 
what was to all intents and purposes an autonomous existence as free 
Muslims within the Catalan-Aragonese kingdom of Majorca; they could 
even ban Christians and Jews from settling in their midst. But in 1287 
they were classed as rebels because they were said to have collaborated 
with North African emirs to frustrate Aragonese enterprises in the Ma¬ 
ghreb. Thus the complete depopulation of a Muslim territory had prece¬ 
dents; and there were also clearances in Andalusia following the fall of 
Cordoba and Seville in 1236 and 1248. However, the Minorcans were 
enslaved as punishment, whereas the Lucerans were already identified as 
servi , and the term was given its most stringent meaning; therefore, they 
were not sold into slavery but sold as existing slaves to new masters. 43 Still, 
it is very probable that Minorca provided an example of how to treat, or 
rather mistreat, a subject Muslim population by selling them en masse. 

The extinction of Muslim Lucera should also be understood alongside 
Charles II’s vigorously anti-Jewish policy, beginning with the expulsion 
of the Jews from Anjou and Maine in 1289 (amid lurid accounts of Jewish 
usury and the seduction of Christian maidens), followed by an intense 
persecution of the south Italian Jews in about 1290. 44 The aim in the 
latter case was the conversion of the Jews, who were accused of putting a 
Christian boy to death in mockery of Christ’s Passion. 45 Eight thousand 
Jews are said to have converted; the rest are said to have fled from south¬ 
ern Italy. One of those involved in this policy was the eminent Crown 
lawyer and minister Bartolomeo da Capua, who was also heavily involved 
in the suppression of the Muslim colony at Lucera. 46 That there was a 
strong religious component to the decision to end the Muslim commu¬ 
nity at Lucera is clear from the pronouncements of Charles II. Among the 
documents collected by Pietro Egidi in his Codice diplomatico dei Saraceni 
di Lucera are letters from Charles II in which he insists that his intention 
in suppressing the colony has been to increase the Christian faith. Indeed, 
he states that he has decided to dedicate the new, Christian city to the 
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Virgin Mary (renaming it Citta Santa Maria), considering it for “the com¬ 
mon good, the safety of the province, and the advantage of his subjects” 
that the seed of Belial should be uprooted and wiped out in Capitanata, 
for the Saracens had committed “many horrendous and detestable things 
inimical to the Christian name.” 47 While the accusation of (unspecified) 
horrendous acts bears comparison with the abuse directed against the Jews 
and Judaism, the exclusion of the Saracens from the wider community of 
regnicoli is made clear in the king’s insistence that they are being suppressed 
for the general good of his subjects. 

The sale of the Lucerans into slavery also brought Charles II much- 
needed funds at a critical time in his struggle against the Aragonese for 
control of Sicily, and much of the grain of Lucera was sent in 1300 to 
feed the Angevin armies. 48 The immediate result of the depopulation of 
Lucera was a collapse in revenues from the region as agricultural produc¬ 
tivity collapsed. Indeed, in 1302 special permission was granted for small 
groups of Muslims (some interestingly described as liberi, others as servi) to 
remain in Capitanata, without explicitly insisting that they convert to 
Christianity, though they were denied the right to a mosque or to form a 
religious congregation. 49 In 1301, five and a half months after the arrest 
of all the Luceran Muslims, deported males were sold for two ounces of 
gold (craftsmen for three), women and children for one ounce; there was 
apparently no further attempt to distinguish among slaves by physique, 
health, or age, though (for reasons it would be more delicate not to ex¬ 
plore) attractive young females would attract better prices on the interna¬ 
tional markets than older women. 50 Merchants could recoup the cost of a 
young woman by putting her to work as a sex slave: it is unlikely that 
much pity was shown for the misery of the Lucerans. Maybe prices had 
been higher immediately after the sale of the Lucerans began, but it needs 
to be stressed that these prices were far below those being paid in the 
same period at Palermo, where a black “Saracen” slave named Miriam 
was sold in 1287 for five ounces and twenty-two and one half tan, and a 
white Saracen slave was sold for five ounces; the Maltese slave Maimona, 
sold in Genoa in 1248, fetched five and a half librae of silver, which (de¬ 
pending on exchange rates) was only about an ounce and a half, according 
to Peter Spufford’s tables of exchange rates. 51 However, around 1287 four 
or five ounces seems to have been the standard price at least in Palermo, 
though later in the year, as Minorcan slaves flooded the market, the price 
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plummeted. 52 Many a merchant must have bought Luceran slaves with a 
view to selling them on to purchasers overseas, at a handsome profit. 

Assuming that 10,000 Luceran slaves were sold and that one third were 
male, one third female and one third children, we can assume a total value 
of about 15,000 ounces of gold (taking into account the extra fee for 
artisans). Then there was the property of the Lucerans: considerable atten¬ 
tion was paid to the disposal of cattle owned by the Muslims, while the 
wealthy Luceran ‘Abd al-‘Az!z (Adelasisius) suffered the loss of precious 
items such as robes and articles made of silver—these were returned to 
him after he converted to Christianity, but only after some effort. 53 With 
allowance for overheads—the Muslims had to be fed as they were sent to 
points of sale in Naples and Apulia—and after commission from mer¬ 
chants who presumably helped the royal agents dispose of these living 
goods, not to mention endemic corruption, the king would have been 
lucky to receive 10,000 ounces. Still, that was a massive injection of funds, 
333 pounds of gold, and yet it served little purpose, since within two 
years even Charles’s supporter Pope Boniface (who had praised the sup¬ 
pression of Lucera) had to admit that the time had come for peace with 
the Aragonese, which was secured with the Treaty of Caltabellotta. 54 

Ultimately, both Jews and Muslims were victims not so much of An¬ 
gevin failure in the War of the Sicilian Vespers as of Angevin failure to 
come to the aid of the beleaguered Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, which 
had fallen to the Mamluks in 1291 while Charles II was preoccupied with 
Sicilian affairs. After his father bought the Crown of Jerusalem from Maria 
of Antioch in 1277, the Angevin kings of Naples called themselves Rex 
Jerusalem et Sicilie, even though they lost the latter in 1282 (and the former 
nine years later). The escutcheon of the kings of Naples proudly bore the 
gold cross on a white field of Jerusalem. Charles II fondly produced plans 
for a great crusade that would recover Latin power in the Holy Land, and 
all the evidence suggests that he saw himself as an athleta Christi charged 
with the moral and military defense of Christendom against Muslims and 
Jews. It is perhaps no surprise that, in search of an easy victory against 
Islam, he turned against the Muslim farmers and craftsmen of his own 
kingdom, impotent as he was in the face of Mamluk power. 

Gonville and Caius College, University of Cambridge 
Cambridge, England 
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journal. I extend my thanks to Jean Boli for her invaluable assistance. 
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The Dante Prize and the 
Charles Hall Grandgent Award 

Since 1887 the Dante Society of America has offered an annual prize 
for the best student essay on a subject related to the life or works of 
Dante. The Dante Prize of five hundred dollars is offered for the best 
essay submitted by an undergraduate in any American or Canadian college 
or university, or by anyone not enrolled as a graduate student who has 
received the degree of A.B. or its equivalent within the past year. In 
addition, a prize of seven hundred and fifty dollars, the Charles Hall 
Grandgent Award, is offered for the best essay submitted by an American 
or Canadian student enrolled in any graduate program. 

All submissions must be sent as e-mail attachments to the Dante Society 
at dsa@dantesociety.org. Undergraduate essays should be no longer than 
5,000 words and graduate essays no longer than 7,000 words. The dead¬ 
line for submission is June 30. 

Each writer should provide a cover page (as the first page of the file) 
giving the writer’s name, local, permanent and e-mail addresses, the title 
of the essay, the essay category, and the writer’s institutional affiliation. 
The writer’s name should not appear on the essay title page (to follow the 
cover page) or on any other page of the essay since the essays are submit¬ 
ted anonymously to the readers. Quotations from Dante’s works should 
be cited in the original language, and the format of an essay should con¬ 
form to either the Chicago or MLA Style Sheet guidelines. 

Submissions will be judged by a special Committee of the Society. If it 
should be decided that none of the essays submitted deserves a full prize, 
the Society may award one prize to two contestants, each to receive one 
half of the prize, or it may make no award. The results will be announced 
in early autumn and published in the fall issue of the Society’s Newsletter 
and in Dante Studies. While the essays remain the intellectual property of 
the writers, the submitted text will not be returned to authors. 
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Report of the Secretary 

The 125th annual meeting of the Dante Society (and the 52nd of the 
incorporated Dante Society of America) was held at the Carriage House 
of the Longfellow National Historic Site in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
Saturday, May 5, 2007. President Giuseppe Mazzotta called the meet¬ 
ing to order at 10:00 a.m. President Mazzotta introduced Jim Shea, the 
Manager of the Longfellow National Historic Site. Mr. Shea spoke a few 
words of welcome to our group and in honor of the bicentennial of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow gave commemorative lapel pins bearing 
the poet’s likeness to members in attendance. 

After the business meeting, President Mazzotta introduced Kevin Van 
Anglen of Boston University, Christof Irmscher of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Wai Chee Dimock of Yale University, and Kathleen 
Verduin of Hope College, who spoke on contributions to Dante studies 
made by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and his circle of friends. 

The balloting in the spring of 2007 resulted in the election of Susanna 
Barsella and William Franke to the Council for a term of three years 
and re-election of Todd Boli as Secretary-Treasurer for a term of one 
year. In the summer, Dana Stewart was re-elected Vice-President for 
the year 2007-2008. 

In the prize competition for 2007, the Dante Prize for the best under¬ 
graduate essay was awarded to Sherif Girgis of Princeton University, and 
the Grandgent Award for the best essay by a graduate student was awarded 
to Kristen Allen of the University of Toronto. Cited for honorable men¬ 
tion were, for the Dante Prize, Kelsey Abbruzzese of Bowdoin College 
and Eric Baldetti of Bard College and, for the Grandgent Award, Dav- 
ide Bolognesi of Columbia University. Dana Stewart (chair) and 
Olivia Holmes served as Prize Committee judges. 

The Dante Society met in conjunction with the MLA Convention in 
Chicago on Saturday, December 29, 2007. Giuseppe Mazzotta intro¬ 
duced Albert Russell Ascoli of the University of California, Berkeley, 
who spoke on “The Language of the Author: Paradiso 26.” 

The Society sponsored three sessions on Dante at the Forty-Second 
International Congress on Medieval Studies, held at Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo, Michigan, May 10-13, 2007: 

Dante I: New Perspectives on Dante’s Inferno , Christopher Kleinhenz (University 
of Wisconsin-Madison), Chair. Kristen Allen (University of Toronto): “‘The 
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Foot Fails’: Isidore’s Etymology of Despair and the Opening Canto of the Divine 
Comedy .” Alessandro Vettori (Rutgers University): “Inferno 15: Dante’s Poetics 
of Exile.” V. Stanley Benfell (Brigham Young University): “Pride, Avarice, and 
Aristotle in Dante” 

Dante II: Dante in the Nineteenth Century, Aida Audeh (Hamline University), 
Chair. Karl Fugelso (Towson University): “Narrative Space across Six Centu¬ 
ries: Early Modem Illustrators of Dante’s Figural Arrangements.” Joseph Luzzi 
(Bard College): “The First Modem: Ugo Foscolo between Dante and Petrarch.” 
Nicholas R. Havely (University of York): “Losing Gianciotto: The Strange 
Case of William Dyce’s Francesca .” 

Dante III: Perspectives on Dante through the Centuries, V. Stanley Benfell 
(Brigham Young University), Chair. Leslie Zarker Morgan (Loyola College in 
Maryland): “(Mis)Quoting Dante: Early Epic Intertextuality in Huon d’Auver¬ 
gne” Aida Audeh (Hamline University): “The Innovations and Influence of 
Gustave Dore’s Dante Illustrations.” Thomas Parisi (Saint Mary’s College): 
“The Fictive Anthropologies of Dante and Freud.” 
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Guidelines for Authors 

[3.25.09] 

Dante Studies is the official annual of the Dante Society of America, 
which was founded in 1881 by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James 
Russell Lowell, and Charles Eliot Norton (the Society’s first three presi¬ 
dents) and others. Like the Dante Society as a whole, Dante Studies is 
dedicated to the furtherance of the study of the works of Dante Alighieri. 
Its editorial board welcomes submissions, in English or Italian, on all sub¬ 
jects connected with Dante’s life, works, influence, and critical reception. 

General Remarks 

For distinctive treatment of words and phrases, grammar, punctuation, 
style, and matters of bibliographic citation, consult the Chicago Manual of 
Style (parenthetical numbers below refer to the 15th edition). The follow¬ 
ing notes highlight major style issues and clarify DS preferences where 
CMS offers choices or where DS practice deviates from CMS. Authors 
are strongly encouraged to use inclusive language when possible. 

Abbreviations 

Do not use abbreviations (except parenthetically) in run of text. 

In notes, avoid loc. cit. and op. cit. Use ibid, only to refer the reader to a 
single bibliographic item cited in the immediately preceding note. If more 
than one work is cited in the previous note, an abbreviated (author-short 
title) citation should be used. 

Capitalization 

Certain terms designating historical, political, or cultural movements 
or periods are traditionally capitalized (e.g., High Middle Ages, the Re¬ 
naissance, the Risorgimento); many such descriptive terms, however, 
need not be capitalized (e.g., antiquity, the quattrocento) (CMS 8.77- 
8.80). Capitalize adjectives derived from proper nouns that designate cul¬ 
tural movements and styles (e.g, Romanesque) (CMS 8.85); otherwise, 
such terms may be set lowercase. 
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Capitalize specific Dantean concepts (e.g., Purgatory), but do not capi¬ 
talize units of topographical structure (e.g., ninth bolgia of the eighth 
circle). 

Capitalize religious and theological concepts (e.g., the Annunciation). 

Generic terms designating sections of poems, plays, and the like should 
be capitalized only when used with figures to cite particular sections (e.g., 
Canto 23, Book 4 of the Aeneid, the eleventh canto). Note that this op¬ 
poses the recommendation of CMS 8.194, which specifies that such terms 
be universally lowercase. 

Capitalize permanent epithets and personal titles that function as part 
of the name or can be used in direct address. Titles occurring in apposition 
that function descriptively (and would not occur in direct address) should 
not be capitalized. Titles used alone or following a name should be lower¬ 
cased in run of text (but capitalized in acknowledgments and the like). 
(CMS 8.21-38) 

the bishop of Paris, William of Auvergne 

Doctor Angelicus 

Fra Remigio de’ Girolami, lector of theology at Santa Maria Novella 

King George III, but the king of England 

the Master 

Pope Innocent III, the pope 

The prefect Acerbo Falseroni of Florence 

secretary-treasurer Vincent Pollina (but Address correspondence to 
Vincent Pollina, Secretary-Treasurer, The Dante Society of 
America) 

Capitalize all principal words in French names of buildings (e.g., 
Opera-Comique). In the names of associations, institutions, exhibitions, 
organizations, and the like, capitalize the first substantive only (e.g., la 
Legion d’honneur). Note that translated names follow English conven¬ 
tions for capitalization; for example, Exposition universelle internationale 
is rendered as Universal Exposition. 

Citations 

Archives and Libraries 

Use full names for first instance of a given institution, though sigla may 
be abbreviated: 
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Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale (= Bibl. Naz.) (e.g., Florence, 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, MS Magi. [Magliabechiana] 165, fol. 
lr) 

London, British Library (e.g., London, British Library, MS Add. 
19587) 

Paris, Bibliotheeque nationale de France (= Bib. nat.); Bib. nat. MS 
Lat. 6064; MS Arabe 384 

Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Vat. Lat. 4072 

Edition-Independent Identifying Numbers 

Short citations to works by Dante are included parenthetically in run¬ 
ning text (and may be used in notes as well): titles—spelled out in text 
(e.g., Epistole 13.10)—are abbreviated as below, with arabic identifying 
section numbers separated by periods. 

Conv. 4.24 
Epist . 13.10 
Inf. 31.112-14 
Mon. 3.4.12 
Par. 33.131, 137 
Purg. 5.114 

Works by other authors may be cited similarly after the complete title 
has been introduced. (For example, Vergil’s Aeneid, referenced in the text, 
might be followed by a subsequent parenthetical Aen. 1.725.) A single 
reference to a classical or medieval text however, should not be 
abbreviated. 

Note: do not use a definite article in to cantica of the Commedia (e.g., 
“In Inferno , Dante). 

Scripture 

Parenthetical references to scripture should use the “traditional” abbre¬ 
viations (e.g., Gen. 1:14-19) ( CMS 17.247, 15.51-15.53). 

Secondary Literature 

There is no need to include a works list in addition to endnotes; how¬ 
ever, authors must indicate facts of publication as completely as possible, 
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including, for example, edition of works cited, series information, and so 
forth. For place of publication, use English-language equivalents for for¬ 
eign city names (e.g., Florence, Rome, Vatican, not Firenze, Roma, Vati- 
cano). If more than one place is given on the title page, use only the first. 
After an initial citation, abbreviate to author plus short title for subsequent 
mentions of the same work. 

Use headline style capitalization for titles of English-language books 
and articles. Within titles, hyphenation of compounds should follow the 
“traditional” rules noted in CMS (8.170). 

In general, citations of works in languages other than English may hew 
to CMS’s simple rule for sentence-style capitalization (10.3): “first word 
of title and subtitle and all proper nouns.” (This applies to titles of French 
periodicals as well as to titles of articles and books.) For German titles, see 
CMS 10.43. Note that Latin also capitalizes proper adjectives. Punctua¬ 
tion of foreign-language titles may be modified slightly to accord with 
American practice (e.g., change periods to colons before subtitles). 

Contra academicos 
De civitate Dei 
Storia della letteratura italiana 
Studi danteschi 

Titles within titles. In article citations, titles may be italicized as usual 
(e.g., “In Omnibus Viis Tuis : Compline in the Valley of the Rulers”). 
Within italicized titles the embedded title may be enclosed in quotation 
marks. If embedded titles are clearly represented through capitalization, 
quotation marks are not necessary. 

La escatologia musulmana en la Divina Comedia. 

John Kleiner, Mismapping the Underworld: Daring and Error in Dante's 
“Comedy,” Figurae: Reading Medieval Culture (Stanford, Calif.: Stan¬ 
ford University Press, 1994), 153 n. 33. [Note in this example that no 
comma comes between the page number and the note number ( CMS 
17.140).] 

Do not italicize an initial “the” in the names of periodicals (the New 
York Times). 
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In indicating pages, p. or pp. is omitted unless necessary for clarity. 
Inclusive page ranges should be compressed according to the scheme sum¬ 
marized below (under “Numbers”). 

For Internet citations, do not enclose URLs in angle brackets. 

In general, spell out series names in full; however, such well-known 
abbreviations as PL and PMLA need not be expanded. 

Sample note forms: 

Editions 

Dante Alighieri, The Divine Comedy , trans. Charles S. Singleton, 6 
vols., Bollingen Series 80 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1970-75). 

Gregory, Moralia in Job 4.1 (PL 75.637-41). 

Article 

Charles T. Davis, “Dante’s Vision of History,” Dante Studies 118 
(2000): 243-59. 

Paul Renucci, “Dante et les mythes du Millenium ,” Revue des etudes 
italiennes , n.s., 11 (1965): 393-421. [French journal titles follow sen¬ 
tence-style capitalization] 

Books/ /Monographs 

Helga Scheible, Die Gedichte in der (< Consolatio Philosophiae” des Boe¬ 
thius , Bibliothek der klassischen Altertumswissenschaften, n.F., 46 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1972). 

Teodolina Barolini, Dante's Poets: Textuality and Truth in the Comedy 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1984), 212-15. 

Reference Works 

The Dante Encyclopedia, s.v. “Forese.” 

Italics 

Foreign words and phrases not in general usage (Merriam- Webster's Col¬ 
legiate Dictionary may be considered a starting point in this regard) should 
be italicized (e.g., canzont). 
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Quotations 

The Commedia is to be quoted according to a standard Italian critical 
edition of the text. Those of Giorgio Petrocchi (Milan: Mondadori, 
1966-67; 2nd ed., 1994) or Federico Sanguined (Florence: SISMEL, 
2001) are currently recommended. 

Use a word space on both sides of the solidus (e.g., “la quale e si 
’invilita, / che ogn’ om par che mi dica: ‘Io t’abbandono,’ ”). 

The journal does not include translations of Dante’s Italian texts unless 
there is a special ad locum reason. Extracts from Latin texts, however, 
should be translated in run of text, with the original text given in notes. 

Numbers 

In run of text, spell out one through ninety-nine and large round num¬ 
bers. In sentences including numbers both greater and less than ninety- 
nine, use figures. Do not use roman numerals in citations. 

Dates should be expressed in the form month day, year. Decades should 
be written out in full in figures or as words (the 1330s, or the thirties, but 
not the ’30s). 

Spell out designations for centuries and unit modifiers composed 
thereof: 

the fourteenth century; fourteenth-century works 

the early/late fourteenth century; late fourteenth-century works 

the mid to late fourteenth century; mid to late fourteenth-century 
works 

the mid-1330s, the mid to late 1330s 

Inclusive ranges should be compressed according to the scheme offered 
in CMS 9.64, which may be summarized as follows. Note, however, that 
for life dates both numbers should be given in full (e.g., 1313-1375, not 
1313-75). 

• The first number is 1-99 or 100, 200, and so on: the second number 
is given in full (e.g., 4-29, 100-102). 

• The first number is 101-109, 201-209, and so on: only the changed 
element of the second number is given (e.g., 102-3) 
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• The first number is 110—199, 210—299, and so on: the second num¬ 
ber uses two or more digits (e.g., 1234-37, 1290-1321) 

Punctuation 

Do not use a comma after a short introductory phrase, unless a pause is 
strongly 

implied or readability would be adversely affected otherwise: 

Thus Dante invites the reader to scrutinize . . . 

In 1239 he wrote . . . 

In the second book of Monarchia Dante . . . 

Indeed, he did quite the opposite. . . . 

First of all, Dante’s admirers . . . 

Do use the series comma: Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso. 

Do not separate a restrictive term from its neighbor with a comma, but 
do use a comma to set off nonrestrictive elements. 

“In his treatise Contra falsos ecclesie professores, which was written about 
1305 ...” (no comma after title, but comma before nonrestrictive 
clause) 

“In the second work written in the 1340s that was composed for his 
new patron ...” (there were two works written for the new patron, 
both in the 1340s) 

Spelling 

Use American spelling. Merriam-Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary may be 
considered an authority in matters of spelling and hyphenation: where 
alternative spellings for the same term are given, use the main entry (e.g., 
“fueled,” not “fuelled”; “toward” not “towards”). For personal names, 
consult Webster’s New Biographical Dictionary or the Name Authority Head¬ 
ings of the Library of Congress (http://authorities.loc.gov/). 

For possessives of singular nouns ending in s, including proper nouns, 
add an apostrophe and an 5, observing the exceptions noted in CMS 
7.20-7.22. 

With regard to hyphenation, DS favors closing compounds that some¬ 
times appear hyphenated (e.g., preexisting). If uncertain about whether 
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or not to spell a term with or without a hyphen or closed up, check 
Merriam-Webster’s first to verify the status of a given term, then apply the 
principles concerning hyphenation set forth in CMS 7.82-7.90. Tempo¬ 
rary compounds that as a unit function adjectivally before a noun (unit 
modifiers) should be hyphenated (e.g., “she found herself engaged in a 
decision-making process,” but “decision making was not her favorite 
task”). 
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